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AMERICAN COCHINEAL IN EUROPEAN COMMERCE, 1526-1625 


RAYMOND L. LEE 


So I say, the English is like their Sun, which is red, and so do and will affect to wear Scarlet, 
as long as any Cochineal is to be found in the Indies.1 


I 


HE impact of American products 
on Europe’s traditional commerce 
and industry remains a somewhat 
neglected aspect of the age of discovery. 
Although the price revolution occa- 
sioned by American gold and silver has 
received extended historical treatment, 
the effect of other New World products 
on Europe’s economy has not been ex- 
amined in so great detail.? The present 
study attempts to trace the influence of 
cochineal, a unique American dyestuff, 
on continental trade, industry, and legis- 
lation during the century 1526-1625. 
Among American imports of these hun- 
dred years, cochineal occupied a posi- 
tion of particular importance. By the 
close of this period it had wrought a 
veritable revolution in the dyeing indus- 
try; within Europe it was one of the 
most highly prized articles of com- 
merce; in the colonial world it ranked 
1 Thomas Gace, A new survey of the West In- 
dies (London, 1699), p. 224. 


2 The best general treatment of this question for 
one country is James E. Grirespre, The influence 
of oversea expansion on England to 1700 (New 
York, 1920). 


in value next to silver among the exports 
of New Spain (Mexico).* As a Spanish 
monopoly it further enhanced the power 
and prestige of Spain; it played a part in 
the mercantilistic doctrines that evolved 
in several countries; corsairs of all na- 
tions sought out unguarded cargoes of 
the dyestuff. Throughout the continent, 
by 1625, it stood as a symbol for super- 
lative scarlet dyeing and the wealth of 
the Indies. 

Prior to Hernando Cortes’ invasion of 
the Aztec confederacy, Europeans had 
secured their red and purple hues from 
several different sources. Dyers particu- 
larly favored the kermes insect (Coc- 
cus ilicis), which fed on the evergreen 
oak of the Mediterranean Basin. Gath- 
ered commercially in Spain, France 


3 Cochineal exports were valued at nearly 9 per 
cent of silver exports in 1594; products other than 
gold and silver represented 35 per cent of exports 
in 1609; by the close of the colonial period the 
ratio between cochineal and silver exports was 
1:3 (see Francois CHevatter, “Les cargaisons des 
flottes de la Nouvelle Espagne vers 1600,” Revista 
de Indias, IV [1943], 327-29; H. H. Bancrort, 
History of Mexico [6 vols.; San Francisco, 1883- 
88], III, 620, n. 2; and Francisco Bangcas GatvAn, 
Historia de México [4 vols.; Mexico City, 1939- 
40], II, 51-52). 
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(Provence and Languedoc), Romania, 
Greece, and Crete, kermes was largely 
controlled by Venetian merchants. 
From it the dyers of Venice produced 
“Venetian scarlet,” one of the best and 
most expensive of medieval dyes. Dyers 
of Spain and France obtained an in- 
ferior red from kermes, and it also sup- 
plied crimson for England’s most ex- 
pensive cloth exports. Similar hues were 
obtained in eastern Europe with Polish 
cochineal (Coccus polonicus), an insect 
which matured on the roots of certain 
plants in Prussia, Saxony, Poland, Lith- 
uania, and the Ukraine. In Florence a 
violet-purple hue derived from archil (a 
lichen) was monopolized by a wealthy 
family, the Rucellai; dull russet-reds 
were produced from madder grown in 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
England.* 

Of these dyestuffs, cochineal most re- 
sembled kermes in appearance and cul- 
ture. Both were insect dyes; both re- 
sembled small, fluted, concave grains; 
both were of a parasitic nature. Beyond 
these similarities, however, there were 
important differences between the two. 
Cochineal possessed from ten to twelve 
times the dyeing properties of kermes; 
it also produced colors far superior in 
brilliancy and fastness. Reared only on 
the nopal cactus of Mexico and Central 
America, it had been cultivated by the 
natives of that region as a dye and paint 
for centuries before the Spanish con- 
quest.° Because of this restricted area of 
production, the Spanish were assured of 
a natural monopoly, while a ready mar- 
ket for the new dyestuff was guaranteed 

4 Wilhelm Heyp, Histoire de commerce du Le- 
vant au moyen age (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1923), II, 
607-9; G. Renarp, Histoire du travail a Florence 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1913-14), I, 294; Eileen Power 
and M. M. Postan, Studies in English trade in the 
fifteenth century (New York, 1933), p. 215; and 


Wolfgang Born, “Scarlet,” Ciba review, I (1937- 
38), 206-19. 
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by the expanding cloth industry and a 
rising demand for luxury products. 


II 


Despite these favorable factors, there 
is no evidence that cochineal (the Span- 
ish grana) immediately disrupted older 
patterns of European trade. Although 
the first shipment on record reached 
Spain in 1526,° during the next twenty- 
five years its use was largely confined 
to the peninsula because of demands by 
the then flourishing Spanish cloth in- 
dustry, limited production in New 
Spain, and irregular Spanish communi- 
cation with Mexico. These restrictions 
were largely nullified in the seventy-five 
years following 1550. Spanish cloth pro- 
duction declined, reducing the home de- 
mand for dyes; Mexican grana produc- 
tion increased in an almost uninter- 
rupted pattern (perhaps fourfold); the 
peninsula and New Spain were linked 
commercially by an annual flota after 
1564.’ By 1600, average annual imports 
of the dyestuff ranged from ten to 
twelve thousand arrobas, worth from 
600,000 pesos upward in Spain.® Out of 
Seville and Cadiz, eastern termini of the 
flota, Spanish grana moved at an accel- 
erated pace to the dyers of western 
Europe. 

5 The most authoritative description of cochineal 
is that written by the Mexican savant, José An- 
tonio ArzaTte y Ramirez in the late eighteenth 
century, “Memoria en que trata de insecto grana 
6 Cochinilla ... ,”” M. Buen Apap (ed.), Gacetas de 
literatura de México (4 vols.; Puebla, 1831), III, 
243-314. 

6 GILLESPIE, p. 133. The date of the first impor- 
tation is fixed at 1543 by Antonio de Leén PINELo, 
El paraiso en el Nuevo Mundo (2 vols.; Lima, 
1943), II, 247. 

7C. H. Harine, Trade and navigation between 
Spain and the Indies in the time of the Habsburgs 
(Cambridge, 1918), p. 207. 

8 Diverse sources on the value and volume of 
this trade are drawn together in Raymond L. Leg, 
“Cochineal production and trade in New Spain,” 


The Americas, IV (1947-48), 458-63. The Spanish 
arroba was equivalent to twenty-five pounds. 
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As the only legitimate ports of entry 
for New World products, Seville and 
Cadiz became focal points in cochineal 
traffic. Furthermore, since foreigners 
were barred from American commerce, 
Spanish merchants of these cities held a 
key position in the trade. In the absence 
of great Spanish commercial companies, 
importation was concentrated in the 
hands of trading partnerships, banded 
together in the Seville merchant guild 
or consulado. Under this arrangement 
one member of the firm remained in 
Spain while the other partner or a fac- 
tor was stationed in Mexico.® Typical 
transactions of these partnerships are 
preserved for the period 1580-85. Este- 
ban Lopez of Seville imported grana 
purchased in Mexico by his brother, 
Diego Lopez de Montalban. Another 
Seville merchant, Garcia Vasquez, re- 
ceived shipments of cochineal directly 
from a veteran Mexican buyer, Diego 
Serrano. Durante Rodriguez, a Portu- 


guese merchant, profiting from consoli- 


dation of the Spanish-Portuguese 
crowns in 1580, secured consignments 
of the dyestuff from New Spain through 
a factor (probably a relative), Simon 
Rodriguez. Other Seville importers of 
this period were Garcia Méndez de Se- 
quera, Luis Pérez de Cea, and Francis- 
co de Nova. Still other trade in cochi- 
neal existed outside the regular partner- 
ship arrangements. Several Mexican 
residents shipped grana directly to for- 
mer neighbors in their native towns, 
and a Seville silversmith was also num- 
bered among those who dabbled in the 
traffic.’° 

Undoubtedly some of these mer- 
chants were but decoy traders, financed 

9 André E. Sayous, “Partnerships in trade be- 
tween Spain and America and also in the Spanish 
colonies in the sixteenth century,” Journal of eco- 
nomic and business history, I (1929), 282-301; 


and R. S. Smirn, The Spanish guild merchant 
(Durham, N.C., 1940), pp. 91-111. 


by foreigners who had been drawn to 
Seville and Cadiz. English, Flemish, 
and French merchant colonies were per- 
manently established at Seville by 1580, 
and traders of Naples, Florence, Venice, 
Genoa, and Greece had also gathered 
there to participate in the rich transat- 
lantic trade."! It was through the hands 
of these men that grana entered the 
main stream of European commerce. 
The English were vitally concerned 
with this new American dyestuff be- 
cause of their important cloth industry. 
Native dyes were so limited and inferior 
that dyestuffs had constituted one of 
the principal English imports even 
prior to the discovery of America. Six- 
teenth-century expansion of the weav- 
ing industry intensified this interest in 
all tinting agents, particularly after old- 
er dyeing methods and materials began 
to be discarded on the continent. Be- 
cause of their inferior beauty and 
finish, English woolens were often 
barred from the best markets, and dy- 
ers turned to New World dyestuffs to 
meet continental competition.” 
Cochineal was certainly a recognized 
English import by 1558, when its culti- 
vation was described by an English 
merchant. Eleven years later, actual 
records of importation begin, grana 
constituting part of the ‘“Foresight’s” 
cargo when she docked at Plymouth out 
10 Viceroy Contreras to Philip II, Dec. 1, 1585, 
in Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, Epistolario de 
la Nueva Espana, 1505-1818 (16 vols.; Mexico 
City, 1939-40), XV, 224; and Coleccidn de docu- 
mentos inéditos para la historia de Ibero-America 


(16 vols.; Madrid, 1927-32), XI, 247, 271, 272, 
300-303, and 452; and XIV, 236, 321, and 322. 


11 Albert Grrarp, Le commerce francais a Seville 
et Cadiz au temps des Habsbourgs (Paris, 1932), 
PP. 37, 47, 48, 463, and 464; and Rafael AtTAmiRA 
y Creve, Historia de Espana y de la civilizacién 
espanola (5 vols.; Barcelona, 1928), III, 456. 

12 Power and Postan, p. 270; and E. G. R. 
Tayior, The original writings and correspondence 
of the two, Richard Hakluyts (2 vols.; London, 
1935), I, 15-29. 
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of a Spanish port in 1569. By 1575 the 
English were obtaining a “great store” 
of cochineal from Cadiz and San Lu- 
car.'* Richard Hakluyt declared in 
1584 that nearly half of all English for- 
eign trade was with Spain because of 
the latter’s control of oils and dyes re- 
quired for the cloth industry.** Faced 
with mounting tension between the two 
governments during this period, one 
merchant proposed that the trade be 
continued through the issuance of false 
charters to French shipping. Although 
the desultory Anglo-Spanish war of 
1588-1604 somewhat hampered com- 
merce, English residents of Spain man- 
aged to export grana to dyers. Writing 
during the war, an English author had a 
factor report to his employer, “I have 
sent you likewise, a Tunne of Cuche- 
niles, which I bought by great 
chaunce.’”® This wartime trade in ene- 
my dyestuffs was to be a continuing 
factor in English-Spanish relations, 


even rabid English nationalists being 
prone to advocate that the dye trade 
continue in case of conflict between the 
two nations.’® 

Upon the restoration of peace in 
1604, all manner of Englishmen flocked 
to the source of this profitable trade. 


13 Great Britain, Public record office, Calendar 
of state papers, domestic series, Elizabeth: addenda, 
1566-1579 (London, 1871), p. 174; and “A speciall 
direction for divers trades,” in R. H. Tawney 
and Eileen Power, Tudor economic documents (3 
vols.; New York, 1924), III, 202. 


14 Taytor, II, 219. 


15 Great Britain, Public record office, Calendar 
of state papers, foreign series of the reign of Eliza- 
beth: 1577-1578 (London, 1901), p. 416; Calendar 
of state papers, domestic series, Elizabeth: 1595- 
1597 (London, 1869), p. 327; Nicholas BrETON, 
“A poste with a packet of mad letters,” in A. B. 
Grosart (ed.), The works in verse and prose of 
Nicholas Breton (2 vols.; Blackburn, Lancsh., 
1879), Book I, No. 36. 


16 Jean O. McLacutan, Trade and peace with 
Old Spain, 1667-1750 (Cambridge, 1940), p. 10. 
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Alarmed by what they considered an 
unwarranted invasion, established Eng- 
lish merchants in Spain protested to 
James I. These traders charged that 
vinters, grocers, salters, sugar bakers, 
and London dyers were offering them 
unwelcome competition—selling Eng- 
lish commodities below cost on the 
Spanish market and recouping their 
losses by importing cochineal and other 
Spanish products.** In 1613 a survey of 
the county of Suffolk showed (doubtless 
with exaggeration) that twenty ships 
and four hundred sailors were regularly 
employed in importing foreign cochi- 
neal, woad, and indigo for dyers of that 
region. Suffolk then claimed to be dye- 
ing ten thousand cloths with cochineal 
annually. Allowing four pounds of 
grana per cloth (an average figure at a 
later date), Suffolk’s dyers were then 
consuming forty thousand pounds of 
the dyestuff yearly—one-seventh of to- 
tal Spanish imports from the New 
World. If this claim is disallowed, it is 
nevertheless certain that a commerce of 
considerable proportions had developed 
by 1625, when it was casually described 
in a handbook of English composition."® 

French cochineal commerce followed 
a more erratic pattern than did English 
trade. Merchants of St. Malo were 
among the first to promote the grana 
trade by establishing themselves at 
Cadiz; Rouen also participated in the 
commerce by 1567. Other dyers were 

17 George Unwin, Industrial organization in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Oxford, 1904), 
pp. 174-75. Cochineal was described as one of the 
six chief imports from Spain in parliamentary de- 
bates of 1621 (see Wallace Norestetn, F. H. Retr, 
and H. Srmpson [eds.], Commons debates, 1621 


hereafter cited as [“Notestern”] [7 vols.; New 
Haven, 1935], IV, 175). 


18 William Pace (ed.), The Victoria history of 
the county of Suffolk (2 vols.; London, 1907-11), 
II, 261-62; and Angell Day, The English secretory 
(London, 1625), Part II, p. 63. 
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supplied from the Low Countries, which 


were exporting to France, shortly after ° 


mid-century, dyestuffs and pitch worth 
60,000 livres.’® During this early period 
the importance of cochineal in French- 
Spanish trade was recognized by Jean 
Bodin, who in his famous “Reply to the 
paradoxes of Monsieur de Malestroit” 
(1568) cited the dyestuff as an import 
necessary for French prosperity.”° 

Civil war in the last third of the six- 
teenth century seriously curtailed 
French trade, and it was only under 
Henry IV that commerce in the dye- 
stuff revived, with St. Malo, Dieppe, 
Rouen, Nantes, Bordeaux, and Le 
Havre-de-Grace among the importing 
centers. During the seventeenth century 
this trade was described by Antoine de 
Montchrétien and Jacques Savary. By 
1686 the French were consuming one- 
sixth of all cochineal (then valued at 
1,000,000 pesos) which Spain brought 
out of the Indies.”* 

The story of this commerce in the 
Low Countries is closely connected with 
the fortunes of two great trading cen- 
ters, Antwerp and Amsterdam. Dyers 
of the Netherlands were famous before 
the introduction of grana, but close 
political and commercial ties with Spain 
assured an early trial for the new tint. 
Although the commerce undoubtedly 
began at an earlier date, the first cochi- 
neal shipments of record are for 1552- 

19 Henri Ste, Histoire économique de la France 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1939), I, 238; Ernest de FrevItLe 
pE LormMe, Mémoire sur la commerce de Rouen (2 
vols.; Rouen, 1857), II, 459; Grrarp, p. 455; and 
E. Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de 
Vindustrie en France avant 1789 (2 vols.; Paris, 
1901), II, 50, n. 2. 

20 George A. Moore (ed.), The response of Jean 


Bodin to the paradoxes of Malestroit and the para- 
doxes (Chevy Chase, Md., 1946), p. 50. 

21 Levasseur, II, 293-94; GIRARD, pp. 456-58; 
and Antoine de MontcHrETIEN, Traicté de l’a@cono- 
mie politique, ed. T. Funck-BreNTANO (Paris, 
nd.)): Pp: 212. 


53. In that year Spanish merchants car- 
ried four cai:ses, sixteen tonnelets, elev- 
en serons (zurrones?), two pipes, and 
two cassettes to the great Low Country 
trading center of Antwerp.” The actual 
volume represented by these various 
shipments can be only estimated, but 
they probably did not total more than 
two hundred arrobas, a relatively small 
amount. After that date, imports ex- 
panded rapidly. The astute Florentine 
observer, Ludivico Guicciardini, re- 
ported in 1560 that the “couleur cra- 
moisie qu’ils nomment Cucchenile” was 
being transported to the Antwerp mar- 
ket in considerable volume. Doubtless a 
high proportion of total imports was 
consumed by Low Country industry, 
but out of Antwerp cochineal moved to 
other continental dyers. Some was car- 
ried to Ancona for “a great sum of sil- 
ver”; other consignments went to the 
Italian weaving center of Milan; scar- 
let dye for France was also dispatched 
from the same center.** 

Antwerp’s prominence in cochineal 
trade was short-lived. Its decline may 
be dated from Alva’s invasion in 1567, 
and the sack of the city in 1575 largely 
destroyed its position as an entrepdt 
for continental trade. With Antwerp’s 
fall a new international market for 
cochineal arose in the northern Nether- 
lands at Amsterdam. Despite warfare, 
weaving and dyeing remained basic in- 


22 J. A. Goris, Etude sur les colonies marchandes 
meéridionales (portugais, espagnols, itaiiens) @ An- 
vers de 1488 4 1567 (Louvain, 1925), pp. 262-63. 
The author does not attempt to define the various 
measures given above. Kermes was still a com- 
petitor of cochineal at this date, since graine 
(kermes of high quality) was imported in the 
same year to the amount of one sac, two quarteaux, 
five tonnelets, and ten and one-half balles. Inferior 
kermes (graine avec l’écorce) consisting of four 
sacs, one pipe, and two poussons was also imported 
(ibid., pp. 264-65). 

23 Ludivico GuiccrarpINI, “Description of Ant- 
werp,” in Tawney and Power, III, 163-69. 
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dustries in the Netherlands, and Dutch- 
Spanish trade was not seriously curbed 
during the period 1580-1600.** In these 
two decades the United Provinces se- 
cured a considerable portion of Euro- 
pean commerce in dyestuffs. Records of 
cochineal trading on the Amsterdam ex- 
change begin in 1589, and with minor 
gaps they continue into the nineteenth 
century.”> Even before the truce that 
halted the Spanish-Dutch war (1609), 
Hollanders were annually carrying coch- 
ineal and indigo worth 500,000 guil- 
ders out of Spain (approximately one- 
seventh their total commerce with that 
country ).”® A single Dutch grana cargo 
of 1627 was valued at £1,215; another 
cargo of 1628 was valued at £1,376." 
Dutch merchants also extended cochi- 
neal trade to the Baltic, the first re- 
corded shipment being dispatched in 
1615.78 

Italian industry did not welcome 
grana as readily as did other sections 
of Europe. Earlier Italian supremacy in 
scarlet dyeing had been based on ker- 
mes, archil, and madder; and Venice 
had formerly supplied all Europe with 
her famous cloth, éscarlate de Venise. 
Venetians had also gained wealth as 
middlemen in kermes, which they im- 
ported from their outposts in the east- 

24 Engel Siurrer, “Dutch-Spanish rivalry in the 
Caribbean area, 1594-1609,” Hispanic American 
historical review, XXVIII (1948), 167. 

25 Nicholas W. Postaumus, Inquiry into the 


history of prices in Holland (Leiden, 1946), pp. 
421-22. 

26 Great Britain, Historical manuscripts com- 
mission, Downshire MSS, III, 467-68. 

27 Great Britain, Privy council, Acts of the 
privy council of England, 1627, Jan—Aug. (Lon- 
don, 1938), pp. 269-70; Great Britain, Public record 
office, Calendar of state papers, domestic, 1628-1629 
(London, 1938), p. 434. 

28.N. E. Banc (ed.), Tabeller over Skibsfart og 
Varetransport gennem Oresund 1497-1660 [Tables 
of navigation and merchandise transported through 
the Sound, 1497-1660] (2 vols.; Copenhagen, 1906- 
22), II, 304. 
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ern Mediterranean. These near-monop- 
olies were threatened and eventually de- 
stroyed by American cochineal, al- 
though a brisk trade in kermes con- 
tinued into the 1560’s.”” Venice was 
then importing toiles and tapisseries 
that were cochineal-dyed from Ant- 
werp, but she also exported “excellent” 
scarlets to the same market. Ancona 
and Milan likewise were importing 
grana from Antwerp by 1560, although 
the crimson cloth they exported to that 
market was often dyed with the older 
materials.*® The city of Florence, fa- 
mous for a rich purplish-red produced 
by combining archil and madder, was 
importing cochineal directly from Spain 
by 1575, and the volume of this com- 
merce was sufficient to evoke specific 
comment from Thomas Mun in 1630.*" 
While statistics on this Italian-Spanish 
commerce are unavailable, it is never- 
theless significant that cocinigli (cocct- 
niglia) had become part of the Italian 
vocabulary by 1598, being described in 
an Italian-English dictionary of that 
year as “a kinde of rich flie or graine 
coming out of the Indies to dye scarlet 
with, called cutchenele.”’*” 

Nothing is more illustrative of the 
international scope of this commerce 
than reports which were gathered by 
the German house of Fugger, the Vene- 
tians, and Englishmen. Since the price 
of cochineal was largely determined by 
supply, annual Spanish imports were of 

29P. G. Morment1, La storia di Venezia nella 
vita privata dalle origini alla caduta della repubbli- 
ca (3 vols.; Bergamo, 1905-8), II, 180-84; Born, 
loc. cit., pp. 212-14; and Frederic C. Lane, “The 
Mediterranean spice trade,” American historical 
review, XLV (1939-40), 583, N. 3. 

30 Tawney and Power, III, 163-64. 


31 Tomas de Mercapo, as quoted in ALTAMIRA, 
III, 456; and Thomas Mun, England’s treasure by 
forraign trade (New York, 1903), p. 66. 

32 John Frorro, A world of words, or most copi- 
ous and exact dictionarie in Italian and English 
(London, 1598). 
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paramount importance to all merchants. 
From every trading center in Europe 
came factual reports, estimates, and 
guesses as to the amount of grana that 
would be available for the year’s trad- 
ing. The latest news from Brussels con- 
cerning the “cochineal fleet” was re- 
layed from Rome in 1565; an Antwerp 
dispatch estimated total receipts of 
1580; a letter from Mexico reported 
the sailing of one ship with a cochineal 
cargo in 1586. The Venetian ambassa- 
dor in Spain filed an accurate report of 
cochineal imports with the doge and 
senate in 1587; news of English cochi- 
neal prizes emanated from London and 
Antwerp in 1589-90; the Fuggers se- 
cured news of imports from Lisbon in 
1591, Antwerp in 1594, and Rome in 
1596. Venice was the source of a Fug- 
ger report in 1599; an English observer 
at Flushing compiled information from 
Seville and Antwerp in 1600; a Vene- 
tian ambassador reported total receipts 
to his home government in 1608.** 

Trade in cochineal was not confined 
to Europe. As colonizing nations pene- 
trated edges of the vast Asiatic hinter- 
land, they carried their new-found dye- 
stuff with them. Writing in 1577, a 
Spanish author described grana as a 
commodity held in high esteem in such 
distant regions as Turkey and China. 
Surviving documents not only confirm 
this claim but add to the list Barbary, 
Persia, India, and the Philippines. 

An English factor stationed in India 
suggested in 1618 that cochineal would 

33 Great Britain, Public record office, Calendar of 
state papers and manuscripts relating to English 
affairs, existing in the archives and collections of 
Venice and in other libraries of northern Italy, 
Vol. VIII, 1581-1591 (London, 1894), 308; and 
XI, 1607-1610 (London, 1904), 186; Great Britain, 
Historical manuscripts commission, Lord de L’Isle 
MSS (London, 1934), II, 493; and Victor von 
Kiarwitt (ed.), The Fugger news-letters (2 vols.; 
New York, 1925-26), I, 04, 186, and 194; and II, 
37, 45, 96, 190, 201, 202, 232, 273, and 315. 
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find a market in Persia,** but further 
investigation disclosed that it was al- 
ready being employed in both nations. 
India was then importing grana from 
Persia, which, in turn, secured its sup- 
plies from Barbary and Turkey. Early 
English attempts to market cochineal 
in India were unsuccessful, probably 
because they could not match the com- 
petitive price established by rivals. In 
1619 prices on the Indian market 
ranged from 24 to 32 Rs. per pound; 
seven years later the current price was 
reported as 11 tomauns per maund (£3 
5s. per pound). Indian sources of sup- 
ply in 1626 were Venice, Constanti- 
nople, and Holland, although at least 
one English factor of this period used 
East India Company funds to finance 
his personal speculation in cochineal 
imported from Persia. The English East 
India Company re-entered the Indian 
market in 1634, dispatching a consign- 
ment of grana out of Gravesend. Com- 
petition remained keen, however, since 
the Dutch East India Company was 
then selling grana for half its weight in 
silver in exchange for silk.*° 

The establishment of a regular gal- 
leon trade between Mexico and the 
Philippines during the 1570’s suggests 
that grana was exported westward 
shortly thereafter. On the basis of this 
commercial tie with America, Manila 
soon became the great entrepét of the 
Far East. From Manila, cochineal 
quickly found its way into the Chinese 
market, particularly by way of Can- 


34 Great Britain, Public record office, Calendar 
of state papers, colonial series, East Indies, China, 
and Japan, 1617-1621 (London, 1870), p. 159. 


35 Great Britain, Public record office, Calendar 
of state papers, colonial series, East Indies, China, 
and Persia, 1625-1629 (London, 1884), p. 212; 
Calendar of state papers, colonial series, East Indies 
and Persia, 1630-1634 (London, 1892), pp. 529 
and 598; and Sir William Foster, The English fac- 
tories in India (13 vols.; Oxford, 1906-27), I, 169. 
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ton.** Globe-girdling trade in the dye- 
stuff was achieved momentarily in 1765, 
when, as the result of unusual European 
trade conditions, from twenty-eight to 
thirty English, French, Dutch, Swedish, 
and Danish vessels loaded cochineal at 
Canton that had been exported from 
Acapulco. By that date grana was a 
recognized commodity in the trade of 
Cochin China, Cambodia, and Siam.** 


III 


A considerable amount of cochineal 
entered Europe outside the established 
channels of trade. Pirate raiders of 
Spanish fleets seized parts of many 
grana shipments, the concentrated value 
of cochineal making it attractive to 
both corsairs and smugglers. John 


Donne, a raider turned poet, drew a 
forceful analogy by referring to this 
phase of the commerce in one of his, 
“Satyres”:*8 


As Pirats, which doe know 

That there come weak ships fraught with 
Cutchannel 

The men board them. 


In these operations the English were 
especially active. Spanish-English rela- 
tions remained on a quasi-war footing 
from 1568 to 1604, and during this long 
period Queen Elizabeth smiled on Eng- 
lish freebooters who shared their spoils 
and paid regular customs duties. An at- 
tempt to smuggle cochineal into Dart- 
mouth was discovered in 1580; in 1585 
Richard Greenfield brought cochineal 


36H. B. Morse, The chronicles of the East India 
Company trading to China, 1635-1834 (5 vols.; 
Cambridge, 1926-29), II, 390; and Attamira, III, 
524. 

37 Francisco Leanpro pe Viana, “Memorial of 
1765,” in E. H. Brarr and J. H. Rosertson, The 
Philippine Islands, 1493-1803 (55 vols.; Cleve- 
land, 1903-9), XLVIII, 275 and 306. 

38 John Donne, (“Modern library” 
[1946]), IV, 1, 188. 
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into London aboard a ship he had cut 
out of the Spanish fleet; Peter Begle- 
man combined piracy and smuggling 
wher he landed a ton of grana at Poole 
in 1589. In the same year a Fugger 
correspondent reported “bad news for 
the trader” because of the capture of a 
Spanish vessel which carried cochineal 
as part of her £50,000 cargo. John Haw- 
kins and other raiders captured cochi- 
neal in 1590; Lord Howard’s lieuten- 
ant, Robert Flicke, took two Spanish 
vessels carrying fifty-eight chests of 
cochineal and silk in 1591. In the fol- 
lowing year five hundred quintals (fifty 
thousand pounds) were brought into 
England aboard the captured “Madre 
de Dios”; Alderman John Watts of 
London seized another cargo in 1595.*° 

Such a list of prizes indicates that 
Thomas Gage’s later claim was more 
than an empty boast. In discussing the 
merits of England with a Spaniard, 
Gage proudly declared: “No Nation is 
more warlike and high spirited than the 
English, whose very cloathes are fiery; 
wearing more scarlet than any nation in 
the World; ...coming so much with 
their ships to the Indian coasts to fight 
with the Spaniards; and that they de- 
lighted to go in red and be like the Sun, 
so naturally they were brought to those 

39 Great Britain, Public record office, Calendar 
of state papers, domestic series of the reign of 
Elizabeth, 1581-1590 (London, 1865), pp. 588, 595, 
596, and 702; Calendar of state papers, domestic 
series of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I, ad- 
denda, 1580-1625 (London, 1872), p. 6; KLaRWILL, 
II, 96, 190, 201, and 202; M. Oppennerm (ed.), 
The naval tracts of Sir William Monson (5 vols.; 
London, 1902-14), I, 235 and 239; G. C. Wir- 
LIAMSON, George, third earl of Cumberland (Cam- 
bridge, 1920), p. 98; Great Britain, Historical 
manuscripts commission, Salibury MSS, V, 211; 
Richard Hak uyt, The principal navigations, voy- 
ages, traffiques, and discoveries of the English na- 
tion (12 vols.; Glasgow, 1904), VII, 20-21 and 
59-60; and James L. Lrypsay (Earl of Crawford) 


and Robert Steere (eds.), Tudor and Stuart proc- 
lamations, 1485-1714 (2 vols.; Oxford, 1910), I, 93. 
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Seas to single out such ships as withal 
from America carried the rich Com- 
modity of Cochinel, wherof they make 
morye use than Spain itself to die their 
cloaths and Coats.’’*° 

Although the total booty secured by 
the foregoing corsairs is impressive, the 
greatest single prize of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was that taken by the Earl of 
Essex in his Islands voyage of 1597. 
Upon his return to England the queen’s 
favorite was granted a gift of £7,000 
from the captured cargo (approximate- 
ly fifty-five thousand pounds) and the 
remaining cochineal was sold to him at 
18s. a pound as a special mark of favor. 
To make the gift more valuable, all 
grana imports through regular trading 
channels were barred from England for 
two years.*’ During this ban on legiti- 
mate trade, corsairs continued to cap- 
ture and import the crimson dyestuff, 
both Captain Stonton and the Earl of 
Cumberland bringing in additional car- 
goes.** With the conclusion of peace be- 
tween Spain and England, these raiders 
were curbed, however, and no prize 
comparable to that of Essex was cap- 
tured until Captain John Pennington 
seized a cargo worth £35,000 in 1627.** 

The English were not alone in their 
illicit activities. A Dutch resident of the 
Canaries, Jan Aventroot, in 1594 de- 

40 GaGE, p. 222. 

41 Great Britain, Historical manuscripts commis- 
sion, Salisbury MSS, VIII, 36 and 54; Lord de 
L’Isle MSS, 1, 311; and Sara WiruiaMs (ed.), 
Letters written by John Chamberlain during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1861), pp. 34 
and 37. Merchants importing cochineal during the 
term of the monopoly were given a choice of either 
re-exporting it or allowing it to be impounded in 
the customs house until the end of the two-year 
period. 

42 Great Britain, Public record office, Calendar 
of state papers, domestic series of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, 1598-1601 (London, 1869), pp. 92 and 120; 
and WILLIAMSON, p. 206. 


43 Acts of the privy council, 1627, p. 411. 
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vised a more direct method of securing 
the dyestuff. Violating the strict Span- 
ish rules of navigation, he dispatched a 
Dutch ship under a Spanish master to 
Veracruz. Aventroot’s vessel completed 
the voyage without incident, returning 
to the Canaries without paying customs 
at Seville.** Dutch corsairs also preyed 
on exporting centers of the New World. 
From 1623 to 1625, eighty Dutch ships, 
manned by over nine thousand soldiers 
and sailors, were sent into American 
waters. In 1628 one of these privateer 
captains, Piet Heyn, achieved a feat du- 
plicated only twice in the history of 
galleon traffic when he took the entire 
Veracruz flota of four galleons and 
eleven merchantmen.*® This exploit 
must have resulted in a dearth of scar- 
let dyestuff on the Spanish market that 
year. 

Still other Dutch ships haunted the 
important cochineal exporting center of 
Puerto de Caballos, Honduras. Eight or 
more Dutch ships that attacked the 
Honduras galleons in 1607 were beaten 
off, but by 1625 persistent Dutch at- 
tacks had forced the Spanish temporar- 
ily to abandon Caballos and reroute 
cochineal shipments by the inconvenient 
and roundabout way of Cartagena. Not 
until 1642 was Puerto de Caballos re- 
opened, with Spanish authorities order- 
ing their captains to distribute cochi- 
neal cargo throughout the fleet so that 
a single capture would not entail so 
great a loss.*® 

Frenchmen also engaged in this il- 


44 SLuiTer, loc. cit., pp. 171-72. 


45C. H. Harinc, The buccaneers in the West 
Indies in the XVII century (London, 1910), pp. 
49-50. 

46 SLurteEr, loc. cit., p. 191; GAGE, pp. 420-21; 
and José de VerT1a Linace, Norte de la contra- 
tacién de las Indias occidentales (Seville, 1672), 
Book II, p. 96. English corsairs were also active 
in this area as early as 1586 (KLARWILL, I, 94). 
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legal traffic. Cochineal left at the Azores 
by sailors of the Veracruz fleet was im- 
ported into France without paying 
Spanish duties until the abortive 
French attempt to seize the islands in 
1583. Feeble efforts to revive this illicit 
commerce under Henry IV failed be- 
cause of greater Spanish vigilance and 
more rigid supervision of the French 
customs system, but a slight trickle of 
tax-free cochineal continued to enter 
France by way of the Cape Verde 
Islands.*? Probably the most effective 
measure in halting French smuggling, 
however, was a Spanish regulation that 
waived customs duties on cochineal re- 
exported to France by Spanish mer- 
chants.** This did not deter French cor- 
sairs, who joined the Dutch and English 
in American waters. While captive on 
such a raider’s vessel in 1615, Captain 
John Smith saw it take a Spanish ship 
carrying fifty chests of cochineal. Ap- 
parently in an effort to avoid customs, 
this prize was landed at Gulion, near 
Rochelle.*® 

Plagued by these raids on their fleets, 
the Spanish adopted defensive meas- 
ures. Often the compact grana cargoes 
were carried aboard powerfully armed 
escort vessels of the flota. Other ship- 
ments were dispatched on the swift and 
agile navios de aviso that made un- 
scheduled crossings of the Atlantic. 

Not all privateering of the period was 
directed against Spanish commerce. 
Every legitimate cargo of the dyestuff 
was vulnerable, regardless of the na- 
tional flag under which it sailed. French, 


47 Gustave Facniez, L’économie sociale de la 
France sous Henri IV, 1589-1610 (Paris, 1897), 
Pp. 277. 

48 MONTCHRETIEN, Pp. 211. 


49 Edward Arper (ed.), Capt. John Smith, 
works, 1608-1631 (Birmingham, 1884), p. 738. 
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Dutch, and Florentine shipments were 
seized by English buccaneers, and cor- 
sairs of other nations reciprocated in 
kind. Some of these operations were of a 
far more complex character than legiti- 
mate commerce, their international 
scope being well illustrated by a case 
tried before an English admiralty court 
in 1608. In May 1607 Peter Vanlore 
and twelve other Flemings and Span- 
iards loaded the French ship “Pearl of 
Calais” at Seville with cochineal and 
indigo destined for Calais. The “Pearl,” 
however, was captured by English pri- 
vateers (commissioned by the states 
general of Holland), who carried both 
ship and cargo to the port of Alvarocha 
on the Barbary Coast. Here the cargo 
was sold to Jewish merchants of Lis- 
bon, who planned to resell it in Eng- 
land. One of the privateer captains next 
embarked the cochineal for London in 
the ship “Johnathan.” Meanwhile, the 
cochineal had been sold to an English- 
man, Edmund Bradshaw, and for some 
undisclosed reason it was transferred to 
the “Peter of London” while in transit 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
“Peter” had originally been chartered 
for a voyage by Lionel Cranfield and 
other English speculators. These men 
declared the prize cochineal before the 
customs when the “Peter” arrived at 
London, and it was sold to them for 
£907. They, in turn, resold the dyestuff 
in England and “beyond the sea” for 
an amount variously estimated as £2,- 
200 and £3,000. At this point the orig- 
inal shippers sued for recovery!*° 

50 Great Britain, Historical manuscripts commis- 
sion, Sackville MSS, I, 138, 158, 159, and 344; and 
Cal. S.P., dom., addenda, 1580-1625, p. 587. The 
practice of carrying prize goods to Barbary was 
originated by one of Raleigh’s ships, the “Roebuck.” 
Awkward questions in the admiralty court and pay- 


ment of customs were thus avoided (OPPENHEIM, 
I, 258). 
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IV 


In a century when mercantilism was 
the dominant economic doctrine it is 
not surprising that the new dyestuff was 
involved in state regulation of exports 
and imports, taxation, the promotion of 
home industries, and a search for na- 
tional sources of supply. Early French 
opposition to cochineal was based on 
the contention that it was used only for 
luxury fabrics, thus destroying the 
market for French madder, encour- 
aging extravagance and waste, and 
draining precious metals from the coun- 
try. These arguments were attacked by 
Jean Bodin, who in The republic advo- 
cated that luxury goods such as cochi- 
neal-dyed fabrics be denied to no one. 
Rather than absolute prohibition, heavy 
taxes should be levied on such goods, 
making them so expensive that only 
“the rich and well-fed” could afford 
them.*' Bodin’s program was contested 
by merchants who profited from the 
trade in dyestuffs. The provincial es- 
tates general of Normandy in 1582 
warned Henry III that heavy taxation 
of dyed cloth would reduce the importa- 
tion of cochineal and other dyes from 
which the king “prend grans droits.”*” 
Another viewpoint was expressed by the 
assembly of notables in 1583. This body 
asked that all duties be removed from 
cochineal to promote the French dyeing 
industry.** Taxation of the dyestuff then 
included the following levies: a 4 per 
cent gabelle imposed on all dye imports; 
a special tariff of 4 deniers per barrel 
collected at Rouen; a tax of 6 livres, 


51 Jean Bonin, Les six livres de la republique 
(Paris, 1583), pp. 887-88. 
52 Charles de ROBILLARD DE BEAUREPAIRE (ed.), 


Cahiers des états de Normandie sous le régne de 
Henri III (2 vols.; Rouen, 1887-88), II, ro. 


53 C. W. Coxe, French mercantilist doctrines be- 
fore Colbert (New York, 1931), pp. 38-39. 
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14 sous assessed on each hundredweight 
that entered Paris. In 1593 Henry IV 
made a concession to merchant demands 
by halving the latter levy.** 

French statesmen also toyed with mo- 
nopolistic projects involving complete 
state control of dye commerce and in- 
dustry. Cahiers of the third estate in 
1576 and 1578 requested high, state- 
imposed dyeing standards that would 
attract undyed foreign cloth. The Es- 
tates General of 1614 actually approved 
a far more comprehensive plan. Fran- 
cois du Noyer, a French promoter, sug- 
gested that a giant company be formed, 
which, among its other activities, would 
become the sole importer of foreign dye- 
stuffs, regulate all dyeing within France, 
and prevent the exportation of undyed 
cloth. Although this project never re- 
ceived the necessary royal confirma- 
tion, it was not finally abandoned until 
1634.” In the meantime other French 
leaders urged the king to insure a sup- 
ply of the new dyestuffs through French 
colonization in the New World.*® 

A striking parallel exists between 
French plans and those attempted in 
England during this period. The brief 
Essex monopoly of cochineal trade has 
already been described, but state regu- 
lation did not end at that point. Upon 
expiration of the Essex patent, a new 
grant was issued to William Typper, a 
London merchant, who was given the 
sole right to import cochineal from 
Spain. This concession was blocked by 
the vigorous protests of interested mer- 
chants. They effectively pointed out 
that cochineal was the second most 

54 Auguste Bernarp (ed.), Procés-verbaux des 
états généraux de 1593 (Paris, 1842), p. 756. 


55 Core, French mercantilist doctrines, p. 41, n. 2; 
and Colbert and a century of French mercantilism 
(2 vols.; New York, 1939), I, 116-33. 
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valuable import from the peninsula, 
that such a patent would destroy them, 
and that a bad precedent would be es- 
tablished.** Nevertheless, a far more in- 
clusive plan was soon launched under 
the leadership of Alderman William 
Cockayne. Proposals that all English 
cloth be dyed within the country had 
circulated as early as 1553, but Cock- 
ayne was the first leader to gain serious 
consideration for the project. In 1606 
he allied himself with the Clothworkers’ 
Company of London in advocating that 
no undyed English cloth be exported. 
While the entire project was probably 
but one aspect of the struggle for power 
between the Eastland Company and the 
Merchant Adventurers, Cockayne ral- 
lied to his support all other trading com- 
panies, drapers, clothworkers, dye im- 
porters, the privy council, and James I. 
Advocates of the plan predicted that 
eighty thousand additional cloths would 
be dyed in England, royal revenues 
from exportation of dyed cloth would 
increase by £20,000, dyers and other 
cloth workers would derive £140,000 
from the added work, and customs from 
dye importation would increase by £20,- 
ooo."* Activities in connection with 
Cockayne’s vast project offer a glimpse 
of cochineal’s status in English taxation, 
legislation, and trade. The privy coun- 
cil was assured in 1613 that cochineal 
could be imported in quantities suffi- 
cient for the needs of all scarlet dyers, 
and a survey of the Suffolk dyeing in- 
dustry resulted in the claim that duties 
from grana consumed in that area to- 
taled £667, or 1s. 4d. per cloth. Appar- 
ently as part of the general plan, the sur- 
veyor-general of the customs proposed 


57 Cal. S.P., dom., 1598-1601, p. 368. 
58 Artrid Frus, Alderman Cockayne’s project and 
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in 1614 that the tariff on cochineal be 
doubled.*® 

Other taxation of cochineal was in- 
volved in the project. An exchequer de- 
cree ordered that the same rates of al- 
nage be assessed on cochineal-dyed 
cloths as had formerly been collected on 
those dyed with kermes. Since this was 
the highest alnage fee (actually 1 half- 
penny per cloth for the alnager and 6d. 
subsidy), the order encountered resist- 
ance. London drapers entered a plea 
with the privy council in 1613, which de- 
clared: “There is no dye at all in graine 
but scarlett, which is the only dye meant 
and intended by the statute under the 
name of graine; and that Cuchenelo is 
but a newe found dye in respect to the 
antiquity of scarlet colour; and was not 
knowne, nor came into use, a long time 
after the statute was made; and by con- 
sequence is quitt out of the meaneing 
thereof.” This protest gained the drap- 
ers a temporary stay of taxation from 


the privy council, but grana was too rich 
a commodity to escape heavy taxes for 
any extended period. It was soon to ap- 
propriate the terminology formerly re- 
served for kermes, and “grain” and “in- 


grained” became synonymous with 
cochineal-dyed fabrics. Such recognition 
was achieved by ca. 1616, when it was 
provided that cloths thought to be false- 
ly dyed were to be tried “by the trial of 
graine and cochinela.””™ 

Although Cockayne was forced to 
abandon his plans for an all-English 
dyeing industry in 1617, other English 
leaders directed their efforts toward 


59 Ibid., pp. 208 and 262; and Pacer, II, 262. 

60 Frits, p. 41, n. 5. 

61 Great Britain, Privy council, Acts of the privy 
council of England, 1613-1614 (London, 1921), pp. 
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dex to the series of records known as the remem- 
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freeing the nation from her insecure 
and humiliating dependence on Spanish 
dyestuffs. In the hope of garnering val- 
uable information, a skilled dyer, Mar- 
tin Hubblestone, was dispatched on the 
sixth Persian expedition in 1579 at the 
expense of the London Dyers’ Com- 
pany and interested merchants. Hub- 
blestone’s instructions, drafted by the 
elder Richard Hakluyt, display an in- 
tense desire to free the cloth industry 
from the foreign market and promote 
the native dyeing industry.® Failure of 
the Persian venture caused leading mer- 
cantilists to turn to the New World in 
the hope that they might duplicate 
Spain’s discovery of cochineal and 
other dyestuffs. The elder Hakluyt in 
1578 drafted detailed instructions for 
Martin Frobisher’s expedition that in- 
cluded the following advice: “Or if you 
can find the berrie of Cochinile with 
which we colour Stammelles, or any 
Roote, Berrie, Fruite, wood, or earth fit 
for dying, you win a notable thing fitte 
for our state of cloathing. This Coch- 
enile is naturall in the West Indies of 
that Firme.’’® Six years later Richard 
Hakluyt the Younger drafted his “Dis- 
course of western planting,” in which he 
suggested that dyers accompany all 
future American colonizers “to seek in 
that firme that riche Cochinilio.” In 
1585 he informed the Roanoke expedi- 
tion that it might expect to find cochi- 
neal in that latitude; instructions to the 
council of Virginia (1609) mention 
cochineal as an objective in founding 
the colony.™ 

This early hope did not die easily. 
The Old Providence Island Company 
told Governor Philip Bell that they 
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would entertain any proposals he might 
advance for securing the dyestuff; the 
same company in 1636 ordered Captain 
Williams Rons to make “strict inquiry” 
as to whether grana might be grown on 
Santa Catalina. These plans were ended, 
of course, by the successful Spanish at- 
tack of 1641. 

In this international struggle the 
Spanish occupied a particularly favor- 
able position. By right of conquest a 
natural monopoly of the dyestuff was 
theirs, and this was guarded by strin- 
gent regulations forbidding export of the 
live insect from America. An element of 
secrecy was thus injected into the com- 
merce which was not dispelled for cen- 
turies. As a result, other colonizing na- 
tions found themselves in the anomalous 
position of searching for a dyestuff con- 
cerning whose true nature they knew 
but little. 

Thanks to Richard Hakluyt, the Eng- 
lish gathered scattered bits of informa- 
tion from nearly every traveler who vis- 
ited New Spain in the sixteenth century. 
The inaccuracy of these reports, how- 
ever, may have increased the confusion 
fostered by Spanish policy. An early 
observer, Robert Tomson, described 
cochineal as being “not a worme, or a 
flye, as some say it is, but a berrie that 
groweth upon certain bushes in the 
wilde fielde which is gathered in time 
of yeere, when it is ripe.” Other English 
travelers added slight bits of informa- 
tion. Roger Bodenham quoted grana 
prices on the Mexican market; John 
Chilton described exporting centers; 
Henry Hawks called attention to its im- 
portance among New Spain’s exports; 
Myles Philips gave information on ship- 
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ping practices.** Thomas Gage in the 
early seventeenth century added little 
exact information, so that by 1625 Eng- 
lishmen had only vague ideas on the 
subject. French knowledge was as un- 
satisfactory, being based on Samuel de 
Champlain’s description of 1599. Ac- 
cording to Champlain, cochineal was 
grown in New Spain as peas were grown 
on the continent. When ripe, the stalks 
were cut, harvested, threshed, and seed 
cochineal replanted in the ground.” In 
duration and completeness this deliber- 
ate Spanish obscurantism resulted in one 
of the best-kept trade secrets of all time. 
Not until the late eighteenth century 
were live cochineal insects successfully 
smuggled out of Mexico.® 

Spanish regulation of the dyestuff 
came very early, fraud and poor dyeing 
practices being prohibited in a code of 
101 ordinances issued from 1528 to 
1552 under Charles V. The use of coch- 
ineal was restricted to fabrics woven of 
the finest wool, and both cloth and dye- 
ing inspectors were charged with en- 
forcing standards of width and length. 
No mixture of cochineal with such in- 
ferior dyes as madder was permitted 
under the Spanish code, which was sup- 
plemented by Mexican legislation that 
forbade adulteration and established 
standards of quality.® 

For several decades after 1526 the 
Spanish government displayed little in- 
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terest in cochineal commerce. Tenta- 
tive proposals to exploit this trade for 
the crown’s benefit were not made until 
1568, when the fourth viceroy of Mexi- 
co, Martin Enriquez de Almanza (1568- 
80), was ordered to explore the possi- 
bility of creating a royal monopoly. This 
asiento was to be sold by the king to a 
Spanish merchant, who would import 
all cochineal and have the sole right to 
resell it abroad.”® After surveying the 
situation in New Spain, Enriquez filed 
his report in 1575. The viceroy ap- 
proved of the royal monopoly in prin- 
ciple, declaring that there would be no 
great outcry in Mexico, since the trade 
was in few hands.” Despite this favor- 
able report, no immediate action was 
taken on the proposed asiento. While 
specific reasons for this delay are lack- 
ing, it may safely be assumed that the 
new project met with urited opposition 
from the powerful Seville consulado and 
other interested merchants. 

Although the plan languished, it was 
not entirely abandoned. Commerce in 
the dyestuff expanded rapidly from 1575 
to 1600, a period also marked by re- 
curring crises in the Spanish treasury. 
Spurred by the threat of bankruptcy, 
the impecunious government of Philip 
II continued to toy with monopoly proj- 
ects. In 1596 the junta de hacienda de 
Indias (first organized in 1595) pro- 

69 Gerénimo de Uztariz, The theory and practice 
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posed that all cochineal be imported for 
the king’s account. The value of the 
trade was such by that date that annual 
net profit from this monopoly was esti- 
mated at 100,000 ducats. At a session 
of September 20, 1597 the junta adopted 
a cautious policy, however, and it agreed 
that Viceroy Gaspar Zuniga y Acevedo 
(1595-1603) should be consulted be- 
fore any definite action was taken.”* In 
the midst of these plans a royal cédula 
of 1601 temporarily settled the monop- 
oly question. Recognizing that some 
traders in New Spain were exploiting 
the Indian producers, the crown ordered 
that natives be allowed to export coch- 
ineal directly to Spain without impedi- 
ment.” This was but a stopgap meas- 
ure, however. In 1607 a special junta 
of the Spanish council of hacienda was 
called without representation of the 
council of the Indies. Under the leader- 
ship of Fr. Gaspar de Cordoba the asi- 
ento question was again examined and 
rejected."* This action marked a turn- 
ing point in the monopoly question, al- 
though it was not until 1622 that a 
cédula specifically forbade the purchase 
of cochineal for the king’s account. 
Under the same law producers and 
traders were allowed to sell the dyestuff 
freely if they maintained established 
standards of grading and quality.” De- 
spite this official pronouncement, Span- 
ish royalty continued to find the earlier 
proposals attractive. Philip IV sug- 
gested to Viceroy Rodrigo Pacheco y 
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Osorio (1624-35) that such an estanco 
be sold to a trader named Pedro Barba. 
The viceroy rejected this proposal, de- 
claring that he found little to commend 
the idea and many dangers inherent in 
it. As late as 1677 a royal councilor ad- 
vocated that European cochineal trade 
be restricted to Spaniards.” 

Having abandoned all plans for a 
royal monopoly, the junta of 1607 
turned next to taxation as a means of 
improving Spanish finances. Cochineal 
by that date was already subjected to 
heavy multiple Spanish and Mexican 
taxation, including the tithe (diezmo) 
levied in New Spain; Mexican and 
Spanish alcabalas (sales taxes) of 2 and 
10 per cent, respectively; a tax (averia) 
for the maintenance of protective con- 
voys that ranged from 4 to 5 per cent; 
tariffs (almojarifuzgos) of 21% per cent 
ad valorem on exports from Mexico and 
5 per cent upon entry into Spain, plus 
several minor levies. In 1608 or shortly 
thereafter this formidable tax structure 
was capped by imposition of a tariff of 
to silver ducats on each arroba of coch- 
ineal exported from Spain, and, as Arti- 
nano remarks with some exaggeration, 
by that date it was all exported.” 

The results of this levy were imme- 
diate and totally unlike those antici- 
pated by the Spanish court. Registered 
imports of cochineal in 1607 had been 
7,673 arrobas; in 1608 they declined to 
475 cases (possibly 3,380 arrobas); 
average imports from 1608 to 1614 fell 
to 2,000 arrobas. In 1615 only 859 arro- 
bas were legally imported, and in sev- 
eral succeeding years not a single regis- 
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tered arroba arrived at Cadiz. Alarmed 
at this decline in registered shipments, 
the council of the Indies asked the coun- 
cil of hacienda to investigate. Members 
of this financial body concluded that 
much of the decline was more apparent 
than real. The new tax had created a 
vast illicit traffic in cochineal, which was 
now imported outside the official and 
taxable registers of cargo. 

A serious breach in the Spanish mo- 
nopoly system was opened by this legis- 
lation, since the bulk of the dyestuff 
now entered and left Spain illegally. The 
new tax also defeated its original pur- 
pose, which had been to bolster Spanish 
revenues. Prior to the imposition of the 
export tax, grana customs duties alone 
had amounted to 15 ,000,000—16,000,000 
maravedis per year. These receipts now 
declined so that all taxes on cochineal 
amounted to less.** While this particu- 
lar tax was revised, the Spanish govern- 
ment continued to exploit its monopoly 
position in the trade. At the close of the 
colonial period it was estimated that 
Spanish taxation of the dyestuff repre- 
sented nearly 50 per cent of its intrinsic 
value by the time it had cleared customs 
at Seville. Beyond Spain the dyestuff 
was subjected to the regular and special 
levies of other European nations.” 


V 


One further phase of the commerce 
deserves consideration. New dyeing 
methods, the migration of dyers, and 
relative dyeing costs were important 
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factors that affected the trade. The most 
comprehensive statistics on European 
cochineal prices are those assembled by 
Nicholas W. Posthumus. Aithough con- 
secutive annual prices are lacking in the 
period up to 1625, the widespread price 
fluctuations which were characteristic 
of the commerce are clearly shown. In 
pounds of Brabant weight (470.2 gm.), 
sale prices of cochineal on the Amster- 
dam market until 1630 were as shown 
in Table 1.°° Somewhat greater perspec- 
tive on these prices may be achieved by 
comparing them with those of the years 


TABLE 1 
Price 
in Guilders 


1721-45, employed by price historians 
as an equitable base period. During 
these twenty-five years the average 
price of cochineal was 9.83 guilders. 
Seventeenth-century extremes in the 
price of grana show its mercurial price 
history: in July 1642 it sold for 33.9 
guilders per pound on the Amsterdam 
market; in April 1677 it sold for 8.4 
guilders. Translated into grams of silver, 
cochineal prices up to 1630 in pounds 
of Brabant weight were as shown in 
Table 2.*' Reduced to percentages, coch- 
ineal ranged in value from 16 to 57 per 
cent of its weight in silver from 1589 to 
1629. The ratio during the 1721-45 base 
period was 20 per cent. 

Scattered English price records up to 
1625 confirm the pattern established on 

80 PosTHUMUS, pp. 421-22. 
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the Amsterdam exchange. English mer- 
chants were obtaining grana in Spain at 
15s. a pound in 1575; in 1589 it was 
valued at 26s. on the English market. 
Prices ranged between 30 and 4os. in 
early 1598, but the Essex prize cargo 
produced a glut on the market that de- 
pressed prices to 16s. By 1601 cochineal 
had recovered to 21s.; in 1608 it re- 
turned to 30s., and some was sold 
abroad at 34s. In 1621 it was casually 


TABLE 2 
Grams 
of Silver 


described as selling above ros.; in 1626 
it sold at 33s. Such widespread varia- 
tions were a threat to all traders, and 
English merchants at an early date 
made concerted efforts to control prices. 

Closely connected with price were 
standards of grading, since the value 
and dyeing qualities of cochineal varied 
with the producing regions, methods of 
killing and drying (which determined 
appearance), and the dyestuff’s origin 
(wild or cultivated). Efforts at stand- 
ardization were made by the English in 
1619, when the London city garbler was 
ordered to begin the sorting of all im- 
ported cochineal. Grana sold out of 
French prizes in 1626 was classified by 
the English as Mestera (Mixteca?) 
worth 33s. 4d. per pound; Tesiala 
(Tlaxcala?) at 30s.; Campeiana (cam- 
pesino?) at 6s.; and Silvester (silves- 
tre?) at 5s.°° 

The comparative cost of dyeing with 
different ingredients can be estimated 
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from early seventeenth-century English 
records. Suffolk dyers secured their 
deepest blues by dyeing the fabric in 
the wool with indigo and woad. Four 
pounds of indigo (costing an average of 
5s. per pound) and 133 pounds of woad 
(costing £2 1os. per hundredweight) 
were required for one of these cloths, 
making a total of £4 7s. This same mix- 
ture would produce two azure cloths 
(costing £2 4s. each) or four plunkets 
or watchlets (costing £1 2s. each). Log- 
wood for a black cloth cost 2s. 6d. (6d. 
per pound). Suffolk dyers employed 
cochineal only to dye cloths already 
dyed in the wool with indigo and woad, 
and by this means they secured “‘violets, 
murreyes, silver colour, peach colour, 
and other colours,” depending on the 
depth of the original color.** Although 
the amount of grana used in this method 
is unknown, it was probably somewhat 
less than the five pounds later required 
to dye an unprepared broadcloth or the 
three pounds needed for a “Long Bay.” 
At what appears to be an average figure 
for the early seventeenth century (20s. ) 
the cost of dye in a broadcloth was £5 
and £3 in a “Long Bay.” In a period of 
inflated cochineal prices (1715), when 
grana sold for 43s. per pound, a par- 
liamentary committee declared that a 
cloth costing £9 or less before dyeing 
required cochineal worth £10 15s. Eng- 
lish bays worth £7 ros. undyed required 
cochineal worth £6 9s. When labor and 
other factors were considered, the com- 
mittee estimated the average cost of 
dying a cloth at £14, although at nor- 
mal prices (19-20s.) it had been only 
£7 1os.** Restated in another way, the 
cost of dyeing in “grain” was sometimes 
greater than the value of the unfinished 
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cloth. Cochineal used in dyeing a cloth 
might cost forty times as much as a 
comparable amout of logwood; the ratio 
between indigo and grana might be 1:2. 
Apparently the term “priceless coch- 
ineal” was not used loosely by Euro- 
peans. 

The high cost of cochineal restricted 
its use to better-quality cloths through- 
out Europe, and as a result those dyers 
who worked with grana soon formed an 
elite group in their craft. Outside Spain 
some of the first successful experiments 
in cochineal dyeing were conducted in 
the Flemish tapestry industry by Pieter 
Coecke (1501-1550) of Aelst. Results 
of these experiments were probably car- 
ried to southern Europe by Coecke and 
other Flemish tapestry workers, who 
migrated to Italy from the Low Coun- 
tries during the sixteenth century. With- 
in Flanders use of the new tint was pro- 
moted by disintegration of the guild 
system. New weaving centers arose at 
Tournai, Beuges, Hondschoote, Ypres, 
Verviers, and Armentiéres, where dyers 
could try the new tints without restric- 
tion. Flemish mastery of new dyeing 
methods came early, since Marcos de 
Ayala, a resident of Yucatan, in 1543 
brought out Flemish master-dyers to 
aid him in developing use of the native 
dyes in that outpost of New Spain.® 

Religious warfare in the late sixteenth 
century provoked a mass migration of 
Flemish dyers that continued for sev- 
eral decades. With them these “Refor- 
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mation refugees” carried perfected tech- 
niques for dyeing in “Dutch scarlet” to 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
England. Judging from limited evidence, 
it appears that these craftsmen were an 
important factor in spreading knowl- 
edge of the new scarlet tint.*® 

The manner in which dyers and new 
technological developments circulated 
through Europe is illustrated in the 
story of the Drebbel family. Cornelius 
Drebbel was born in Alkamar, Holland, 
in 1572. In either 1604 or 1605 he mi- 
grated to England, and by 1607 he had 
established his dyer’s workshop at Strat- 
ford-le-Bow, near London. Tradition 
has ascribed to this dyer the accidental 
discovery of “Bow-dye,” a brilliant scar- 
let produced by the addition of chloride 
of tin to prepared cochineal. Drebbel’s 
dye (commonly called “‘Drebbel’s scar- 
let”) may have been but a refinement 
of the earlier “Dutch scarlet,” but his 
method was unquestionably superior to 
those then used in England. His discov- 
ery has been hailed as one of the land- 
marks in dyeing history, and it undoubt- 
edly strengthened England’s competi- 
tive position in the industry. 

Following Drebbel’s death (1634) the 
formula of his dyestuff was preserved 
and exploited in the same dyeshop by 
his sons-in-law, Sibertus and Abraham 
Kuffler (Kuffeler?). In the course of 
their careers these men worked in every 
important cloth-producing country of 
western Europe. Born in Holland, they 
migrated at an early age to Italy. In 
1610 they journeyed to England, where 
they became employees of Drebbel. 
Later, after marrying his daughters, 
they became his business partners. Ap- 
parently more astute entrepreneurs than 
Drebbel, the new partners strengthened 
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the business and added their name to 
the improved tint, which was now known 
as “Kuffler’s colour.” After Drebbel’s 
death the Kufflers further expanded the 
family business by establishing a dye 
works in Holland, in which Sibertus 
Kuffler was particularly active. Abra- 
ham Kuffler is of even more historical 
importance, since he was apparently the 
man (with Jean Kuffler) whom Jean 
Baptiste Colbert induced to settle in 
France at a later date. Under a special 
monopoly, issued in 1662, the Kufflers 
were given the right to dye with coch- 
ineal in any section of France except 
the stream of the Gobelins. Their “new” 
method of scarlet dyeing was described 
as being so color-fast that it was not 
affected when a cloth was dipped in 
vinegar or lemon juice. For members 
of this family a knowledge of scarlet 
dyeing became an international pass- 
port, and they played a part in the 
mercantilistic policies of at least two 
nations.** 

A unique chapter in French history 
of the craft centers around the famed 
Gobelin tapestry and dye works on the 
River Biévre, near Paris. Renowned 
scarlets had been produced from kermes 
by the Gobelin family before the dis- 
covery of America, but during the reign 
of Francis I (1515-47) Giles Gobelin 
is reputed to have introduced cochineal 
scarlet in the family dye shops. Despite 

87 Cote, Colbert, II, 205; and H. G. Sirs, 
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this early development, the Gobelin 
works did not prosper. Religious wars 
after 1562 disrupted production, and in 
1604 the comptroller-general of com- 
merce, Isaac de Laffemas, decried the 
fallen state of the Gobelins. Attempts 
at restoration were made under Henry 
IV, when the dye works were national- 
ized. The great revival which made the 
name “Gobelins” synonymous with fine 
colors was not achieved until later, how- 
ever, when Colbert placed the Dutch 
expert, Josse Van den Kerchove, in 
charge of dyeing operations.** Other 
Dutch processes were not introduced 
until 1665. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that French guild methods and regu- 
lations for scarlet dyeing were well de- 
fined by 1625. Colbert’s Instruction 
générale pour la teinture of 1669 to a 
great extent served merely to codify 
well-established practices in the indus- 
try. Under these regulations cochineal 
was classified as a bon teint whose use 
was restricted to those highly skilled 
artisans permitted to work with such 
dyes.*® 

As of the year 1625, Dutch dyers 
dominated scarlet dyeing in western 
Europe. Not only were these experts re- 
cruited to improve the dyeing methods 
of other nations, but their own weaving 
and dyeing industry was among the 
most important on the continent, and 
their skill attracted the unfinished cloths 
of other nations. English mercantilists 
estimated that fifty thousand people in 
the Netherlands were employed in dye- 
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ing English woolens that were exported 
before they reached the dyeing vats.*° 
Perhaps as many as eighty thousand 
cloths were involved, and, while this 
total includes all shades and colors, most 
exported English cloths were of the high 
quality reserved for better dyes such 
as grana. In view of this activity, it is 
not surprising that cochineal trade was 
heavily concentrated in Holland and 
that Dutch dyers were universally re- 
spected. 


VI 


From the foregoing description of 
European cochineal commerce several 
conclusions may be drawn. It seems 
apparent that the New World dyestuff 
was readily accepted by European 
dyers, the inertia of traditional methods 
and vested interests being negligible. In 
England, France, and the Low Coun- 
tries, by 1625, cochineal provided the 
superlative dye for crimson cloth, and 
all former red dyestuffs were regarded 
as inferior substitutes. The value of 
cochineal was such that it was some- 
times worth more than the cloth with 
which the dyer worked. Beginning with 
a minor shipment in 1526, the crimson- 
hued insect from Mexico had become, 
during the course of the century, a pre- 
cious commodity in international trade. 
Like American gold and silver, it drew 
merchants to Seville and Cadiz. Here 
they competed for this rich tinting agent, 
whose value approached its weight in 
silver on the East Indian market. War 


90 E. Lipson, The history of the woollen and 
worsted industries (London, 1921), p. 100, n. 1. 
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did not halt this trade; heavy taxation 
merely created an illicit commerce. For- 
eign corsairs raided Spanish fleets in 
search of grana; its possible discovery 
was an additional spur for colonization 
in the New World. 

American cochineal was an element 
in the decline of Venetian commerce and 
power; it was also a factor in Spanish 
wealth, Dutch commerce, Gobelin dye- 
ing fame, the Flemish migrations, and 
the rise of industrial England. For gen- 
erations this Spanish monopoly was re- 
garded enviously by the citizens of less- 
favored nations; its origin and nature 
defied studies by such scientists as 
Robert Boyle and Anton van Leeuwen- 
hoek.** 

The great era of European cochineal 
commerce came only in the two hundred 
and fifty years following 1625, when 
volume, value, and industrial uses of 
the dyestuff reached their height. Never- 
theless, at the close of the first century 
this American product had already par- 
ticipated in the reconstruction of Euro- 
pean industry and commerce; its fame 
had reached the outposts of European 
colonization on every continent; and 
the dyeing term “ingrained” had become 
a synonym for cochineal—the acme in 
brilliant, fast scarlet. 
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91 Anton van LEEUWENHOEK, “An account of 
cochineal, 1704,” in C. Hutton, G. SHaw, and 
R. Pearson (eds.), The philosophical transactions 
of the Royal Society of London (18 vols.; London, 
1809), V, 140-47 (Leeuwenhoek’s hypothetical re- 
construction of the insect may be found in Pl. V 
of the same volume) ; and Peter SHaw (ed.), The 
philosophical works of the Honourable Robert 
Boyle, Esq. (3 vols.; London, 1738), II, 74 and 92. 
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THE MANDATE SYSTEM AND REPRESENTATION TO THE 
ESTATES GENERAL UNDER THE OLD REGIME 


OWEN ULPH 


I 


ENCH constitutional experience under the 

Old Regime furnishes an interesting case 
study in the failure of a parliamentary institu- 
tion to mature after it had apparently taken 
root. The estates general, despite a long and 
eventful career, ultimately succumbed when 
formidable obstacles seemed to prevent their 
transformation from an assembly of humble, 
class-minded, provincial petitioners to a nation- 
al, sovereign, legislative body. The institution 
abolished itself by the resolution of June 17, 
1789. Reasons for the inadequacy of the estates 
general as a national legislative assembly were 
numerous. Evidence seems to indicate that not 
the least important of these reasons was the ap- 
parent inability of the deputies to assume the 
status and powers necessary to becoming effec- 
tive representatives of the French nation. It was 
the mandate principle, in particular the mandat 
impératif, through which this particular short- 
coming of the estates general most clearly ex- 
pressed itself. 

Although representative government has fre- 
quently appeared in the past on municipal and 
provincial levels, its growth and significance in 
recent times have, for the most part, coincided 
with that of national government. As the feudal 
monarchy was gradually displaced by the na- 
tional state system, deputies to the various me- 
dieval assemblies were required to become more 
than parochial delegates in order to adapt them- 
selves to the changing pattern of political and 
social life. It was necessary for them to become 
representatives of the nation as a whole with 
power to decide issues in a manner that would 
be binding upon all constituents. This change 
occurred in England quite casually.? By the 
eighteenth century William Blackstone was 
able to write: “Every member [of parliament], 
though chosen by one particular district, when 
elected and returned, serves for the whole 

™L. G. W. Lecce, Select documents illustrative of 


the French Revolution: the Constituent Assembly (Ox- 
ford, 1905), I, 19. 


realm; for the end of his coming thither is not 
particular, but general; not barely to advantage 
his constituents, but the common wealth.’’ 

In France this attitude toward “‘national rep- 
resentation” failed to develop so easily. Depu- 
ties, throughout the periods of greatest activity 
of the estates general, remained unfree agents 
closely tied to their local constituencies. Their 
function was not to express personal views in the 
name of the common wealth, but to present ca- 
hiers which had been drawn up by assemblies of 
the bailiwicks and parishes. Deputies were re- 
quired to confine their attentions to the particu- 
lar business for which they had been summoned 
by the king and, in most cases, possessed no 
power to commit themselves beyond the specific 
instructions attached to the cahiers by their 
constituents. This traditional restriction upon 
the initiative of the deputies, which came to be 
recognized in French public law as the principle 
of the mandat impératif, continued to operate 
and hamper the activities of the estates as late 
as 1789. The Comte d’Antraigues wrote an ex- 
tensive eulogy of the estates general in the early 
summer of 1788 but was forced to admit that 


2 Parliamentary writs of summons indicate a na- 
tional attitude toward representation in England as 
early as the thirteenth century. For example, “three 
knights have been summoned from each of our coun- 
ties to be at St. Albans on the approaching feast oi 
St. Matthew the Apostle, in order to deliberate on 
the common affairs of our kingdom.” Again, ““we must 
hold a deliberation . . . to establish and consolidate 
full assurance of peace and tranquility for the honor 
of God and the advantage of our whole kingdom.” Still 
further, ‘‘we command and firmly enjoin that... 
you cause the said mayor, together with the bailiffs 
and six of the better and more discreet and substan- 
tial men to come with all haste to Westminster . . . 
there in the matters aforesaid to do whatever we 
shall see fit to provide by the common counsel of our 
kingdom” (C. STEPHENSON and F. G. MArRcHAM, 
Sources of English constitutional history, a selection of 
documents from A.D. 600 to the present [New York, 
1937], pp. 150-53 [italics mine]). 

3 W. BLACKSTONE, Commentaries on the laws of 
England (Chicago, 1884), I, 158. 
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the deputies were ‘“‘only mandate bearers un- 
able to decide any issue not positively ordered 
by their constituents.”4 The constituents, he 
pointed out, bound their deputies through the 
cahiers which both “established and limited 
their powers.’’s 


II 


The mandate system seems to have had its 
origin in medieval times. Great seigneurs and 
prelates frequently adopted the practice of at- 
tending the curia regis by proxy.® The proxy was 
empowered to consent to demands and to voice 
opinions only as instructed by those who em- 
ployed him. In this way the system of proxies 
served as a convenient safeguard for the inter- 
ests of the lay and ecclesiastical lords, who, by 
direct personal attendance, might have found it 
necessary to make concessions to demands of 
the crown that could have been avoided or in- 
definitely postponed by remaining in the seclu- 
sion of their estates.?7 In 1308 the clergy were 
represented at the estates general almost entire- 
ly through proxies, and it seems apparent that 
the chief reason for this large-scale indirect at- 
tendance was the reluctance of the churchmen 
to make personal commitments on the embar- 
rassing subject of the despoliation of the Tem- 
plars. 

The custom of answering the royal summons 
through proxies, however, was more than a de- 
vice of the great lords for dodging annoying ob- 
ligations to the king. It was rooted in the pecu- 
liar structure of the medieval social order. Medi- 
eval society was an aggregate of separate, semi- 
autonomous, corporate bodies in the form of 


4Comte d’ANTRAIGUES, Mémoire sur les états- 
généraux, leurs droits et la maniére de les convoquer 
(Vivarais, 1788), p. 128. 

5 Ibid., p. 246. 

© F, A. IsaMBerT, “Assemblée solonelle 4 Mont- 
pellier, od tous les princes chrétiens convinrent par 
eux ou leurs ambassadeurs,” Recueil général des an- 
ciennes lois francaises depuis l’an 420 jusqu’d la Révo- 
lution de 1789 (Paris, 1821-23), II, 660. 

7 The king could attempt to prevent this by in- 
sisting that the chief prelates and barons appear in 
person, as did Philip IV in July 1303, when he called 
together an assembly at Montpellier (G. Prcor, 
Documents relatifs aux états-généraux et assemblées 
réunis sous Philippe le Bel {Paris, rgor], p. ror). In 
such a situation the great dignitaries often excused 
themselves by pleading illness, age, poverty, or the 
pressure of local duties and insisting that their right 
of mandate be recognized (ibid., p. 63). 
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seigneuries, cathedral chapters, monasteries, 
and chartered towns. Nationalism was nonexist- 
ent, and delegates to the curia regis or to the 
early estates general, when not acting for them- 
selves directly, acted as appointed spokesmen 
for particular corporate bodies from which they 
bore official credentials consisting of specified 
powers or mandates. One of the first tasks of the 
members of the assembly upon convening was to 
examine one another’s mandates to pass upon 
their validity and to determine the extent of the 
powers granted. In this way the king and the 
various orders and communities represented 
could be assured in advance that any concession 
made by a deputy would be legally binding upon 
his constituency.’ Although the proxies exer- 
cised considerable influence on a number of oc- 
casions, the mandates prevented them from ac- 
quiring initiative, and the deputy was usually 
restricted to consenting to royal levies of 
amounts previously specified by the community 
which selected him to convey their dispositions 
to the king. 

From the fourteenth to the sixteenth century 
medieval society experienced a profound trans- 
formation, and during this period the character 
and composition of the deliberative assemblies 
began to alter accordingly, as if in response to 
the requirements of the new social relationships 
which were imposing themselves upon the ruins 
of the old. As a result of the increasing impor- 
tance of the privileged cities, the bonnes villes, 
and the rapidly growing towns, direct personal 
attendance and indirect attendance through 
proxies were replaced, in most instances, by rep- 
resentation through elected delegates.» The 

8 Verification of powers was especially important 
when related to fiscal matters. Taxes were distribut- 
ed among the provinces, each of which was expected 
to agree to a certain share of the burden. If, as in the 
case of Picardy in 1484, or, as in the cases of Nor- 
mandy, Burgundy, Auvergne, Dauphiné, and Brit- 
tany in 1577, certain provinces should refuse to ac- 
knowledge responsibility for the sums agreed upon 
during the sessions of the estates, the remaining 
provinces risked an increase in taxation correspond- 
ing to the amount of the claims for reduction of their 
neighbors (see A. BERNIER [ed.], Journal des états- 
généraux de France tenus 2 Tours en 1484 sous le régne 
de Charles VIII; rédigé en latin par Jehan Masselin, 
député du bailliage de Rouen (Paris, 1835], pp. 471-753 
and G. Picot, Histoire des états-généraux considérés 
au point de vue de leur influence sur le gouvernement de 
la France de 1355 2 1614 |Paris, 1872], II, 389). 

9 Elections seem also to have been introduced in 
a number of monasteries and cathedral chapters as 
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change was neither sudden nor complete. For a 
time various methods of attendance and repre- 
sentation existed simultaneously, but elected 
delegates seem to have become the rule rather 
than the exception between 1468 and 1484. The 
new method of determining the composition of 
the assemblies coincided with the appearance of 
the electoral district, which began to take prece- 
dence over classes and corporations as the pri- 
mary basis of representation. Cities ceased to be 
specially summoned and henceforth were rep- 
resented through the bailiwick, electing their 
delegates jointly with the neighboring towns 
and, to a limited extent, with the rural 
parishes." Nobility and clergy met with the 
third estate at these general assemblies, con- 
vened in the chef lieu of the bailiwick, and the 
three elected their delegates concurrently. By 
1483 the three orders were voting in common by 
bailiwick in Touraine, Burgundy, and Picardy, 
in the cities of Lyons and Troyes, and in the 
seneschalship of Lannes.* Occasionally two or 
more orders combined to elect a common dele- 
gate, and it was not unusual for one order to be 
represented by a member from one of the other 
two. In this fashion the local electoral constitu- 
ency came into being and momentarily seemed 
to modify the traditional class barriers of medi- 
eval French society. At the Estates of Tours in 
1484 the deputies divided themselves into six 
provincial sections and deliberated in common 
instead of by order.’? During the course of these 
sessions Philip, bishop of Poitiers, deputy from 
the clergy for the seneschalship of Poitou, con- 
tended that, since the deputies had been elected 
in common, they represented not their single 
order but the whole of France. He declaimed: 
“The clergy and the nobility, no less than the 


a natural method of choosing the proxies (see G. 
Picot, “Les élections aux états-généraux dans les 
provinces de 1302 4 1614,” Séances et travaux de 
Académie des sciences morales et politiques, Vol. 
CVIII [Paris, 1874]). 


1 For example, in 1484 the bailiwick of Amiens 
included several towns (see below, n. 34). Neverthe- 
less, a number of the major cities such as Paris, 
Lyons, and Troyes continued to claim the right to 
send their own deputy to the estates general in addi- 
tion to the representatives of the bailiwick (see P. 
VrotteT, “Election des députés aux états-généraux 
réunis 4 Tours en 1468 et 1484,” Bibliothéque de 
l’ Ecole des Chartes, 6th ser., II (Paris, 1866], 56). 


 Tbid., p. 38. 
12 BERNIER, Journal .. . Masselin, pp. 67-69. 
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third estate, are the mandatories of the people. 
All the deputies supposedly hold their powers 
from all the electors assembled together in the 
three estates and no one is reputed to hold his 
powers from the particular order which chose 
him. The letters patent of the king impose a 
single obligation, that of electing a deputy from 
each of the three orders whose task it is to treat 
in concert the common interests of the kingdom 
and strive for the well-being of the nation, a 
duty common to all and not different for each 
member of the assembly in particular.” 

The speech of the Bishop of Poitiers did not 
herald the dawn of the concept of national rep- 
resentation in French constitutional history. 
His opinions were not shared by many members 
of the assembly and his words fell on deaf ears. 
The high principles rang especially hollow when 
the point of the entire discourse proved to be a 
justification for an attempt of the two privileged 
orders to saddle the third estate with the full ex- 
penses of the assembly."4 Nevertheless, since the 
delegates had ceased to represent exclusively a 
single individual, community, or class, the man- 
date system might conceivably have disap- 
peared. Imperative mandates in particular were 
ill-suited to express the varied interests which 
would be present in the general assemblies of the 
bailiwicks. Instead of disappearing, however, 
the mandate system became even more firmly 
rooted and served the interests of the urban 
classes more narrowly than it had served the in- 
terests of lord and prelate a century earlier. 

In the course of the adaptation of the man- 
date system to new conditions the cahier de 
doléances acquired its ultimate form and func- 
tion. Each individual parish drew up a list of 
their special grievances, which was carried by 
the parish delegates to the assemblies of the 
nearest town. Here the list of grievances was 
edited and combined with those of the town and 
neighboring parishes, which had likewise select- 
ed delegates and drawn up cahiers. Common 
grievances were compressed into single ar- 
ticles, while conflicting ones were compromised 
or stricken out so that a common cahier could 
be carried by new, jointly elected delegates to 
the general assembly of the bailiwick, where a 
similar editing process was repeated. Eventual- 
ly, during the sessions of the estates general, a 
general cahier for each order was composed. The 
redaction of the cahiers through several stages 


13 Ibid., p. 501- 
™4 Ibid., p. 507. 
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appears to have been introduced in 1468. Before 
this time, deputies to the estates general appar- 
ently drew up the general cahiers without the 
aid of preliminary ones. In fact, since the elec- 
toral districts did not function before this time, 
there was no earlier opportunity for a graduated 
redaction of local cahiers. The medieval constitu- 
ent had simply given his proxy instructions in 
the form of a mandate and the proxy had pro- 
ceeded directly to the general assembly. Early 
mandates had tended to allow the deputies a 
certain degree of discretion, but, as convocation 
of the estates became more frequent and repre- 
sentation became more complex, many man- 
dates became more restricted or ‘“‘imperative.”5 
By the sixteenth century the mandates were 
used to bind the deputy at every electoral level, 
and there are recorded instances in which town 
deputies were given specific instructons to pro- 
tect particular interests of. their community 
when attending the assembly of the bailiwick. 
The cahiers, in short, may be regarded as a type 
of mandate. Limitations previously placed upon 
the powers of the proxies thus continued and be- 
came an accepted legal relationship between 
deputy and constituency. The deputy now 
found himself, to some extent, the bearer of a 
double mandate, one from his province or baili- 
wick and one from his order, and he was more or 
less obliged to see that they did not conflict. 


III 


From 1302 until 1789 frequent invocation of 
the mandat impératif by the deputies in attend- 
ance at the estates general reveals the persist- 
ence of local particularism and the binding qual- 
ity of the relationship between deputy and con- 
stituent long after medieval society, in most re- 
spects, had dissolved and traces of an incipient 
national sentiment were beginning to appear in 
some areas of political activity. The mandates 
were used to protect the municipalities and bail- 
iwicks from too great an extension of royal 
authority, especially in the field of taxation. 
When the crown presented demands which the 
estates desired to resist without an open breach 
with the king, the most effective tactic available 
to the deputies was to plead inability to concede 
to the crown requests on the grounds that such 
concessions would exceed their powers. Before 


18H. Herviev, Recherches sur les premiers états- 
généraux et les assemblées représentatives pendant la 
premiére moitié du quatorziéme siécle (Paris, 1879), 
p. 237. See also M. E. Bouraric, “Les premiers 
états-généraux,” Bibliothéque de l’Ecole de Chartes, 
sth ser., I (Paris, 1860), 1-38. 
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new ones could be granted, it would be neces- 
sary to reconsult the electors. The demands of 
the crown for subsidies presented to the Estates 
of Orléans in 1560 were met with these argu- 
ments.'® At the Estates of Blois in 1576, and 
again in 1588, the deputies appealed to their 
limited mandates as a justification for their re- 
fusal to agree to the new taxes which Henry III 
and his ministers sought to impose.'? Although 
the third estate was interested both in preserv- 
ing municipal liberties and in resisting tenden- 
cies toward the growth of arbitrary taxation, 
their fear and distrust of the two privileged or- 
ders often caused them to support centralization 
and the maintenance of royal authority, even 
when the king himself neglected to do so. On 
some occasions appeal to the mandates was used 
by the third estate to prevent the king from 
alienating royal domain, since alienation worked 
to the advantage of the nobility and clergy in 
that it enriched some members of the former 
class, relieved the latter class from financial 
pressures to which they might otherwise have 
been subject, and aided both the privileged or- 
ders indirectly by weakening the power of the 
crown.?8 

From the point of view of the royal house- 
hold, invocation of the mandates for any cause 
was almost always irritating because it fur- 
nished the deputies with an excuse for nonco- 
operation with the king in his frequent efforts to 
pursue strictly personal or dynastic goals. To 
avoid this, the royal letters of convocation 
usually recommended to the three orders that 
they grant their deputies powers sufficient to 
expedite the business for which they had been 
summoned. As early as 1302, Philip IV, antici- 
pating possible passive opposition on the part of 
the deputies, demanded that they be granted 
“full powers to consent to all that the king 
should ordain” without being obliged to refer 
back to their constituents.'? Henry III made a 
similar demand in summoning the estates gen- 
eral to Blois in 1588.?° Ultimately, however, the 


16C, J. MAYER, Des états-généraux et autres assem- 
blées nationales (Paris, 1788), VII, 338. 

7 Ibid., XI, 169. 

18 “Journal de Bodin,” ibid., XIII, 298-300. For 
the views of Jean Boprn on the theory of alienation 
see Les six livres dela république (Lyons, 1580), Book 
VI, chap. ii, pp. 596-6or. 

19 Prcot, Documents, p. 101. 

20 “Mandement au prévot de Paris pour la convo- 
cation des trois états du royaume a Blois,” Isam- 
BERT, XIV, 615. 
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mandates, which had so long prevented the king 
from turning the estates general into an instru- 
ment of his personal power, were to serve as an 
obstacle to the legislative ambitions of the third 
estate itself. In order to prepare for the tremen- 
dous work of reconstruction that was to face the 
estates general in 1789, Louis XVI informed the 
local electoral assemblies: ““His Majesty is of the 
opinion that the confidence due to an assembly 
representative of the entire nation should pro- 
hibit giving the deputies any instructions which 
might check or trouble the course of delibera- 
tions.”*! The point was made even more ex- 
plicit. The royal circular stated: ‘The cahiers 
must be drawn up with the greatest precision 
and clarity possible; and the powers with which 
the deputies are to be provided must be suffi- 
ciently general and extensive for the deputies to 
be allowed to propose, instruct, advise and con- 
sent to whatever matters are conveyed in the 
letters of convocation.”?? 

From 1302 to 1614, however, the constitu- 
ents were seldom inclined to grant extensive or 
general powers to their deputies. The conflict of 
interest among the three orders would not allow 
them to unite and turn the estates general into 
a sovereign, legislative body; but, as long as the 
mandates remained in effect, the institution 
could be used in a negative manner by each or- 
der as a check upon legislation potentially in- 
jurious to their particular privileges.*3 In the 
event of a contingency not provided for by the 
letters of convocation or by the cahiers entrust- 
ed to the deputy, the mandat impératif was used 
by the electors to make certain that the deputy 
would reconsult them before voicing an opinion. 
As early as 1303 the cathedral chapter of Nimes 
ordered its procurator not to act without refer- 
ring back to the chapter.’4 Several cities gave 
their deputies similar instructions in 1321.75 


at “Réglement arrété par le roi pour |’exécution 
des lettres de convocation pour les états-généraux a 
Versailles pour le 27 avril 1789,” ibid., XXVIII, 636. 
See also A. BRETTE, Recueil de documents relatifs ala 
convocation des éiats-généraux de 1789 (Paris, 1894), 
I, 68. 

22 ISAMBERT, XXVIII, 646. Also BREtTTE, I, 85. 


23 The mutual distrust among the three orders 
which prevented unity of action expressed itself in a 
rule constantly observed by the estates general that 
“two orders should not be allowed to bind the third” 
(see ‘Journal de Bodin,” Joc. cét., p. 281, and Répu- 
blique, Book III, chap. vii, p. 338; and ISAMBERT, 
XIV, 95). 

24 Picot, Documents, p. 242. 


2s HERVIEU, Pp. 47. 
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Sometimes, as in 1356, the deputies remained 
assembled but sent the cahiers which they had 
drawn up back to their patrons for approval.” 
In later times a committee selected from the 
leading dignitaries of the bailiwick was main- 
tained to carry on necessary communications 
with the deputies because it was costly and dif- 
ficult for them to return to distant bailiwicks 
when conditions of travel were far from ideal. In 
the instructions given by the municipality of 
Reims to its delegate to the Estates of the 
League in 1593 it was clearly stated: “If he 
should have the time, he should notify us in or- 
der for us to instruct him what to do. In case he 
should be unable to obtain the time [necessary 
to return to Reims for new instructions], he shall 
conform to that which His Holiness [the pope], 
the king of Spain, the Catholic princes and the 
Estates find good.’’? Almost identical instruc- 
tions were given by the municipality of Amiens 
to its deputy to the proposed Estates of Reims 
in 1591 and were repeated for the Estates of the 
League in 1593.78 In these instances the problem 
of the estates was to elect a king of France. With 
such an issue at stake the constituents might be 
expected to display caution in limiting the 
authority of the deputy, but these cases, as al- 
ready indicated, were not unique. Constituents, 
in fact, often exercised such stringent control 
that they were careful to prescribe in meticulous 
detail the duties of their deputies. Instructions of 
the city of Amiens to Nicolas Delesseau, deputy 
to the Estates of Blois in 1576, described the 
cahiers of other towns which he was to oppose 
and enumerated the specific municipal liberties 
of the city of Amiens, which he was scrupulously 
to protect.9 

In addition to granting the deputy only care- 
fully defined powers for a limited period and to 
maintaining regular correspondence with him, 
there were other means by which the bailiwick 
could control his conduct. The constituents were 
free to recall him should. he depart from his in- 
structions. Such a recall was attempted by the 
bailiwick of Vermandois in the case of their dep- 
uty, Jean Bodin, who represented them at the 
Estates of Blois in 1576, but Bodin defended 
himself successfully before the king’s privy 
council and retained his credentials. On the sur- 


26 Picot, Histoire des états-généraux, I, 64. 

27 A. BERNARD, Procés-verbaux des états-généraux 
de 1593 (Paris, 1842), p. 789. 

28 A, THrerrY, Recueil des monuments inédits de 
Vhistoire du tiers état (Paris, 1853), II, 1016 and 1036. 


29 Tbid., p. 854. 
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face the episode seems to imply that the royal 
council could nullify a mandate of a bailiwick if 
it so desired, but such an interpretation would 
be a false one. In the case of Bodin versus the 
bailiwick of Vermandois, the privy council acted 
in the capacity of a court. It did not override the 
mandate of the bailiwick but simply decided 
that Bodin had not violated his instructions.3° 
Bodin certainly defied local pressure by resist- 
ing the attempt of his bailiwick to unseat him 
and demonstrated a certain amount of national 
spirit. Nevertheless, by taking his case before 
the crown, the political theorist did not question 
the principle of recall, which continued to re- 
main an accepted practice. He merely chal- 
lenged, as did the council which upheld him, the 
expediency and justice of its application in his 
own situation.3! 

The most effective measure at the disposal of 
the bailiwick for controlling the behavior of a 
deputy was financial in character. The deputy 
was dependent upon the bailiwick for reim- 
bursement for expenses incurred in connection 
with attendance at the assemblies. In the event 
of recall or disavowal for failure to observe the 
strict terms of the mandate, the deputy ran the 
risk of nonpayment, since he usually received 
very little money until his return. Jean Masse- 
lin, after the dissolution of the Estates of Tours 
in 1484, returned to Rouen and, according to 
custom, rendered an account of his expenditures 
before being indemnified by the bailiwick.*? 
When the bailiwick provided funds for the depu- 
ties in advance, the money was disbursed in 
small amounts. Opportunities were constantly 
furnished for haggling and wrangling between 
deputy and constituency.33 On a few occasions 
deputies stubbornly resisted the parsimonious 
manner in which sous were doled out to them. 
In 1593 Louis Martin and Simon Le Boucherat 
were elected by the city of Troyes to attend the 
assembly at Paris, but the two deputies refused 
to leave without an advance of five hundred écus 


3° Another instance of the council’s acting as a 
court in a controversy over right of attendance took 
place in 1484, when the bishops claimed, by virtue of 
their rank, seats at the Estates of Tours of which 
they had been deprived by the new system of elec- 
tion (BERNIER, Journal ... Masselin, pp. 392-95). 

3" “Journal de Bodin,” Joc. cit., p. 224. For an ac- 
count of Bodin’s role in the Estates of Blois see O. 
Uru, “Jean Bodin and the Estates General of 
1576,” Journal of modern history, XTX (1947), 289- 
96. 

32 BERNIER, Journal ... Masselin, p. 416. 
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to cover the initial costs of their journey. When 
the city failed to provide the required sums, 
they declined to serve as delegates.34 The same 
demand for advance expense money was made 
by Odart Hennequin, deputy for the clergy. 
During the time Hennequin lodged in Paris, he 
sent letters to his cathedral chapter threatening 
to return unless additional sums were sent to 
him.35 

The above instances illustrate rather clearly 
a subtle, but significant, aspect to the character 
of the deputies to the estates general under the 
Old Regime. In addition to lacking the qualities 
of representatives of the nation as a whole, the 
deputies lacked even those qualities essential to 
true representatives of smaller political and so- 
cial units. The individual selected as a deputy 
was normally a member of the legal profession 
and the sum paid to him was actually a “fee” 
paid in return for services rendered. This was no 
less the case for the “procurators” of the clergy 
than for those of the two secular orders. In this 
way the relationship between deputy and con- 
stituency tended to assume and retain an im- 
personal, professional character. Instead of 
serving as an active member of the electorate 
concerned with community interests and prob- 
lems which were indirectly his own, the deputy 
served as an employed agent to whom initiative, 
if permitted, would only have proyen an unwel- 
come burden. The mandates spared the deputies 
from individual responsibility on the one hand 


33 TurerRY, II, 417-23. On December 19, 1483 
Jean Saint-Denlis, deputy of the third estate from 
the bailiwick of Amiens to the Estates of Tours, was 
advanced 300 livres for his expenses in the names of 
the cities of Amiens, Montreuil, Doullens, Saint- 
Riquier, Corbie, and Saint-Valery. Before leaving, 
he declared the sum too small, insisting that he could 
not possibly make the journey to Tours for less than 
4 livres, 16 sous per day. The bailiwick apparently 
agreed to his terms and promised to pay the differ- 
ence. On his return the deputy submitted a bill for 
484 livres, 16 sous. After considerable disagreement 
the city of Amiens consented to pay a portion of the 
added expenses, but, since the deputy represented 
the entire bailiwick, he was forced to appeal to the 
other towns for the balance. On April 13, 1484 he 
gave a receipt to Robert de Bailly, grand compteur, 
for 256 livres paid in the name of Amiens, and 152 
livres, 14 sous paid in the name of Saint-Riquier, 
Corbie, and Saint-Valery. Whether or not he ever 
collected the complete balance does not seem to be 
recorded. For other instances see ibid., pp. 973 and 
1039. 


34 BERNARD, p. 802. 35 Ibid., p. 804. 
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but frustrated their potential aspirations to po- 
litical leadership on the other. Through the 
mandates the three orders protected themselves 
from the possible tyranny of a parliament and 
jealously guarded local privilege, but by the 
same device they forfeited their opportunities to 
become a positive force in the government of the 
nation. 

Reimbursement of the deputy by the con- 
stituency was a policy encouraged by the crown. 
The letters of convocation frequently reminded 
the bailiwicks of their obligations to defray the 
expenses of their delegates.36 Had the crown 
been shrewd, it could have assumed the financial 
obligations of the bailiwicks toward their depu- 
ties and thus might conceivably have instituted 
a different trend in the course of development of 
representative government in France. Payment 
of deputies by the crown would have destroyed 
the uninspired service relationship between dep- 
uty and local constituency and modified the 
more extreme aspects of the mandate system. 
No longer a hireling of the aldermen of the baili- 
wick, the deputy might eventually have become 
a true representative of his community. At the 
same time, his financial dependence on the 
crown might have endowed him with broader 
political perspective. In this way the founda- 
tions of a substantial constitutional state would 
have been established, combining an awareness 
and concern for local issues with an understand- 
ing of and a responsibility for the problems of 
the nation. The estates general might then have 
acquired a national character and the deputies 
could have been drawn into active participation 
in the administration of the state. The crown, 
however, was interested in promoting centrali- 
zation without incurring for itself added ex- 
pense. The most it could do was to attempt in 
1789 to systematize the methods of payment of 
the deputies, but the bailiwicks and seneschal- 
ships were left with the task of providing the 
funds.37 

It may be stated, in conclusion, that these 
financial questions bring into high relief the 
basic weakness of the estates general, a negative 
attitude of the delegates toward the state and 
toward the obligations of government. This 
weakness was the result of acute particularism 


36 Mayer, VII, 300 and 390; and BERNARD, p. 
791. 

37 BRETTE, I, 54-55. See also Extrait du proces- 
verbal de la seconde assemblée des notables (Ver- 
sailles, 1788), p. 184. 





which was both expressed in and perpetuated by 
the mandate system throughout the course of 
the career of the estates general. The orders 
were not so much interested in utilizing the in- 
stitution as an instrument with which to 
achieve positive reforms but as a traditional de- 
vice for maintaining a financial status quo. Al- 
most the only occasions in which the orders dis- 
played vigor and vitality were those in which 
they were called upon to defend themselves 
against the threat of increased taxation. Conse- 
quently, it is doubtful whether the third estate 
would have welcomed the assumption of the ex-~ 
penses of the deputies by the crown had such an 
innovation at any time been conceivable. They 
were not interested in their delegates being 
other than political mercenaries engaged in safe- 
guarding age-old class and local privileges. The 
measure would, in all probability, have served 
as an excuse for increased taxation. Taxes were 
already inequitably distributed both by order 
and by locality. The third estate did not wish to 
pay directly, or indirectly, the costs of the depu- 
ties of the clergy and nobility; and no commu- 
nity wished to risk contributing, even in part, to 
the expenses of the deputies from neighboring 
communities.3§ Since the estates general were 
usually summoned when the royal treasury was 
empty, the crown was incapable of introducing 
the practice of royal payment of deputies on its 
own initiative. No escape from this impasse was 
possible. The estates general lay dormant for 
one hundred and seventy-five years, and any na- 
tional sentiments which the orders might have 
possessed were awakened too late to save the in- 
stitution. Bound to his narrow constituency by 
the mandat impératif and held to its close ob- 
servance through financial dependence on the 
bailiwick as well as by legal ties, the deputy was 
destined to have difficulty in transcending pa- 
rochial attitudes. Men of the caliber of Etienne 
Marcel, Jean Masselin, and Jean Bodin were ex- 
ceptions. When, in 1789, men endowed with 
considerable national spirit formed a majority 
among the deputies elected to the third estate, 
they found themselves handicapped by an anti- 
quated institution, the customs and legal con- 
ventions of which seemed too inelastic to make 
it suitable for their needs. 
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38 The attempt of the Bishop of Poitiers to bur- 
den the third estate with the entire cost of the Es- 
tates of Tours in 1484 was mentioned above. See 
also “Journal de Bodin,” Joc. cit., pp. 231-34. 
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THE FRENCH PUBLISHING INDUSTRY AND 
ITS CRISIS IN THE 1890'S! 


ROBERT F. BYRNES 


ETWEEN 1871 and 1914 the French pub- 
lishing industry was very drastically re- 
vised in character and organization. The change 
began in the 1870’s with a tremendous boom in 
publishing, which lasted through the 1880's. 
This period of expansion was followed by a 
sharp economic crisis throughout the industry, 
which destroyed many important publishing 
houses, old and new, by 1895 and from which 
the industry as a whole did not recover until 
IQIO OF IQII. 

The principal causes for the revolution in 
French publishing that began about 1875 were 
conditions over which neither the authors nor 
the publishers had any control: the tremendous 
improvements made in printing, communica- 
tion, and transportation and the collection of 
enormous masses of people in numerous and 
constantly growing cities. These conditions help 
greatly to explain why the publishing industry 
failed to follow the general course of the busi- 
ness cycle in France during the years from 1879 
through 1890. It should be noted, also, that the 
connection between the rise of literacy in 
France and the publishing revolution was not 
so clear as it was in other western European 
countries. The French educational system had 
been generally superior to that of other Euro- 
pean countries, particularly in instilling a love 
of literature in the students. France, however, 
adopted compulsory primary-school education 
only in 1882—later, in general, than most west- 
ern and central European countries and ob- 
viously too late to influence a change which had 
begun about 1875. The principal beneficiary of 
the rise in the literacy rate of the French adult 
population from 60 per cent in 1870 to 95 per 
cent in 1900 was not the publishing industry 
but the newspapers—‘“‘the new primary school” 
—for the newspaper publishers created “the 
yellow press” in the 1890’s to attract the atten- 
tion of the new readers.” 


1 Much of the material presented in this article 
was gathered while the author was in Paris on a 
grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Although the change in the French educa- 
tional system during these years was a cause 
neither of the publishing boom nor of the con- 
sequent crisis, French national policy—or lack 
of policy—toward libraries, particularly free 
public libraries, did have considerable influence 
on the industry. Libraries in France were not 
built or expanded to the same degree as in 
Britain, Germany, and the United States. Some 
of the consequences of this were fortunate, but, 
generally, the inadequacy of the French library 
system, particularly during the years covered 
in this discussion, was a distressing matter. 
Briefly, the few libraries France had were dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to use, and the very 
limited purchasing funds which most of them 
had were, in general, very badly administered. 
One of the most thoughtful librarians of that 
time called French libraries “great cemeteries 
for books” and declared that most literate 
Frenchmen considered a library “a dull collec- 
tion of old books.’ 

The consequences of this weakness in the 
French library system were significant for the 
French publishing industry. Public libraries in 
other countries not only have stimulated read- 
ing and increased the size of the active reading 
population: but have also provided a constant 
small market for the publishers. The French 
publishing industry lacked the solid, ever grow- 
ing nucleus of libraries, constantly increasing 
their services and therefore the range and 
volume of their acquisitions. This made the 
industry more susceptible to economic shock 
and increased the severity of the crisis when 
it began. 

The revolution in French publishing which 
occurred in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was marked by sharp and radical 
changes in form of corporate organization, by 


2 Carlton J. H. Hayes, A generation of material- 
ism, 1870-1900 (New York, 1941), pp. 173-76. 

3Eugéne Moret, Bibliothéques: essai sur le 
développement des bibliothéques publiques et de 
la librairie dans les deux mondes (Paris, 1900), I, 
7-10, 97-140, 161-92, and 314-36; II, 123-72. 
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the adoption and successful promotion of in- 
expensive reprints, and by the extraordinary 
sale of the popular science books of Camille 
Flammarion, the science-and-adventure tales of 
Jules Verne, and the naturalist novels, espe- 
cially those by Emile Zola and Alphonse Dau- 
det. As a consequence of this series of develop- 
ments and of the industry’s difficulty in adjust- 
ing itself to the new circumstances, it was, by 
1890, drastically different from what it had 
been. 

Before the Franco-Prussian War, almost 
every influential publishing house in France 
was owned and managed by one man or by a 
family. Many concerns could trace their ori- 
gins back at least to the French Revolution. 
There had been almost no attempt to advertise 
books in France unti! the July Monarchy, and 
even then the publisher’s appeal had empha- 
sized the high quality of the writing, the paper, 
and the illustrations. The publishing house 
founded by C. H. Charpentier in 1838 revolu- 
tionized the industry when at its founding it 
established what later became known as the 
“Charpentier format” and drove the standard 
book price from seven francs fifty centimes to 
three francs fifty centimes, where it was to 
remain until 1916. Even so, Charpentier’s sale 
of a total of 35,000 volumes of Alfred de Vi- 
gny’s poetry from 1841 through 1855 was at that 
time considered a remarkable sales achievement 
and a tribute both to De Vigny and to the 
French reading public. 

Dumas pére, Victor Hugo, and the Roman- 
tics as a group had advertised their own works 
by various theatrical devices, many of which 
the publishers themselves began to adopt under 
the Second Empire. During the 1860’s, newspa- 
pers began to print reviews of the new books, 
particularly of the novels, although some of 
the authors resented this action. Sales of the 
works of even the great Romantics generally 
were small, and very rarely did a book sell 
more than 2,000 or 3,000 copies. Few of Hugo’s 
works sold more than ten editions, and in the 
1850’s Michel Lévy sold only eight editions of 
the classic of Dumas fils, La dame aux camélias, 
although after 1870 some of the same author’s 
less-well-known works sold thirty and forty edi- 
tions. 

The history of the publishing house founded 
in 1858 by Victor Palmé illustrates the change 
in corporate organization and business tech- 
niques of the individual establishments which 
was one of the characteristics of this period; 


for many publishing houses were transformed 
from family enterprises to rather aggressive 
joint-stock companies. Palmé founded his con- 
cern to organize the great French Catholic 
writers in the defense of the Catholic church. 
In 1859 he established the Revue du monde 
catholique to canalize Catholic opposition to 
the Italian war. His house became the pub- 
lisher of some of the great Catholic journals 
and collections, such as the Acta sanctorum, 
Vie des saintes, Bollandistes, Analecta juris 
pontificii, Gallia Christiana, Ami du clergé, En- 
seignment catholique, and Le trés saint-sacre- 
ment. 

When Ernest Renan’s lectures at the Collége 
de France in 1862 aroused the Catholics and 
when his Vie de Jésus sold more than 60,000 
copies in less than six months in 1863, Palmé 
led the Catholic counterattack by publishing 
the works of Henri Lasserre de Monzie. These 
attacks on Renan and the famous publications 
on Lourdes raised Palmé to great heights in 
the industry. Lasserre de Monzie’s L’évangile 
selon Renan sold twenty-four editions within a 
year, and L’auteur des “Mauduit” accounted 
for nine editions in 1864. Palmé’s great pub- 
lishing successes, however, derived from the 
Lasserre de Monzie accounts of Lourdes and 
the Lourdes miracles. Palmé sold one hundred 
and twenty-four editions of Notre-Dame de 
Lourdes between 1869 and 1894; an abridged 
edition, entitled Mois de Marie de Notre-Dame 
de Lourdes, which appeared in 1872, sold an 
additional fifty-two editions by 1894. Berna- 
dette, which was produced in 1879, accounted 
for 25,000 copies, and Les épisodes miraculeux 
de Lourdes, which Palmé brought out in 1883, 


4 Georges Renarp, Les travailleurs du livre et du 
journal (Paris, 1926), II, 180; Congrés national du 
livre. Comité d’organisation. Société des gens de 
lettres. Cercle de la librairie. Comité du livre. Rap- 
ports et résolutions (Paris, 1917-22), I, 66-71; 
Alexandre Dumas fils, Frangillon (Paris, 1888), 
cover page; Catalogue générale des livres imprimés 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale, LXXIV (1929), 
653-777; XLIV (1929), 142-64; B. H. GaussEron, 
“La librairie francaise au dix-neuviéme siécle,” Le 
livre moderne, IV (1891), 222-34; A. de Bersav- 
court, “La librairie et la publicité de jadis,” 
Grande Revue, CXIII (1924), 629-42; Louis de 
HesseM, “Le cinquantenaire de la Bibliothéque 
Charpentier, 1838-1888,” Le livre (Bibliographie 
rétrospective), IX (1888), 239-44. It appears to 
have been the practice of all the major publishers 
to consider the issue of each 1,000 copies an 
“edition.” 
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for 36,000 more. In addition, an illustrated 
edition of Notre-Dame de Lourdes, produced 
by another publisher and from which Palmé 
no doubt derived some profit, sold more than 
300,000 additional copies by 1892. Lasserre 
de Monzie’s last great publication was his new 
translation of the Gospels, which Palmé issued 
on November 11, 1886. More than 100,000 
copies of this were sold before this translation 
was placed on the Index in December 1887, 
when Palmé withdrew it from sale. 

Palmé had had such success by 1875 that he 
decided to strengthen his publishing house as a 
leader in the fight against the Opportunists by 
transforming it into a joint-stock company, the 
Société générale de Librairie catholique. This 
new company was capitalized at four million 
francs, half of which was contributed by Palmé 
and his family. The company advertised its 
stock in Catholic publications and after 1875 
became one of the leading publishers of books 
denouncing the anticlericals, particularly the 
Masons.5 

A second development which sharply revo- 
lutionized the publishing industry in the 1870's 
and 1880’s was the inauguration of the inexpen- 
sive reprint by a new publishing house, founded 
in 1874 by Charles Marpon and Ernest Flam- 
marion. This device was not particularly effec- 
tive during the first few years after its initial 
use in 1878, because Marpon and Flammarion 
originally sold the reprints in a number of 
parts, each selling for ten centimes, instead of 
selling the entire novel in one volume for sixty 
centimes, as they began to do about 1884. In 
any case, their success with this technique led 
other publishers, both new and old, to irnitate 
them, revising the character of the entire indus- 
try. Incidentally, the inexpensive reprint was 
introduced effectively in the United States at 
the same time. The year 1877 marked the first 
real use in this country of the ten-cent, paper- 
covered quarto reprint. George Munro’s “Sea- 
side library,” Norman Munro’s “Riverside li- 
brary,” Donnelly and Lloyd’s “Lakeside li- 
brary,” Frank Leslie’s “Home library,” and 
Beadle and Adams’ “Fireside library” all began 
operations in that year.® 

A third factor which makes the 1870’s and 


5 Henri Lasserre pE Monzik, Les saints évangiles. 
Traduction nouvelle (Paris, 1887) (New York Pub- 
lic Library author card) ; Henri AVENEL, Annuaire 
de la presse frangaise, VI (1885), 116 and 119; IX 
(1888), 657-64; Catalogue générale, LXXXIX 
(1926), 742-54; Revue du monde catholique, 
XLIII (1875), 817-24; L’art et Pidée, I (1892), 253. 
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1880’s crucial in the history of publishing in 
France is the flowering of the naturalist novel. 
By 1876 all the great Romantics except Victor 
Hugo were dead, and Emile Zola, Alphonse 
Daudet, and Edmond de Goncourt with their 
new school of literature were ready to replace 
them. Science and positivism, realism and mate- 
rialism, frankness and naturalism, were among 
the important characteristics of the work of the 
new novelists, and these qualities, added to 
the power, imagination, and expertness of Zola 
and Daudet in particular, helped to spur a tre- 
mendous increase in reader interest and pub- 
lishing production. 

The great surge apparently began with Al- 
phonse Daudet’s Fromont jeune et Risler ainé 
in 1874, for this sentimental and tragic tale 
sold soo copies a day during the first two 
months after it appeared. The next year Ed- 
mond de Goncourt’s La fille Elisa, a story about 
a prostitute, carried the campaign forward, 
selling 10,000 copies in less than two months. 

The publication in 1877 of Zola’s L’assom- 
moir, probably his finest novel, clearly demon- 
strated that these publications by the house of 
Georges Charpentier constituted a very sharp 
change in French writing and publishing his- 
tory. Charpentier thought L’assommoir would 
probably sell 5,000 or 6,000 copies, and the 
first edition was therefore unusually large— 
4,000 copies. The book appeared on February 
24, 1877, and thirty-eight editions had been 
sold by November of that year. An illustrated 
version was brought out on May 11, 1877, 
selling fifty editions before December 1878. 
By 1882, more than 100,000 copies of this 
novel had been sold, Zola had leaped to emi- 
nence and great prosperity, the naturalist novel 
was acquiring a dominance in French letters 
which symbolism in French poetry shook in 
vain for a decade after 1885, and the entire 
publishing industry had been given an extraor- 
dinary stimulus.7 

6 Margret ScCHWESINGER, Die literarischen und 
buchhandlerischen Erfolge des naturalistischen 
Romans des 19. Jarrh. im franzdsischen Publikum 
(Miltenberg-am-Main, 1935), pp. 12-13; Raymond 
SHove, Cheap book production in the U.S., 1870 
to 1891 (Urbana, IIl., 1937), pp. 5-10; Henri 
Le Souprer, Bibliographie francaise: recueil de 
catalogues des éditeurs francais, Vol. II, Flamarion 
catalogue (Paris, 1896), pp. 7, 14, and 20-23; 
Le livre, I (1880), 228 and 313; II (1881), 503; 
and III (1882), 385; Libre parole illustrée, June 27, 
1896. 

TLéon Derroux, La publication de “L’assom- 
moir” (Paris, 1931), pp. 12 and 67-68; Alphonse 
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The Zola sales figures alone are impressive. 
Page d’amour sold twenty-four editions in 1878 
and eighty-eight by 1900. Nana sold ninety 
editions in its first year (1880), one hundred 
and fifty by 1885, and one hundred and eighty- 
two by 1900. Germinal sold sixty-three editions 
when it appeared in 1885 and one hundred and 
five by 1900. La terre sold eighty-eight editions 
from 1887 through 1890 and one hundred and 
twenty-nine by 1900. La débdcle sold one hun- 
dred and eighty-two editions in 1892-93 and 
two hundred and twenty-nine by 1911. Lourdes 
sold one hundred and thirty-two editions in 
1894-95 and one hundred and forty-nine by 
1900. 

The publication statistics for Alphonse Dau- 
det demonstrate a parallel development. Jack, 
which followed Fromont jeune et Risler ainé in 
1876, sold one hundred and four editions by 
1902; Le mabab appeared in 1877 and sold 
eighty-seven editions by 1887. Numa Roumes- 
tan sold almost 100,000 copies within two dec- 
ades after its publication in 1881; 80,000 copies 
of Sapho, his greatest success, were sold within 
a few weeks after its first appearance in 1884. 
More than 200,000 copies of Tartarin de Tara- 
scon and of Tartarin sur les Alpes had been 
sold by rg1o. Alphonse Daudet’s publishing 
successes were so great that his son Léon com- 
plained of L’évangéliste because it sold only 
40,000 copies. Even the elder Daudet’s auto- 
biography, Trente ans de Paris, sold 47,000 
copies.8 

The tremendous impact of the sale of the 
naturalist novel was strengthened by the suc- 
cesses of Lasserre de Monzie and by the enor- 
mous sales of the science-and-adventure tales 
of Jules Verne and the popular astronomy and 
occultist books of Camille Flammarion. After 
1886, when La France juive, Edouard Dru- 
mont’s 1,200-page, two-volume attack upon the 
Jews in France, became another publishing 
triumph, another vein had been opened for 


Davupvet, Trente ans de Paris (Paris, 1888), pp. 
196-212; Léon Daupet, Quand vivait mon pére 
(Paris, 1940), pp. 16-17; SCHWESINGER, pp. 12-13. 


8 A. DaupET, pp. 157-78 and 196-212; L. DaupEt, 
pp. 134-36, 164-71, and 259-60; A catalogue of 
books represented by Library of Congress printed 
cards (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1942-46), XXXV, 598- 
605; SCHWESINGER, pp. 12-20 and 60; Albert Crm, 
“La vente des livres,” Revue encyclopédique, V 
(1895), 284-85; Eugéne Moret, “Le livre frangais 
et la production mondiale: essai de statistique des 
imprimés,” Mercure de France, VC (1912), 772. 
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further exploitation by publishers who were 
willing to profit from prejudice. As a result, 
French publishing from about 1875 through 
1890 enjoyed a rather considerable boom. 

No reliable statistics on the total number 
of books printed in France each year were de- 
veloped until 1934, and the statistics which 
were prepared then for the legislature covered 
only the preceding twenty years. It is very 
apparent, however, from the figures which are 
available, that book production in France in- 
creased tremendously after 1875. Under the 
July Monarchy, Paris readers “consumed” 
about twenty-five new novels a year. During 
the 1880’s, in Paris alone, twenty-five or thirty 
new books appeared each day, and in that 
decade Paris readers “consumed” about three 
hundred new novels a year. In 1818, in Paris, 
3,357 new publications (books and pamphlets) 
were issued, while in 1891 the number of new 
books alone published in France was 14,192.° 

This enormous boom in the French publish- 
ing industry was marked even during the 1880's 
by indications that not all the firms were pros- 
pering. Just at the beginning of the decade the 
trade in luxury editions, which had been a 
source of profit during the speculative wave 
of the 1870’s to those firms such as Lemerre 
and Hetzel which specialized in high-quality 
books, cracked very sharply. The years 1884 
and 1885 were years of recession for the entire 
industry, reflecting to some degree the general 
recession which struck French business after 
1882. Marpon and Flammarion, a new publish- 
ing firm which grew very rapidly after 1880, 
experienced a very precipitate decline in busi- 
ness during those years, and this weakness was 
one of the principal reasons that the firm 
agreed in 1885 to publish Edouard Drumont’s 
vicious La France juive. Georges Charpentier, 
who was selling the tremendous editions of 
Zola and Daudet but who was forced also to 
pay these authors very high royalties to retain 
them, relinquished complete ownership of the 
house his father had founded in 1838. Even 
the most solidly established publishing houses 
—the old concerns, such as Hachette, Larousse, 
Lecoffre, Mame, and Lethielleux, which domi- 


9 GAUSSERON, pp. 233-44; Octave Uzanne, “Les 
écrivains, le public et la réclame,” Le livre, VIII 
(1887), 225; Albert Crm, “Auteurs, éditeurs et 
libraires,” Revue politique et littéraire, I (1894), 
68-69; Marc Jaryc, “La publicité du_ livre,” 
Courrier graphique, I-II (1937), 21-22; Le livre 
moderne, IV (1891), 186. 
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nated the text and religious publication fields— 
were concerned in 1885 about the decline in 
their sales and profits. 

The greatest authority on French publishing 
was Octave Uzanne, a historian of fashions and 
of bookbinding and the founder, publisher, and 
editor of Le livre. Uzanne noted carefully some 
of the disquieting developments occurring in 
the industry during the 1880's, and after 1885 
he consistently predicted a serious crash in 
book sales and then in book production. His 
comments and suggestions were ignored, but 
by 1890 and 18g1 there were indications clear 
to all publishers that a serious depression had 
already begun. From 1891 through 1894 book 
prices tumbled downward, and sales declined. 
Several of the oldest and most firmly estab- 
lished concerns in the industry, as well as a 
great many new ones, failed during those years. 
From 1894 through 1910 or 1911 there was 
no further deterioration, but there was very 
little improvement. It was not until just before 
the outbreak of the first World War that the 
French publishing industry began to recover 
from the depression which had struck it in the 
1890’s.19 

The economic crisis in French publishing, 
which was most serious from 1890 or 1891 
through 1894, had a severe impact on some of 
the leading firms and on the industry as a 
whole. There were a great many bankruptcies 
and failures during the first years of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, and the col- 
lapse spread rather quickly to the bookstores. 
One of the most notable early consequences of 
the crisis was the bankruptcy of the Société 
générale de Librairie catholique in 1890. The 
company was reorganized immediately and con- 
tinued its campaign as a defender of the Catho- 
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lic church, only to collapse again in 1894. After 
this second failure, Palmé sold the facilities, 
publishing rights, and publications to Arthur 
Savaéte, who was never able effectively to re- 
vive the concern.14 

Another important publishing company to 
collapse during these years was the house 
owned and operated iy the Dentu family. This 
establishment had a very fascinating history. 
It was founded in 1795 and made its earliest 
profits on pornographic literature. The first 
three generations to control the concern were 
all vehement Legitimists, and, as a result, 
Gabriel Dentu was drawn into court thirty 
times during the July Monarchy. Edouard Den- 
tu, under the Second Empire and until his death 
in 1884, exploited three particular categories of 
literature: writings on contemporary politics 
and religion, spiritualism, and light novels. From 
1850 through 1880 the concern published al- 
most 5,000 books, mostly novels; and in the 
early 1890’s its catalogue was more than two 
hundred and thirty-five pages long, the largest 
of any French publisher. 

Edouard Dentu and his heirs proved unable 
to defend the Dentu establishment from the 
inroads made upon its list of novels by the 
tremendous popularity of Zola and Daudet and 
by the inexpensive reprints being produced by 
firms such as Marpon and Flammarion. This 
inability to respond satisfactorily to the chal- 
lenge of the new tastes and techniques, the 
top-heavy catalogue of old favorites, and the 
carelessness and poor administration apparent 
throughout the concern’s administration drove 
Dentu into bankruptcy in 1894. The Dentu 
firm was absorbed by Fayard Fréres, which 
had been founded in 1855.12 

Many of the other established concerns were 
weakened considerably by the publishing crisis 
but managed to survive. The houses operated 
by Alfred Mame in Tours and Pierre Victor 
Stock in Paris are perhaps the best examples 
of excellent and reliable houses which were 
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shaken severely but were able to remain stand- 
ing. The Mame concern traced its founding 
back to 1746. By 1890, it was one of the largest 
and most advanced publishing companies in 
France. It was a completely self-integrated 
business, for it owned forest lands; a paper 
mill, which employed five to six hundred work- 
ers; a printery with the most modern equip- 
ment, which employed about eight hundred 
people; and publishing offices. It specialized 
in the production and sale of religious publi- 
cations, including the Annuaire du clergé, the 
Greek, Roman, and French classics, and text- 
books, particularly for Catholic schools. It 
printed and sold annually some 6,000,000 
copies of books. 

Not only was the Mame establishment ad- 
vanced technically, but it was also a firm re- 
markable for its attitude toward its workers. 
Mame paid high wages, constructed schools 
and hospitals for his employees and their fami- 
lies, helped finance a co-operative bakery, and 
provided accident insurance and an old age 
pension system. The effect of the depression 
of the early 1890’s upon this concern was small, 
owing partly to the excellent management it 
received and partly to the kind of publication 
in which it specialized. By the early years of 
the twentieth century, however, even the Mame 
house was rather seriously affected. The net 
profit for 1908, for example, was less than one- 
third what it had been in 1901 and the divi- 
dend less than half the earlier year’s.13 

The publishing house managed by Stock in 
the 1890’s was founded in 1710 and was one of 
the oldest in France. During the early years 
of the French Revolution, the concern helped 
found the Comédie francaise and began the 
very close tie with the French theater and 
the publication of plays which it was to main- 
tain from that time forward. In 1877 Stock’s 
widowed aunt, Mme Tresse, made him an as- 
sociate in the concern. On her death during the 
1880's, he became the sole owner and publisher, 
retaining control of the firm until he was forced 
to sell during the economic collapse of 1921. 

Since Stock has published three volumes of 
memoirs on his career as a publisher, the evi- 
dence he provides on the industry is particu- 
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larly full. He benefited from the general renais- 
sance affecting the entire industry after 1875, 
but he also developed a program of his own to 
promote his firm’s interests. He continued to 
publish plays, although during the two decades 
after 1875 the tremendous vogue of the natu- 
ralist novel made the publishing of drama an 
unprofitable venture. He specialized in the pub- 
lication of books on art, contemporary social 
problems, the philosophy of the anarchists, for- 
eign literature, poetry, and “primitive” novels. 
After hearing Gabriel Forzinetti at the Cercle 
de la Presse, he became a Dreyfusard and made 
his concern from 1897 through rgo1 the largest 
and most important producer of Dreyfusard 
literature. 

None of these devices and procedures proved 
effective in making Stock’s concern a financial 
success. The crisis which affected the entire 
industry after 1890 increased his difficulties 
very seriously. Even in 1900 and 1901, when 
the Dreyfus affair was dividing all France, the 
concern was barely able to remain solvent. 
Stock had to sell his business in 1921 when it 
finally collapsed completely, and he and his 
wife, both in their seventies, were still having 
to work to support themselves in 1932.14 

One of the most striking new publishing con- 
cerns to flash across the French horizon during 
these years was the house founded by Albert 
Savine in 1886. Savine was born in Aiguemortes 
in Gard in 1859. In 1876 he went to Barce- 
lona for his university education, returning to 
France in 1882 with the ambition of becoming 
a great literary critic and with the ability to 
read and speak Catalan, Portuguese, English, 
and Italian, as well as French. As a young man 
in Paris in the early 1880’s, Savine wrote criti- 
cal essays for minor provincial journals, dab- 
bled in art with some young art critics, and 
campaigned for the recognition of the talents 
of Frédéric Mistral and Zola by the Académie 
frangaise. In 1886 he invested in a publishing 
venture the small fortune his father had left 
him. He had been convinced as early as 1883 
that the French novel was in a great period of 
decline, except for the work of Zola. Since it 
was impossible for him to obtain Zola’s novels 
for publication and since he was very Catholic 
and nationalistic, he leaped with great enthusi- 
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asm into the antisemitic campaign, which Dru- 
mont’s La France juive had just inaugurated.1® 

As the Revue du monde catholique remarked, 
“Anyone who wishes to follow Drumont can 
count upon the support of his valiant publisher, 
Albert Savine, who is very zealous in spreading 
antisemitism.”!® Savine was a sincere anti- 
semite, who encouraged his authors to attack 
the Jews and who on occasion wrote vicious 
prefaces for their books. His publishing house 
produced more than 50 books and pamphlets 
against the Jews from 1886 through 1893. 
Savine was an intimate friend of all the lead- 
ing French antisemites. He was described as 
“the most ‘prosecuted’ publisher in France and 
Navarre, if not in the entire world,”!7 and he 
spent four months in jail in 1889 for publish- 
ing Numa Gilly’s Mes dossiers. 

Savine’s publishing house offered far more 
to the French reader than attacks upon the 
Jews and their influence in France. He issued 
many books on contemporary trials and scan- 
dals, he attacked England as the perpetual 
Protestant enemy of France, he promoted the 
Félibrige movement by publishing the works 
of Mistral and Théodore Aubanel, and he spon- 
sored the translation and publication of many 
foreign novels, especially by the great nine- 
teenth-century Russian and English authors. 
He attacked the Third Republic from many 
angles, fostering a sentimental view of the Old 
Régime and at the same time publishing many 
of the works of the leading contemporary so- 
cialists and anarchists. In addition, he pub- 
lished the writings of Napoleon and had a large 
collection of books on the history of the French 
army and navy and of military memoirs. 
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In spite of the fact that Albert Savine pub- 
lished a rather wide variety of literature, both 
his publishing house and his bookstore closely 
mirrored the record of the antisemitic move- 
ment. Savine went into bankruptcy late in 1893, 
in the heart of the publishing crisis and at a 
time when the campaign led by Drumont was 
particularly feeble. An attempt was made by a 
friend and collaborator, Léonce Grasilier, to 
revive the firm after the arrest of Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, but by 1897 that venture also 
was bankrupt. Savine thereupon spent the last 
thirty years of his life editing a great number 
of memoirs of life in France before and during 
the French Revolution and translating from 
the English the works of such men as Theodore 
Roosevelt, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Rudyard 
Kipling, Robert Louis Stevenson, Oscar Wilde, 
and H. G. Wells.1§ 

One of the most important causes of the 
economic crisis in the publishing industry in 
France which began about 1890 was the gen- 
eral low level of French prosperity from 1883 
through 1892 or 1893. The French economy re- 
covered with great swiftness from the Franco- 
Prussian War, suffered a depression from 1873 
through 1879, enjoyed three or four years of 
prosperity, and then sagged for about a decade. 
It is important to note that the great publish- 
ing boom in France began about 1875, when the 
French economy generally was depressed, and 
that the pattern of this industry does not fol- 
low the general economic curve. By 1890, how- 
ever, the general economic slump had begun 
to affect the publishing industry. Thus one of 
the basic factors causing the decline of the book 
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trade was the growing tendency, of the middle 
classes in particular, in the 18g0’s to abandon 
the purchase of books for borrowing them and 
for reading, instead, one or more of the French 
representatives of the new “yellow press.”!® 

Certainly the greatest cause within the in- 
dustry itself for the depression in publishing 
was the overproduction of books by the pub- 
lishers who swarmed in Paris, especially in the 
sixth arrondissement on the Left Bank. The 
tremendous sales of the naturalist novels and 
the texts, scientific literature, and attacks upon 
the Jews and the Catholic church attracted 
both publishers and writers. Each success led 
another publisher to accept and sell an imi- 
tation or to commission someone on his list or 
some eager young author to produce an imi- 
tation for him. This increase in the number of 
ignorant and overeager publishers and in the 
output of each of them and the “overproduc- 
tion of intellectuals” which the boom stimu- 
lated led to a veritable rain of books, especially 
novels, after 1886. During the 1880's, between 
twenty-five and thirty new books were being 
published in Paris alone every day. 

At that time there was no national trade 
organization of publishers to prevent the an- 
archy and chaos produced by this flood of 
books. The authors and bookstore owners had 
professional organizations, the Société des Gens 
de Lettres and the Cercle de la Librairie, but 
the first of these was largely honorary and the 
second very weak. Moreover, neither of them 
met from 1878 until 1917, so those who wrote 
and those who sold books also lacked any effec- 
tive means of controlling the deluge. These 
organizations staged national congresses in 1917 
only at the suggestion of the government, which 
sought to prepare the industry for the postwar 
situation. 

The temporary expedients used to end the 
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crisis only increased the difficulties. Many pub- 
lishers resorted to more and more sensational 
books and to dumping entire editions hysteri- 
cally into the market. Writers received smaller 
royalties and consequently overworked them- 
selves to maintain their incomes at their pre- 
vious levels. Critics were overwhelmed by the 
deluge of books and yielded to fatigue, care- 
lessness, and corruption in their reviews. Book 
reviews became so numerous and vapid that 
newspaper and journal readers ceased to read 
them. Finally, by 1891-92, the newspapers all 
ceased reviewing books. 

As this situation developed, some publishers 
began to issue catalogues offering their new 
books at prices lower than those same books 
were obtaining in the bookstores. The book- 
stores then began selling three-franc-fifty-cen- 
time books for three francs, then for two francs 
seventy-five centimes. As the price war raged, 
many bookstores formed trade leagues and then 
made price agreements with their publishers, 
but this technique was tardy, incomplete, and 
generally ineffective. 

As the prices of books fell, book buyers 
naturally waited for prices to reach their abso- 
lute depth. The depression thus began as a 
general one throughout the publishing industry 
late in 1890 and then deepened in 1891. The 
great critic of the industry and the man who 
had predicted throughout the 1880’s that the 
boom was bound to collapse, Octave Uzanne, 
comforted the publishers by pointing out that 
the recession would be a temporary one which 
would eliminate a few marginal publishers and 
thereby eliminate the cause, overproduction. 
To the surprise and horror of the publishers, 
however, 1892 became a more disastrous year 
than 1891 had been. 1893 revealed a new 
depth, for during that year two-thirds of all 
the books produced lost money for their pub- 
lishers. Only six novelists in France in that 
year obtained a royalty of ten thousand francs. 
Most novelists considered themselves success- 
ful if their sales in 1893 reached 4,000 volumes. 
It was not until 1894 that a sufficient number 
of the weaker concerns had been eliminated and 
the wreckage and litter of the 1880’s cleared 
away for the industry to recover its poise.2° 
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Once the weight of the general economic de- 
pression in France and the overproduction of 
books had thrown the publishing industry as a 
whole into a depression, other factors and 
forces which had been undermining the indus- 
try began to be more apparent. One of the 
causes of the crisis as it developed was a series 
of changes in reading habits or tastes. The 
naturalist novel, for example, began to lose its 
hold on the French reader after 1890. The 
“Catholic-royalist” criticism of Charles Maur- 
ras and the classicist approach of Vincent Bru- 
netiére riddled the great naturalists, whose total 
annual sales reached their peak between 1885 
and 1890, slowly declined from 1890 to 1895, 
and then sank very rapidly, especially in the 
case of Zoia. Since Zola and Daudet were the 
backbone for their own publishers and for the 
firms which specialized in inexpensive reprints, 
this development was a grievous one. 

This was particularly disastrous because the 
naturalist dominance had been so great that 
few of the largest publishers during their period 
of greatness had ventured to experiment with 
young authors. As a consequence, there was a 
rather serious time lag between the decline of 
the naturalists and the rise of the next group 
of novelists who were to replace them—J. K. 
Huysmans, Pierre Loti, Anatole France, Paul 
Bourget, and Maurice Barrés. 

Established publishers during the 1880’s in 
particular were so reluctant to print the work 
of young authors that most young men had to 
pay the expenses of having their work pro- 
duced and sold. When publishers began to 
profit from the authors and not from the pub- 
lic’s purchase of their books, they only helped 
to increase their own difficulties by swelling the 
flood of books. Moreover, this hesitancy to 
gamble on the work of unknowns deepened in 
the 1890's, so that by 1895 Oliendorff was rely- 
ing upon De Maupassant, Calmann-Lévy on 
Loti and France, Stock on Huysmans, and Le- 
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merre on Bourget. It was not until Francois 
Coppée’s article in the Journal made a sensa- 
tion of Pierre Louys’s Aphrodite in 1896 that 
the established concerns began to experiment 
again with young and unknown authors. 

Another change in taste which seriously af- 
fected many of the most securely established 
concerns was the growing distaste evident 
among priests and monks for works in theology 
and church history. Lecoffre, Mame, Quantin, 
Lethielleux, Palmé’s Société générale de Li- 
brairie catholique, and many other publishers 
had built their foundations on this literature, 
and the change in interest shook this group of 
specialists and spread a tremor throughout the 
entire industry.*! 

Two other developments in the 1890’s made 
important contributions to the deepening of the 
economic crisis in the book trade. One was the 
great increase in the interest in sports among 
many young Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. By 
the turn of the century the publishers were 
aware that their readers’ minds had acquired a 
new interest and that another new challenge 
had risen for them. Another factor was the 
enormous increase in, popularity during the 
1890's of the newspaper press, for this decade 
might well be called “the golden age of French 
journalism.” Paris in 1818 had had only one 
hundred and fifty newspapers, but during the 
1890's it had about twenty-five hundred. More- 
over, many of these papers acquired enormous 
circulations, the Petit journal selling daily 
about one million copies and other political 
journals during times of crises selling as many 
as two hundred thousand copies each day. The 
newspaper at that time was called “the new 
primary school,” and many of the most influen- 
tial men in France then—Clemenceau, Dru- 
mont, ‘Rochefort, Father Bailly, and Cavaignac 
—were newspaper editors.” 
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Less important than the other reasons al- 
ready described, but also influential, was the 
lack of energy and imagination the industry 
demonstrated in advertising its product and in 
using the techniques new to it. After Zola’s 
novels had led the French press to adopt the 
custom of reviewing important books, the pub- 
lishers ceased to advertise, except for formal 
little announcements, preferring ultimately to 
bribe the reviewer and the newspaper rather 
than to advertise in the legitimate sense. Dur- 
ing the 1880’s the royalties for the great novel- 
ists were so high that publishers claimed they 
could not afford advertising expenses. As a con- 
sequence, when newspaper reviews ceased in 
1891 and 1892, the industry was caught with 
practically no means of calling attention to its 
products. The custom rose of filling bookstore 
windows with dozens of copies of the book 
which was being promoted at that particular 
time—certainly an inadequate method. 

After the peak of the crisis had passed in 
1894, the publishers began to experiment cau- 
tiously with other methods of attracting at- 
tention to their products. Flammarion, for 
example, began to publish in the ‘newspapers 
summaries of the most important books he was 
selling. During the Dreyfus affair, there were 
many new devices—sandwich men, confetti, 
handbills, and signs. These expedients, however, 
were only temporary, and the industry returned 
to its slumber generally after 1900. The at- 
tempts which were made to awaken the public 
during the first decade of the twentieth century 
were usually much too colorful to be successful. 
Ollendorff, for instance, spent a hundred and 
thirty thousand francs in 1gor, largely in gaudy 
newspaper advertising, trying to stimulate pub- 
lic interest in his books, but considered that 
the money had been wasted. It was not until 
1910 that the industry, led by Albin Michel and 
Bernard Grasset, made a more intelligent ap- 
proach toward reaching the public, and it is 
probably more than coincidence that its revival 
began in 1910 and 1911.23 


Maze-Sencirr, Le réle social et moral de la presse 
(Paris, 1911), pp. 21-23 and 64-66; Emile PIERRET, 
“La presse en France,” Réforme sociale, VL (1903), 
357-64; Virginia Crawrorp, “La Croix and its 
founder,” Studies, XXII (1933), 233-44; Albert 
Crm, “Auteurs, éditeurs et libraires,” loc. cit., pp. 
68-69 ; Congreés national du livre, I, 245-47; GSELL, 
loc. cit., pp. 161-63 and 345-46. 
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The publishing industry was not only ineffec- 
tive in its direct appeal to the public, but it also 
ignored the booksellers, its salesmen. Selling 
books in France was an unorganized, amateur 
sort of business, and few booksellers had any 
technical training for their work, although most 
of them:had a great love for books and for their 
trade. The publishers, who were actually very 
much affected by the condition and attitude of 
their outlets, paid no attention to the book- 
stores and to their ability to market their 
products. In 1909 the Cercle de la Librairie 
began a series of free courses, which ran from 
February through May, for all booksellers in- 
terested in learning more about their craft. 
This was supplemented by a series of courses 
given by the Maison du Livre after 1924. Gen- 
erally, however, before the first World War 
most booksellers were not well trained for their 
trade. 

Not only did the publishers ignore the educa- 
tion of their salesmen, but they also provided 
them with the most meager data. Their cata- 
logues were never complete or filled with ade- 
quate information on the books which were 
listed. There was no publication listing all the 
books published annually in France, as there was 
in Germany, and there were very few catalogues 
printed with sufficient simplicity so that they 
could be used by anyone other than a book- 
seller.24 

The depression which struck the French pub- 
lishing industry in 1890 lasted until 1910 or 
1911. It left the wreckage of many firms, large 
and small, which had fallen before economic 
forces and conditions which they could not mas- 
ter. It left also a generation of “frustrated 
aesthetes,” of men who had: grown to man- 
hood in the 1870’s and 1880’s with their hopes 
high for careers as authors and critics. Their 
plans shattered, many of these men promoted 


23 Raphaél Viau, Vingt ans d’antisémitisme, 
1889-1909 (Paris, 1910), pp. 327-30; Georges 
Dancon, “Napoléon Hayard, empereur des Came- 
lots,” Courrier graphique, 1939, pp. 3-6 and 8-13; 
Pierre Nortey, “L’affiche de librairie,” Arts et 
métiers graphiques, 1938, pp. 47-52; Crm, “La vente 
des livres,” loc. cit., p. 259; Congrés national du 
livre, I, 280-83 ; Niort, loc. cit., pp. 359-64; GsEx1, 
loc. cit., pp. 155-57; JARYC, loc. cit., p. 28. 


24 ZELGER, p. 16; GsELL, loc. cit., pp. 151-54, 
343-45, and 348-52; Jaryc, loc. cit., pp. 22-28; 
Congreés national du livre, 1, 280-89, 297-301, and 
406-29. 
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antisemitism with Drumont, who was one of 
them, and later joined the Action frangaise, 
making it into a lively force operating against 
the entire foundation of the Third Republic. 
Many of the factors which brought about 
the revival of the French publishing industry 
were at work long before their effect was felt. 
France was generally prosperous after 1895, 
and this general prosperity could not fail ulti- 
mately to aid this ailing industry. The chaotic 
overproduction of the 1880’s was overcome by 
1895 or so, but the timidity which the crisis 
had caused was not destroyed until more than 
a decade later, when new publishers and new 
techniques were introduced. With Arthéme 
Fayard’s Moderne bibliothéque, introduced 
about 1901; with the development of more 
modern business methods in this old-fashioned 
industry, particularly in cost analysis, sales 


management, and advertising; and with the 
growing popularity of the sentimental novel 
and the psychoanalytical novel, the industry 
revived to more than its previous level. It had 
just recovered, however, and was starting out 
again on the road to greater progress when the 
first World War brought problems far greater 
for the publishing industry which survived it 
than even the crisis of the 1890’s had pro- 
duced.?5 
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25 Roger Mauputt, La réclame: étude de socio- 
logie économique (Paris, 1933), pp. 30-34; Bernard 
Grasset, La chose littéraire (Paris, 1929), pp. 59- 
121; Henri BéRENGER (ed.), Les prolétaires in- 
tellectuels en France (Paris, 1901), pp. I-51; 
Georges Lecomte, “La crise du livre: un péril pour 
Yesprit francaise,” Revue des deux mondes, LVI 
(1920), 397-429; Nuort, loc. cit., pp. 360-66. 
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E first president of the reborn Austrian 
‘aoa relates in the memoirs of his youth 
that it is uncertain whether he carries his Chris- 
tian name rightfully. Born in the small Mo- 
ravian village of Unter-Tannowitz close to 
the Czech-German language border as twin 
brothers, seventeenth and eighteenth children 
of a small vinegrower’s family, Anton and 
Kar] were identified by red and blue bows tied 
around their wrists. A few hours after the 
christening, each of them had shaken off his tag. 
Thus historians will never be able to ascertain 
whether the boy now arbitrarily referred to as 
Karl was not really Anton and the one who died 
at the age of a few weeks as Anton was not 
really Karl.t This much is certain, however, that 
the boy who survived has established his identi- 
ty in history. 

The young peasant boy, oppressed but not 
discouraged by the severe privations of his 
youth, worked his way through the gymnasium 
to the law school of the University of Vienna. 
In doing so, from very early youth on, he had to 
take care not only of himself but also of a large 
part of his family as well, following the bank- 
ruptcy of his father, who was hit by the agrarian 
crisis of the 1880’s. If in this respect Renner’s 
early career seems similar to that of the Ameri- 
can self-made man who worked himself all the 
way up the ladder, it must not be forgotten that, 
very unlike American conditions, his environ- 
ment was by no means sympathetic to the en- 
deavors of a youth who was not satisfied to keep 
his ordained sterile place within his social milieu. 
Still he succeeded, in 1895, in securing the po- 
sition of a research assistant in the library of the 
Austrian parliament, which he held until 1907, 
when he was elected deputy to the first Austrian 
parliament constituted on the basis of genera] 
equal franchise. Seldom indeed has a young man 
put the modest opportunity thus offered to him 
to such good use as Renner did in this period of 
his prime. Not counting a number of pamphlets, 
he wrote during that time three major studies of 
far-reaching significance dealing with the prob- 
lem of reorganizing the multinational Austrian 


tKarl RENNER, An der Wende sweier Zeiten 
(Vienna, 1946), pp. 11-15. 


empire.? Within that period he made still an- 
other at least equally important scholarly con- 
tribution pertaining to the evolution of the in- 
stitutions of civil law in an era of social change. 

Before touching in the briefest possible way 
on these writings, it is legitimate to call at- 
tention to the fact that Renner had the oppor- 
tunity to publish them at all. It is indeed no 
mean testimony to the frequently fairly en- 
lightened policies of the imperial Austrian gov- 
ernment of that era that a young man, already 
openly connected with the Austrian socialist 
labor movement under the leadership of Victor 
Adler, could obtain a research position within a 
regime so bitterly opposed by his party. It is 
even more significant that, under the tenuous 
shadow of 4 pseudonym, this royal imperial li- 
brary official was permitted to publish a series 
of studies severely criticizing the political insti- 
tutions of that very government. At this point, 


2 Rudolf Sprincer, Der Kampf der dsterreichi- 
schen Nationen um den Staat (Vienna, 1902); Grund- 
lagen und Entwicklungssziele der dsterreichisch-un- 
garischen Monarchie (Vienna, 1905); and SyNop- 
ticus, Staat und Nation (Vienna, 1899). While he 
was a government official, Renner had to publish 
his studies dealing with problems and social issues 
of the Austrian empire under various pseudonyms. 
Other writings by Renner so published are: Rudolf 
SPRINGER, Staat und Parlament (Vienna, 1901); 
Die Krise des Dualismus (Vienna, 1904); and 
Mehrheits- oder Volksvertretung (Vienna [?], 1904) 
(see also n. 3). 

From a very incomplete list of Renner’s publica- 
tions between 1895 and 1950, one can compile a list 
of some sixty books, booklets, and pamphlets. 
Some of them are of a semipopular character but 
a substantial number must be classified as decidedly 
original and scholarly. This list does not include 
numerous articles in scholarly journals and in the 
Austrian socialist daily, the Arbeiterzeitung. 


3 Josef KARNER, Die soziale Funktion der Rechts- 
institute (Vienna, 1904). A thoroughly revised 
edition of this book was published in 1929 (Karl 
RENNER, Die Rechtsinstitute des Privatrechts und 
thre soziale Funktion [Tiibingen]). It is the only one 
of Renner’s major writings available in English 
(The institutions of private law and their social func- 
tions, trans. Agnes SCHWARZSCHILD, ed. O. KAHN- 
FrevuNpD [London, 1949)). 
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however, ends the force of the government’s en- 
lightened Josephinist tradition in regard to 
Renner. He was permitted to draft his reform 
proposals, but the government felt free to ignore 
them altogether—on the whole, very much to 
the detriment of the empire. 

The basic idea in Renner’s writings on the 
Austrian empire problem‘ is the following: 
Nationalism, according to Renner and ir the 
terms of the other main theorist of Austrian 3o- 
cialism, Otto Bauer, is transformed class hatred. 
To eliminate it as an element blocking cultural 
and economic progress by thecreation of political 
tension, its driving force should be confined to 
the only sphere where it is legitimate, that is, 
culture and communication. To do so, the state 
has to be organized in different administrative 
strata, that is, autonomous cultural units, larger 
geographic-economic units crossing the national 
border lines, and, finally, the central political 
structure of a supra-national government. 

Deviating from earlier socialist attempts to 
grant autonomy to the various national groups 
within their territorial units, Renner introduces 
the thus far never fully explored idea of personal 
autonomy. This means that the citizer: should 
become a member of the autonomous national 
association of his co-nationals, irrespective of his 
domicile. These autonomous national organiza- 
tions ought to have their agencies all over the 
empire. In thus separating national rights from 
the premise of a majority status within any spe- 
cific territory, Renner attempts to do away al- 
together with the concept of national minorities 
and the need for specific minority protection. 
The citizen, even though he may live within a 
territory where the majority belongs to a dif- 
ferent national group, in questions of genuine 
national interest should not be subject to its 
laws but to those of his own supra-territorial 
national organization. The national issue in the 
multinational state can thus be solved, even 
though clear-cut national border lines cannot, 
and do not have to, be established. 

While these ideas were in some aspects not 
entirely new—they had been previously touched 
upon by Louis Kossuth—Renner was unques- 
tionably the first one who had built on this basis 


4Summarized finally in Das Selbstbestimmungs- 
recht der Nationen (Vienna, 1918), the first volume 
of a planned and never completed three-volume 
study. For a discussion of Renner’s ideas outlined 
here and in the previously quoted works on the 
empire problem see Robert A. KANN, The multina- 
tional empire (2 vols.; New York, 1950), II, 167-77. 
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a full-fledged system of political organization. ' 
The failure to put these ideas into general prac- 
tice’ does not reflect unfavorably on their 
soundness. 

As to the situation prior to the first World 
War, the underlying philosophy of Renner’s 
proposals ran just as much counter to the rising 
spirit of integral nationalism on the right as to 
that of a radical Marxism voiced by V. I. Lenin 
and Joseph Stalin on the left in their purely 
economic interpretation of nationalism. 

Lenin as well as Stalin rejected Renner’s 
theory as a dangerous kind of bourgeois nation- 
alism subtly disguised in socialist phrases. Both 
reverted to the earlier and certainly cruder con- 
cept of territorial autonomy promoted by the 
Austrian socialist party program of 1899 at 
Briinn. This Briinn program, basically a mere 
reformulation of the age-old idea of setting up 
minority organizations along rough ethno-geo- 
graphic boundaries, was, however, at the begin- 
ning of the new century, gradually superseded 
by the new concept of Renner and his socialist 
fellow-theorist Bauer. 

In the specific Austrian situation of fre- 
quently interspersed ethnic groups, it became 
increasingly obvious that materialization of the 
older scheme would either lead to the disregard 
of the national interests of splinter groups or 
necessitate the recognition of minorities within 
minorities. 

The reason why Lenin and Stalin upheld this 
deficient scheme is obvious. Their writings clear- 
ly imply that only the politically and economi- 
cally autonomous organization of national 
groups could convert national conflict into class 
struggle.® Yet it is the very essence of Renner’s 
theory of personal cultural autonomy that an 
empire-wide evolutionary settlement of the 
economic issue would make a peaceful solution 


5 Except for piecemeal national legislation in 
several Austrian crownlands before 1914, and 
in the institutions of cultural autonomy in then 
independent Estonia and Latvia after 1918. 


6 See J. STALIN, Marxism and the national question, 
written in 1913 (New York, 1942 [?]), in particular 
Pp. 19, 26-30, 34-35, 46-61, and 114; V. I. LENIN, 
“On the rights of nations to self-determination,” 
written in early winter 1914, in Selected works (New 
York, 1935-30), IV, 260-63. See, further, V. I. 
LENIN, Die national-kulturelle Autonomie (1913), 
pp. 173-86; Zentralisation und Autonomie (1913), 
pp. 186-94; Zur Geschichte des nationalen Pro- 
grammes in Osterreich und in Russland (1914), pp. 
249-51; all three published in V. I. Lenin, Sdmt- 
liche Werke (Zurich, 1935), Vol. XVII. 
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of the cultural-political problem possible. Cer- 
tainly, such a concept, if successfully carried 
out, was bound to block the revolutionary Bol- 
shevik theory in a very important field. Were it 
not for the strong factor of opportunist expedi- 
ency entailed in Bolshevik practice, it would in- 
deed be difficult to understand how it was pos- 
sible that, in spite of this basic ideological con- 
flict, Russia furthered the formation of the 
Renner government in April 1945. 

On the other hand, the basic ideas of Renner 
on national organization had supporters as far 
apart as Ignaz Seipel, later in the Catholic con- 
servative camp, and Otto Bauer, to the left of 
Renner within the Austrian Social Democratic 
party. Individual] support within the empire’s 
Slavonic groups was not entirely lacking.7 Yet 
adherence to the program, not excluding the 
socialists, never went from the stage of indi- 
vidual support to that of party backing in any 
political camp. Why not? Probably one of 
Renner’s early and subtle critics, Oskar JAszi, 
was right when he pointed out that, in an era of 
rising political nationalism in central Europe, 
a rational doctrine which wanted to replace the 
idea of the national state by that of national 
rights in the supra-national state had little ap- 
peal in the emotional setting of the period.’ 

Nor was this all. The increasing national dis- 
integration of the empire made it well-nigh im- 
possible in the fifteen years of peace between 
Renner’s first writings on the issue and the out- 
break of the first World War to prepare the po- 
litical ground for as thorough, complete, and 
complex an evolutionary political reform as his 
ideas implied. The outbreak of the war, so 
closely tied to the Austrian national reform 
problem, sealed the chance for success of those 
ideas within the then existing Habsburg empire, 


7 Ignaz SEIPEL, Nation und Staat (Vienna, 1916); 
Otto Bauer, Die Nationalititenfrage und die 
Sosialdemokratie (Vienna, 1907; 2d ed., 1924). 
For the opinion of some sixty parliamentary 
deputies of different Austrian parties and national 
groups on Renner’s views see Carl M. DANzER, Das 
neue Osterreich: eine politische Rundfrage (Vienna, 
1908). For the view of thirteen Austrian university 
professors of political science on the same issue 
see “Linderautonomie: die Stellung der Kron- 
lander im Gefiige der ésterreichischen Verfassung,” 
Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir offentliches Recht, 
III (1916), 1-199. 

80. JAsz1, The dissolution of the Habsburg 
monarchy (Chicago, 1929), p. 180; Der Zusammen- 
bruch des Dualismus und die Zukunft der Donau- 
staaten (Vienna, 1918), pp. 99-120 and 177. 
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though the possibility of their revival under dif- 
ferent circumstances in the future can, of course, 
by no means be excluded. 

As to the first World War situation itself, it is 
strange that so penetrating a mind as Renner’s 
did not foresee the failure of his reform propos- 
als and the likely tragic outcome of the struggle 
for the empire until well into 1918, though the 
ultimate fate of Austria-Hungary appeared per- 
fectly obvious to many lesser lights. During the 
war Renner, by then an outstanding member of 
the leadership of the German-Austrian Social 
Democratic party organization, not only upheld 
his steadfast belief in the salvation of the empire 
and the successful resistance of the Central 
Powers but became also increasingly associated 
with socialist right-wing policy. In this connec- 
tion his views were open to criticism far beyond 
the socialist camp—for blunt rejection of the 
French claims to Alsace-Lorraine; for attacks 
against British imperialism, which allegedly 
used the violation of Belgian neutrality only as 
pretext for an aggressive war; for the—though 
qualified—espousal of Friedrich Naumann’s 
Middle Europe plans. In particular Renner’s 
backing of the idea of the so-called Burgfrieden 
with rightist parties during the war was often 
violently denounced.9 

Renner, at that time, may indeed not have 
been entirely free from the influence of an un- 
justifiable, though in some ways understand- 
able, German national war psychology. Yet this 
criticism either misses or intentionally ignores 
the main point that his views on specific war 
problems were only corollaries of altogether 
sound development of his political philosophy. 
Strangely enough, it is based on a fundamental, 
though in the case of this brilliant mind con- 
structive, error. 

Renner conceived Marxism as a purely prag- 
matic doctrine. “If we are genuine students of 
Karl Marx, we must not look up his books but 
we have to re-examine society as it is today, led 
a priori by the instinct that after half a century 
of stormy development all economic factors 
have changed in measure and degree, that is, 
also in their functions.””*° Now it is probably one 


9 See particularly K. RENNER, Marxismus, Krieg 
und Internationale (Vienna, 1918), pp. 258, 324-33, 
349-52; and Osterreichs Erneuerung (Vienna, 1916), 
pp. 145-69. The most severe and, of course, anything 
but impartial criticism on the part of the socialist 
left is to be found in Friedrich ADLER, Vor dem 
Ausnahmsgericht (Berlin, 1919). 


10 Marxismus, Krieg und Internationale, p. 6. 
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of the very few points of agreement between 
Marxian and non-Marxian social philosophies 
that this conclusion—a leitmotif of Renner’s 
thinking—is a misconception of Marxian dog- 
matism. Yet, starting from this erroneous 
premise, his ideas deviate—not explicitly but 
in practice—increasingly from Marxism and 
lead to the strictly evolutionary theory which 
remains characteristic of Renner’s later life- 
work. 

Another quotation from his Institutions of 
private law may further clarify this point:™ 


It was thought that completely new legal insti- 
tutions would have to be fashioned and the old 
ones to be abolished by decree, in order to bring 
about something that man had never known be- 
fore. The socialists of this period, the Messianic 
era of socialism, failed to recognize that it is above 
all the way of experience which can lead to the new, 
that even the state of the future is conditioned by 
the past and that it cannot be otherwise. This era 
has long since passed away, nowadays we rely on 
empirical facts and rightly so. But the socialists, 
and also unfortunately their leading group, the 
Marxists, disdain to apply this experier + in the 
realm of the law and the state. They fail to compre- 
hend and to investigate scientifically how far it is 
true that the new society is already pre-formed in 
the womb of the old. 


Renner wrote these sentences in 1928, but 
actually he had already held such views during 
the war period. “The more the proletariat pro- 
gresses, the more it becomes identical with the 
commonweal in which it lives. Any danger that 
threatens the commonweal threatens all the 
more the working class.”’ ““The theorists of the 
left forget that one can obtain political emanci- 
pation, social democracy, only from the ripe 
tree of capitalistic development, not from the 
crippled knee-pine of a smashed economic body! 
Such an attempt at liberation reminds one of 
the bear who squashes the horsefly on the fore- 
head of the sleeping monk and in doing so slays 
him as well.’’ And Renner concludes: “In- 
creasingly we have to face the fact that, with 
the progressing influence of government on na- 
tional economy, the destiny of the proletariat 
of a country coincides with that of the state. 
Even today the proletarians feel: We are the 
people, we are the state!’”3 British and French 
labor, Renner contends, have comprehended 


™ English edition, p. 294. 

™ Marxismus, Krieg und Internationale, pp. 378, 
379, and 380. 

13 [bid., p. 379. 


this fact for some time, but the working class in 
tsarist Russia dissociated itself completely from 
the state. German and Austrian labor may still 
find their way to the existing state."4 On the ba- 
sis of these reflections of identity of interests be- 
tween worker and state, Renner’s policy neces- 
sarily approves a good deal of the more-than- 
controversial war tenets of the Central Powers. 
Yet, taking a long-range view, these are almost 
negligible points within the great aim of an evo- 
lutionary philosophy that endeavors to recon- 
cile the worker with the existing state. 

Still, in spite of many obvious similarities, it 
would be erroneous to identify Renner’s views 
completely with those of revisionism of German 
social democracy. While strictly following the 
line of evolutionary socialism and upholding a 
program of social pragmatism, he never refuted 
the basic principles of philosophic materialism. 
He rejected, above all, the idea of a political 
split within the Social Democratic party on 
principles as well as on specific policies. 

It is necessary to remember this point if one 
turns from Renner the scholar to Renner the 
statesman. The first chancellor of the Austrian 
republic from 1918-20, the head of a Socialist- 
Catholic coalition governmént, could not have 
accomplished his mission if he had not deviated 
from doctrinaire orthodox Marxism or if he had 
split the socialist party into a left and a rightist 
organization. Had Renner followed the first 
course, he could never have secured the co- 
operation of the coalition partner, that is, of the 
overwhelming majority of the Austrian peas- 
antry and a very large part of the urban middle 
and upper middle class. If he had chosen the 
second alternative and had split the party, he 
would have played into the hands of the com- 
munists, and a Bolshevik dictatorship like the 
one in Hungary in 1919 might easily have been 
the consequence. 

But Renner was, of course, far more than a 
reconciler of internal party rifts and external 
party differences. He proved to be an excellent 
administrator and organizer as well. The con- 
struction of a new state out of the misery and 
confusion of 1918 goes to a very large extent to 
his credit. To discuss this issue in detail is ob- 
viously beyond the scope of this paper. Yet even 
here it can be held that his services as one of the 
champions of a coalition policy between peas- 
antry, urban burgher class, and labor, which he 
upheld consistently for three decades, is his last- 
ing political merit. Overwhelming odds from the 

«4 Ibid., p. 380. 
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outside and also within his own party prevented 
the success of this policy. Twelve years of in- 
creasingly violent internecine domestic con- 
flict, five years of an authoritarian regime, and 
the ultimate catastrophe of the German occu- 
pation are to a large extent consequences of this 
failure. The obvious fact that the destruction of 
the first Austrian republic by external force 
might have come about anyway, irrespective 
of domestic Austrian developments, is no valid 
counterargument. The continuation of Renner’s 
policy after 1920 would at least have made the 
task of the National Socialist aggressor far 
more difficult. Viewed within wider perspectives, 
the far-reaching assumption is warranted that 
such a determined policy might well have 
changed the course of events from the Anschluss 
to Pearl Harbor. 

Between 1920 and 1931, when Renner was 
elected president of the lower chamber of the 
Austrian parliament, he not only was active as 
the leader of the weaker right wing of the Aus- 
trian socialist party in the political spirit out- 
lined above but was also the foremost repre- 
sentative of the workers’ co-operative move- 
ment. Beyond that, he exerted his influence de- 
cisively in several other economic and cultural 
fields of labor organization, working for an evo- 
lutionary development within his party as well 
as for the easing of tension with his former coali- 
tion partners. 

During that first restless decade of the inter- 
war period he still found time to reconsider and 
rewrite his early work on “The social institu- 
tions of law, especially property.”’'5 With the 
thoroughly revised and rewritten edition of this 
work in 1929, he made his most important 
scholarly contribution, which assures him—ir- 
respective of his merits as statesman and would- 
be political reformer—a distinguished position 
in the row of eminent sociologists and philoso- 
phers of law. This work, in a different field but 
not in a different spirit from Renner’s studies of 
nationalism, represents the same characteristic 
effort to systematize the social phenomena of 
his times. As he put it: “The most surprising 
fact is the lack of social observation. Millions of 
people live among changing conditions, they 
daily feel their practical impact, yet their theo- 
retical implications do not become conscious to 
them. They think in concepts of a by-gone 
generation.”’?7 

°K. RENNER, Die soziale Funktion der Rechts- 
institute, besonders des Eigentums (Vienna, 1904). 

6 See n. 3 above. 
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In terms of the thought of the present genera- 
tion, as Renner perceives it, he develops the 
principal ideas of this penetrating and lucidly 
written study roughly as follows: Starting from 
the standpoint of legal positivism, Renner in- 
vestigates the following problem: How is it pos- 
sible that legal statutes, though they obviously 
reflect social conditions, may stil] remain for- 
mally unchanged throughout the ages? Taking 
for the specific object of his investigation the 
concept of property, he states that only in a 
pre-capitalistic economy did property actually 
mean what it merely pretends to represent now, 
namely, the unlimited right of disposal accord- 
ing to the will of the proprietor. Under capital- 
ism, however, without changing the letter of the 
law, the value of property rests in the income de- 
rived from it through the surplus factor. The 
goods of pre-capitalistic society have changed to 
the concept of capital. Change in society with- 
out a concomitant change of the legal structure 
itself is thus possible. Law is the premise and 
condition of societal order but not the reason for 
its change. On the other hand, ‘‘economic 
change does not [implicitly] change the law’’; 
that is, economic change does not “‘immediate- 
ly and automatically bring about changes in the 
law.’’ As Renner concludes, ‘development by 
leaps and bounds is unknown in the social sub- 
stratum, which knows evolution only, not revo- 
lution.””*® As Kahn-Freund rightly points out, 
“the belief that one can transform society by 
‘decree’ is stigmatized by Renner as a super- 
stition, as ‘idolatry of legislation,’ ‘decretinism.’ 
. .. He argues that it betrays a misapprehension 
of the social role of law as such and an overesti- 
mation of its effectiveness.’’:9 

Obviously, this study fully applies Marxian 
theoretical concepts. Yet in technique as well as 
in spirit—it shows Renner’s characteristic abili- 
ty “neuen Wein in alte Schliuche zu giessen”— 
it goes against Marxism in the direction of a 
new evolutionary method of legal sociology. 
Though outdated in some of its illustrations and 
controversial in theoretical concepts and posi- 
tivist basis, the significance of Renner’s method 
itself to foment further studies in the field can 
hardly be denied. 

The following years of Renner’s political ac- 
tivities are those of the death struggle of Austri- 

17 Marxismus, Krieg und Internationale, p. 51; 
quoted from KAHN-FREUND, p. 118. 

18 See The institutions of private law, pp. 251-54. 


19 KAHN-FREUND, introduction to The institu- 
tions of private law, p. 4. 
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an democracy, which, under then existing do- 
mestic and, above all, external conditions, could 
not have been saved by the efforts of any single 
individual, however willing and capable. After 
the February rising of the Austrian workers in 
1934, Renner was arrested and, though released 
from prison after a few months, was: banned 
from any further political activities. Political 
inactivity, however, did not mean inaction for a 
man of his caliber. Between 1934 and 1938 he 
wrote the first volume of his autobiography, 
covering the period from his early childhood 
through the beginning of his association with 
the labor movement and up to his appointment 
as research worker in the library of parliament 
in 1895. 

Just as the Institutions of private law is Ren- 
ner’s chief scholarly contribution, so his auto- 
biography is his literary masterpiece. This 
warm, colorful, and yet detached presentation of 
the early life and development of an underprivi- 
leged peasant boy deserves foremost rank in a 
field in which Austrian literature is not poor. 
According to Renner, he considered the book as 
only the first part of a comprehensive four-vol- 
ume study to cover his life and work up to the 
oubreak of the second World War. That he was 
unable to fulfil this literary promise will be re- 
gretted by others besides the student of Aus- 
trian history. But the reason why he was not 
alle to complete his work is again most charac- 
teristic of the man and his mind. 

He worked on the biography until late in the 
summer of 1939. “The first of September 1939 
was a full turning point. War had come. Accord- 
ing to all historical experience, it could not end 
without tremendous political and social revolu- 
tions which compared to the [previously] as- 
sumed long-lasting struggle for revival at home 
would have to come about infinitely faster. 
Whatever would be the outcome of the war in 
regard to specific issues, it could not bring final 
victory for German and Japan. Its conse- 
quence must be the overthrow of fascism in the 
whole world. With one stroke the past lost all 
interest, every thought turned promptly and 
steadfastly to the present and the future, and 
the work on the memoirs stopped.’’° 

It is indeed this truly Goethean readiness to 
perceive history as the gate to the future, to 
look and to learn to his last day, and at the same 
time to move cautiously but steadfastly toward 
always new goals that is the true key to Renner’s 
personality. Itisalsothekey tothe understanding 

20 An der Wende sweier Zeiten, p. 6. 
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of the last and crowning period of his political 
activities. Renner had spent the war years in 
the little Alpine town of Gloggnitz, his former 
electoral district, quietly and, on the whole, un- 
molested by National Socialist persecution. 
Why, unlike so many former Austrian Demo- 
cratic leaders—Christian Socialists and Social 
Democrais alike—he was spared the horrors of 
the concentration camp is difficult to gauge. It 
may have been due to a—though only qualified— 
support of the Anschluss extracted from him 
under duress shortly after the occupation of 
Austria in 1938," or it may have been a smart 
move of Nazi propaganda. More likely, howev- 
er, Renner was spared only because of some’ 
oversight in a terror apparatus which was in 
many ways as inefficient as it was cruel. Any- 
way, Renner carefully and intentionally ab- 
stained from any conspiratorial underground ac- 
tivities during the war, in order to be available 
and ready in due time to be the rallying point 
and leader of a democratic Austrian restoration 
movement. 

This time came at Easter 1945, when the 
Russian army occupied Gloggnitz. At great per- 
sonal risk, through the services of a then un- 
fathomable—shortly all too transparent—Rus- 
sian military administration, Renner, at the age 
of seventy-four, approached pre-1934 Austrian 
democratic leaders and a few weeks later formed 
a new Austrian coalition government, soon to be 
recognized by the western occupying powers.” 
Nobody who has not seen Austria since the war 
is even remotely able to judge how much sacri- 
fice, courage, ingenuity, and skill the restora- 
tion of the Austrian republic implied. The re- 
vived state had to fight and to overcome the 
evil remainders of the past and the hardships 
and dangers of present and future. That means 


2 Renner was known to be one of the more pro- 
nounced adherents of the Anschluss within the 
socialist party—-to be sure, of the union with the 
Weimar Republic, not with the Nazi regime. Shortly 
after the invasion of 1938 the new regime prompted 
him with the promise to release one of his colleagues 
in the party leadership, Dr. Danneberg, from con- 
centration camp, to publish a—though on his 
insistence only qualified—indorsement of the 
Anschluss. Politically controversial as this action 
on Renner’s part was, no shadow of a base motive 
can be charged to him. 

22 For the history of the formation of this govern- 
ment and the first months of its activities see Karl 
RENNER, Denkschrift iiber die Geschichte der Un- 
abhangigkeitserklarung und Bericht tiber drei Monate 
Aufbauarbeit (Zurich, 1946). 
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the material and spiritual tribulations of Na- 
tional Socialist oppression, the devastations and 
horrors of military operations and bombings on 
the country’s own soil, the burden of the four- 
partite military administration—particularly 
of its first exclusively Russian phase—and, 
finally, the continued threat from the east. All 
these consequences of the war were aggravated 
by the specific fact that the brief and stormy 
history of the young republic from 1918 to 1938 
and its tragic aftermath had failed to establish 
that feeling of fully conscious, independent 
national identity which is the true basis of po- 
: litical revival. 

It is largely, though of course not exclusively, 
Renner’s merit that all these tremendous diffi- 
culties, especially the last one, were, on the 
whole, successfully tackled and partly over- 
come. Starting from the wreckage of the second 
World War as chancellor of the second Austrian 
republican regime, Renner showed the same ad- 
ministrative and diplomatic ability that he had 
exercised in the same capacity at the time of the 
formation of the first Austrian republic when he 
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had faced the political chaos of the collapse of 
1918. Elected president of the republic in De- 
cember 1945, he exercised the responsibilities of 
this high office with great skill, restraint, and 
dignity until his death on December 31, 1950. 
While it may be too early to evaluate the full 
significance of this last phase of his political ac- 
tivities, two facts at least have become obvious. 
First, he disappointed the expectations of Rus- 
sian communism and its Trojan-horse tactics. 
Bolshevism’s initial support of the Renner gov- 
ernment and presidency was clearly based on 
the assumption that the prestige of the old 
statesman might provide a convenient cloak for 
the operation of a so-called “‘united-front coali- 
tion,’’ conforming with the pattern of early post- 
war politics in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Rumania. Second, without sacrificing the basic 
tenets of his political philosophy, Renner ful- 
filled the trust of those who hoped that he would 
rise above party politics, that he would become 
the true pilot of a new, unfaked, and vigorous 
Austrian patriotism. 
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REVIEW ARTICLES 


A STUDY OF TEXTBOOKS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY 
DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 


LACEY BALDWIN SMITH 


HE recent development of the small-type, 
f pews packed, thousand-page textbook on 
modern European history is the result of acute 
dissatisfaction with the college textbook as it 
existed in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first years of the twentieth. A his- 
tory book is not a creation which stands apart 
from the hand that wrote it. It reflects the 
standards and ideas of education at any given 
moment; and the increasing sense of insecurity 
and the collapse of faith in our own society have 
induced authors to reorient their perspective 


t The following books have been used in the prep- 

aration of this article: 

Europe in modern times. By Warren O. AULT. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1946. Pp. 859. 
$5.00. (Journal, XIX [1947], 262.) 

The history of Western civilization. By Harry El- 
mer BARNES and Henry Davin. 2 vols. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. Pp. 911+ 
1170. $10.00 for 2 vols. (Journal, IX [1937], 
66.) 

Modern history. By Carl L. BECKER. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1931. Pp. 825. $2.24. 

A survey of European civilization. By Wallace K. 
FerGuson and Geoffrey Bruun. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 2 vols. in one. Pp. 
989. $6.50. (Journal, XX [1948], 267.) 

A political and cultural history of modern Europe. 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 2 vols. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932-36. Pp. 863 and rats. 
$3.50 and $4.50. 

The development of Western civilization. By 
Charles G. Hares and Warren B. WALSH. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941. Pp. 1062. 
$4.50. (Journal, XIII [1941], 573.) 

A history of modern Europe. By Richard Lopce. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1886. Pp. 752. 
$1.50. 

Mediaeval and modern history. By Philip Van 
Ness Myers. Cambridge, Mass.: Ginn & Co., 
1905. Pp. 708. $1.50. 

Outlines of mediaeval and modern history. By 
Philip Van Ness Myers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1886. Pp. 720. 

A history of modern Europe. By Thad W. RIKER. 


toward the past and to revise their opinions in 
regard to the organization and aims of our mod- 
ern history textbooks." 

The commonly used college text at the turn 
of the century was considerably shorter than its 
modern equivalent and generally averaged 
around 140,000 words. This brevity is to be 
accounted for by the fact that far less was de- 
manded of the student than is today and by the 
technique of memorizing the assignment, which, 
if not an approved, was at least an accepted, 
method of instruction.2 Moreover, the history 


New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. 835. 
$6.75. 

An introduction to the history of western Europe. 
By James H. Rosrnson. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1903. Pp. 687. 

An introduction to the history of western Europe. 
By James H. Rosrnson. 2 vols. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1924-26. Pp. 531+586. 

The development of modern Europe. By James H. 
Rosrnson and Charles A. BEARD. 2 vols. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1907-8. Pp. 362+433. $4.00 
for 2 vols. 

An introduction to the history of western Europe. 
By James H. Roprnson and James T. SHOT- 
WELL. 2 vols. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1946. Pp. 
545+760. $3.80 and $4.00. Ibid., Brief edi- 
tion, 1946. Pp. rog1. $4.25. 

A history of Europe from the reformation to the 
present day. By Ferdinand ScHEviLL. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. Pp. 937. 
$4.75. 

A general history of Europe. By Oliver J. THATCH- 
ER and Ferdinand Scuevitt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 598. $1.50. 

The modern world. By Alice F. TyLer. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939. Pp. 930. 
$3.75. (Journal, XI [1939], 416.) 

World history. By Hutton WesBSTER. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. Pp. 755. $2.12. 

History of civilization. By Hutton WEBSTER and 
John B. Wotr. 2 vols. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1947. Pp. 577+656. $4.50 each. 

2H. B. Apams, The study of history in American 

colleges and universities (“Bureau of education cir- 
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textbook of that pre-eminently “liberal” gen- 
eration ended its survey around 1870, with the 
argument that the historian cannot scientifically 
interpret contemporary history, since he lacks 
historical perspective. Whatever the truth of 
such an argument may be, it has little relevance 
to the technique of history textbook writing as 
practiced by the nineteenth-century historians. 
They tended to treat history as a strictly po- 
litical and diplomatic narrative and rarely at- 
tempted an analytical interpretation. Thus, 
while constitutional and military history is 
given detailed attention, no mention is made 
of Karl Marx or the increasing importance of 
the proletariat, and the industrial revolution is 
passed over with only the most cursory treat- 
ment. 

The first breach in the armament of the nor- 
mal text was made by James Harvey Robinson 
in his address of 1896 to the American Historical 
Association on ““The teaching of European his- 
tory in college.”” Here he argued that history 
should include all the manifestations of human 
endeavor; it should incorporate economic, so- 
cial, religious, and literary history, besides the 
merely political and institutional. The great 
crises of history, he claimed, are meaningless un- 
less the development that produced them is 
studied and analyzed. The outcome of this ad- 
dress was his ‘‘new history,” An introduction to 
the history of western Europe, first published in 
1902-3. Undoubtedly, Robinson discovered that 
his new theories were more easily stated than 
put into practice, but the many editions of his 
work bear witness to his marked success. It 
should be noted, however, that it was not until 
1907-8, when Robinson joined Charles Beard 
in a new text, The development of modern Europe, 
that any really marked emphasis was given to 
social and economic history.’ 

Though Robinson’s “‘new history” and the 
other textbooks modeled on it represented a step 
forward in the evolution of the textbook, one 
very real criticism remained. Men of the caliber 
of James Harvey Robinson were undoubtedly 
aware of the strong and disturbing social and 
economic issues of their age; but most of them, 
in America at least, failed to appreciate the fact 
that these new problems constituted a basic 
weakness in their society. The historians of the 
1880’s and 18g90’s shared their civilization’s 
faith in progress and pride in the relative merits 


culars of information,” Vol. VI, No. 2) (1887), pp. 
268-99. 
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of their own generation. To most of them his- 
tory held no mystery. The past was clear and 
concise, and, should the historian find certain 
centuries confusing, it was merely because they 
contained riddles whose code had not yet been 
broken. History was viewed as a vast panorama 
of human events which could be looked down 
upon from the heights of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and seen in its true perspective. It was a 
background to contemporary civilization, hav- 
ing its chief value in helping to illuminate the 
problems of the living generation. Thus the 
study of the mistakes of the past became in- 
surance for the advance of the future. But this 
approach to history was restricted to the study 
of the state, in both its domestic and its interna- 
tional sense, and had little or nothing to do with 
the social and economic groups which created 
this legal structure. This rosy optimism and the 
vast evidence of very real progress which sur- 
rounded the historian of the Victorian era deter- 
mined his perspective toward the past and con- 
cealed from him the dangers which accompanied 
the material advances of his age. With a clair- 
voyance that comes of historical retrospect, the 
modern historian has criticized the authors of 
historical works of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries for their blindness and in- 
excusable failure to prepare the young men un- 
der their tutelage for the disillusionment which 
faced them in 1914. For example, Robinson 
wrote in 1903 in Am Introduction to the history of 
western Europe: ““Many difficulties between na- 
tions can now be adjusted by the rules of inter- 
national law. Arbitration is more and more fre- 
quently preferred to war” (p. 686). Later, in 
collaboration with Beard, he wrote: 


Nevertheless it may be said that this marvelous 
military development has contributed something to 
the movement toward peace in Europe. The enor- 
mous number of men that would speedily be called 
into action, . . . the countless millions that a general 
European war with these costly instruments would 
involve, ... all this has tended to make statesmen 
shrink from risking the possibilities of war. More- 
over, the cost of maintaining armies on even a peace 
footing is so great, the strong protest of workingmen 
and socialists against warfare—anti-militarism as it 
is called—is so determined, the financial interests in- 
volved are so influential, and the effects of interna- 
tional conflict on industry and trade are so disas- 
trous, that a movement for the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes and the reduction of arma- 
ments has developed in every civilized nation.3 


3 ROBINSON and BEARD, II, 368—69. 
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Charles M. Andrews, however, in an address to 
the American Historical Association in 1899 
gave the classic expression to this tragic opti- 
mism. In toncluding his appeal to historians not 
to end history in 1870 but to teach the student 
what was then contemporary history, he said: 


Were European history of the last thirty years 
made the final stage in a course of modern history 
... the college graduate would face the world better 
able to understand the great events occurring in it, 
and at the same time better able to appreciate at 
their true value the unwieldy commentaries and 
statements with which he is daily confronted in the 
press. The French Republic would not fall so often 
before the man on horseback; the decline and fall of 
the British Empire . . . would not be so often fore- 
told... Austria-Hungary would not so often break 
up into fragments... and war, that frequently re- 
curring universal war, would be more commonly 
discounted on its appearance ‘in newspaper head- 
lines.4 


It was in this atmosphere of optimism and 
disregard for the growing conflict within his own 
society that the educated American youth was 
reared. And it was to be this same youth, grown 
to manhood, who had to face the problems of 
the Versailles treaty and later to guide his coun- 
try along the tortuous path of the postwar 
years. If the aim of education is to prepare the 
student to be better able to face the problems 
and difficulties of the future, then something 
was fundamentally wrong either with the educa- 
tional system in America at the close of the 
nineteenth century or else with the society 
which it reflected. 

Aided by the groundwork already laid by 
Robinson and convinced that the textbooks of a 
previous generation had failed adequately to 
prepare the student for coming events in a 
realistic manner, the historians of the twentieth 
century commenced to write histories which 
they felt better reflected both the changed 
standards in education and the new social and 
economic consciousness in historical research. 
This change has been manifest both in a com- 
plete structural reorganization and in the addi- 
tion of a vast amount of new material. Thus not 
only has the topical approach to history largely 
replaced the older nation-by-nation technique, 
but also the modern textbook has tended to be- 
come considerably bulkier than its predecessor. 


4C. M. ANpreEws, “Should recent European his- 
tory have a place in the college curriculum? Annual 
report of the American Historical Association, I 
(1899), 548. 
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There are numerous reasons for this increase 
in length besides the obvious one that so much 
history has occurred since 1900 that either the 
author must sacrifice heavily and cut out large 
sections of the more remote past or else add 
endlessly to the length of his work. The tempta- 
tion, of course, is to do the latter. Three kinds 
of increase in bulk may be distinguished. Keep- 
ing abreast of contemporary history may be 
designated ‘“‘continuation”’; fuller treatment of 
what has already been dealt with in earlier 
books may be called “amplification”; and in- 
serting a treatment of matters which have been 
passed over in silence by older publications may 
be described as “interpolation.” By telescoping 
and omitting descriptive and qualifying para- 
graphs, the author may be able to relieve some 
of the pressure of ‘“‘continuation” at the end, 
but he is still confronted with the problem of 
“amplification” and “interpolation.” Recent 
interest and research in social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic developments necessitate considerable 
“amplification” and ‘interpolation’ on such 
topics as the revolutions of 1848, socialism, and 
the industrial revolution. Thus our textbooks 
are pockmarked with such chapter headings as 
“The intellectual enlightenment,” ‘“The cult of 
precision,” and ‘The mechanization of in- 
dustry.” 

In order to give conciseness to this story of 
the evolution of the modern text, I have chosen 
to give the following case history of one such 
textbook, following it through its successive 
editions. The example of Hutton Webster and 
John Wolf’s History of civilization is particularly 
applicable, since it involves only two editions, 
while the original publication on which this text 
is based, coming as it did immediately after the 
first World War, represented in itself a step in 
the evolution of the textbook. Webster and Wolf 
published their joint endeavor in 1947, and it 
epitomizes most modern thinking on how a text- 
book should be written and what it should be 
expected to teach. The original predecessor to 
this edition was a short work published by 
Webster in 1923, entitled World history, which 
attempted to follow man from his origins up 
through the first World War. Webster reflected 
all the new ideas of the 1920’s and followed 
directly in the footsteps of Robinson’s “new 
history.”’ Thus the strictly political is severely 
sacrificed to cultural and social history, and, in 
a paraphrase of Robinson’s words, Webster 
says in his preface that the students “ought to 
gain from reading such a book...some con- 
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ception of social evolution and some realization 
of cultural development.” Though called a 
“world history,”’ Webster’s work was still essen- 
tially a history of Europe, and it was not until 
the new publication, twenty-four years later, 
that a broad world survey was achieved. This 
change reflects a fundamental transition in the 
attitude of historians to the relative importance 
of European history. No longer are such phe- 
nomena as nationalism and industrialism re- 
garded as being uniquely European. What in- 
terests Wolf, who revised that portion of the 
1923 edition which deals with the period since 
1500, is the fact that an essentially European 
culture has spread throughout the world and 
thus has given to world history a unity which it 
had heretofore lacked. This concept that it is 
the expansion of European civilization that is 
really important is a relatively new develop- 
ment and is expressed in the titles of textbooks 
published in the last few years, such as Warren 
Haines and Charles Walsh, The development of 
Western civilization, Harry Elmer Barnes, A his- 
tory of Western civilization, and others. The em- 
phasis is being placed more and more on the 
“Western” and less on the ‘European’ aspect 
of history. 

The most startling difference, however, be- 
tween the two books is the significant increase 
in length. The history of civilization has some 
275,000 words dealing with the period since 
1500, while Webster’s earlier World history has 
only a meager 134,000 words covering roughly 
the same span of time. This increase to more 
than twice the original length is taken up by 
interpolation, amplification, and continuation. 
In the field of amplification the cultural, eco- 
nomic, and social flavor of the new publication 
has been substantially strengthened. Thus Wolf 
has incorporated two new chapters on intellec- 
tual and artistic events prior to 1800. Of the 
60,000 words describing the nineteenth century, 
21,000 are on economic and social topics, while 
Webster in 1923 had on parallel subjects only 
15,000 words out of 70,000 on this period. 

A large part of the increase is taken up by 
interpolation. Thus Wolf handles Luther and 
the Reformation in approximately 6,000 words, 
while Webster was satisfied with only 3,000. 
The chapters on the New World and the new 
discoveries have been heavily enlarged, while in 
the later centuries the Americas, both North 
and South, are given considerably greater 
attention. 

Continuation, however, still accounts for the 
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greatest percentage of increase. Out of a total of 
645 pages, 265 are dedicated by Wolf to the 
period since 1914. This emphasis upon the mod- 
ern is not entirely due to an inescapable lack of 
perspective or the overwhelming amount of 
source material preserved by a society deter- 
mined to record the story of its every act in 
quadruplicate. With the improvement of com- 
munications and transportation, history itself 
has been accelerated so that events of far-reach- 
ing significance have transpired with greater 
frequency and rapidity than ever before. One 
can hardly imagine, for example, the divorce 
case of Henry VIII lasting six years under pres- 
ent conditions. Men today are neither willing 
nor forced to wait interminably for decisions 
(except possibly when it comes to drawing up a 
permanent peace treaty). Charles Andrews 
would hardly have to appeal for the teaching of 
more contemporary history, were he living to- 
day. The fact that so much has happened since 
the first World War, plus the realization of what 
the failure to teach contemporary events did for 
the generation of the 1890’s, has led to the 
dedication of an overwhelming proportion of 
space to the unhappy story of the last thirty or 
so years. This has not been achieved, however, 
without considerable sacrifice. For instance, the 
pressure to telescope the more distant past has 
forced Wolf to omit all the biographical details 
given by Webster in his 1923 publication. Web- 
ster’s character analyses of such historical 
figures as Bismarck, Disraeli, Cavour, and 
Gladstone are all omitted, while the details of, 
and the reasons for, the execution of Louis XVI, 
which Webster describes as being primarily a 
political expedient, are reduced to the cryptic 
reference: “A few months later [January, 1793] 
Louis XVI was put to death” (II, 178). Immedi- 
ately the question arises of whether the pre- 
ponderance given to contemporary history is 
worth the sacrifice of stripping historical evolu- 
tion down to a bare skeleton, devoid of all 
stories, anecdotes, and historical and _bio- 
graphical sketches, which give to history its 
warmth, color, and interest. History, thus 
deprived of the humanity and character of the 
individuals who made it, tends to become the 
study of great social and economic forces, to be 
calculated and appreciated like a mathematical 
formula. 

Ironically, no matter how much telescoping 
the author attempts, no matter how ingeniously 
it is done, the fact remains that in most cases it 
is still insufficient. For example, in a Freshman 
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survey course with which I have had some expe- 
rience and in which the assignments run to a 
hundred and twenty pages a week, it is impossi- 
ble to reach the second World War except by 
omitting most of the chapters dealing with 
literary and religious history. Again we must 
inquire whether this is worth the end attained. 
One almost suspects that much of the detailed 
and ill-digested listing of facts and events since 
1918 is a veil behind which the historian excuses 
himself from synthesizing the major trends of 
modern history. Admitting that this task is next 
to impossible, if the historian, like the rest of 
us, does not know where the events of the past 
years are leading, at least some effort to abbre- 
viate and synthesize the treatment of contem- 
porary events should be made. 

The discussion of the changes and evolution 
which have taken place in the successive edi- 
tions and publications during the last two gen- 
erations leads naturally to the question of just 
how new some of our “‘newly revised and re- 
edited” texts are. Two of the textbooks now 
currently in the market saw their beginnings 
half a century ago; others are a full generation 
old. It is with considerable hesitation that I 
raise this topic of their freshness or contempo- 
rary effectiveness. The authors of survey text- 
books, however, hold a responsibility too great 
to be ignored. Many of those who read their 
books will be exposed to historical knowledge 
for the first and last time; the way they think, 
the views which they will hold on contemporary 
events, will in part be determined by this one 
course and book. I do not wish to imply that 
the books mentioned in this report are preju- 
diced. The reverse is the case: all are free from 
strong personal bias. They are not all free, how- 
ever, from that form of preconception which 
comes from the failure to keep abreast of recent 
findings and reappraisals. The purpose of re- 
vision and re-editing is to prevent just this. 
Their aim is to give the author and publisher a 
chance to correct mistakes, revise their opinions 
in the light of recent thought and research, and 
reorganize their books so as better to reflect 
current pedagogical ideas. The blame for failing 
adequately to re-edit a textbook is impossible to 
place. Possibly it lies with the teachers them- 
selves, who continue to use books which are 
improperly revised. I have already, by implica- 
tion, given the history of one such revision in 
the case of Webster and Wolf’s History of 
covilization. In this instance the revision has 
been so complete that the publishers could 
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rightly claim it as a new book. Unfortunately, 
there is the other extreme, and, if this essay is 
to have any value, it seems necessary to men- 
tion specific examples. 

The first edition of James Harvey Robinson’s 
work, An introduction to the history of western 
Europe, came out in 1902-3. For its day it was 
a remarkable book. The first complete revision 
was made by the author himself in 1924-26.5 
The largest part of the revision was the exten- 
sive rewriting of the period after 1815. Consid- 
erable rewording and interpolation, however, 
were accomplished in the earlier sections, 
dramatically revealing the growing disillusion- 
ment of Robinson’s entire generation. Thus in 
the 1903 edition he wrote in connection with the 
Thirty Years’ War: “Only one hopeful circum- 
stance may be noted as we leave this dreary 
subject. After the Peace of Westphalia the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg was the most powerful of 
the German princes. ...As king of Prussia he 
was destined to create another European 
power” (p. 474; italics mine). In the 1924 edi- 
tion the word “hopeful” was changed to ‘“‘fate- 
ful’ (I, 497). Again, in the original work he said, 
“So admirable was the organization of the Prus- 
sian army that... Austria was miserably de- 
feated [in 1866]” (p. 660; italics mine); but by 
1924 the word “admirable” had been replaced 
by “effective’’ (II, 355). 

The 1924 edition was the most complete 
revision until the recent publication of Robinson 
and James T. Shotwell, An introduction to the 
history of western Europe, in 1946. It is impor- 
tant to realize that there are two 10946 publica- 
tions, a regular and a “brief” edition. The 
“‘brief’’ edition is almost a replica of the original 
1903 publication and certainly gives the appear- 
ance of having used the same piates for the sec- 
tions prior to chapter xxxviii (‘Europe and 
Napoleon”). Likewise, the regular edition is 
closely modeled on the 1924 revision, done by 
Robinson himself. Except for a few changes in 
the bibliography and several chapters added at 
the end, the general appearance leads one to 
assume that the 1924 plates were used. It 
should be noted, however, that not every page 
is identical. For instance, Robinson wrote on 
page 474 of his 1903 publication: ‘‘Until the end 
of the eighteenth century Germany was too ex- 
hausted and impoverished to make any con- 
tribution to the culture of Europe.” In the re- 


5 The first part of the text was revised in 1924 and 
the last section not till 1926. However, both volumes 
will henceforth be referred to as the 1924 edition. 
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cent “brief” edition the first line on page 474 
reads: ‘“‘Germany did not recover from her ex- 
hausted and impoverished state until the end of 
the eighteenth century.” But it should be 
pointed out that this particular page comes at 
the end of chapter xxix, where bibliographical 
changes had to be made. The result of this 
parallelism in the two modern editions leads to 
some peculiar discrepancies in historical inter- 
pretation. Thus the 1946 regular edition refers 
to the partition of Poland as follows: ‘This 
scandalous mutilation of an ancient kingdom, 
which had once been one of the most extensive 
in Europe, awakened general indignation” (II, 
65), while the “brief’’ edition laconically re- 
marks: “This amicable arrangement resulted 
in what is known as the first partition of Po- 
land” (p. 521). One can hardly account for 
such fundamental differences in opinion merely 
by dissimilarity between a regular and a “‘brief”’ 
edition, and the problem would remain a baffling 
one, were it not known that it was Robinson 
himself who made the change in his own 1924 
revision. Thus it is quite evident that in the 
case of both 1946 editions the revising and re- 
editing amount primarily to what we have been 
calling “‘continuation,” while the reappraisal of 
the period before rgoo has been limited to ver- 
bal changes. 

None of the other textbooks referred to can 
claim such a unique history. A number of re- 
cent publications, however, are open to serious 
criticism for failing to keep abreast of the times. 
Although most of the texts have caught up with 
such modern research as that done on medieval 
and Renaissance opinion on the geography of 
the world (only one claimed that the middle 
ages seriously considered the world to be flat), 
a number of the books seem to be ignorant of 
the most recent work done on the French parle- 
ments during the eighteenth century. Thus 
some are still claiming that the parlements were 
among the strongest advocates of French 
liberalism and reform. 

It would not be difficult to draw up a list of 
inaccurate or doubtful statements for each of 
the textbooks mentioned in this report, but it 
would be unnecessarily pedantic. No historian 
who is dealing with a wide scope of history can 
be expected to know everything or to be an 
authority on every period in history. Far too 
often, however, the same mistake keeps recur- 
ring in edition after edition. For instance, not 
only is the statement “Three years later in 1555 
the peace of Augsburg was ratified,” a serious 
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error in itself, since the peace was never legally 
ratified,© but the same mistake appeared in 
some four editions of the same textbook.’ 

The first part of this report discussed the 
failure of the nineteenth-century textbook ade- 
quately to prepare and educate the young man 
of the period for the future. In conclusion, there- 
fore, it is only just that the same question be 
asked in regard to the modern text. Fortified by 
the course of recent events, we tend to criticize 
the generation of our grandfathers for its naive 
optimism and dangerous blindness toward the 
weaknesses inherent in its society. But the dis- 
turbing question arises: If the generation of the 
1890’s taught a Neronian disregard for the ap- 
proaching tragedy, are our textbooks doing any 
better in preparing for an uncertain future? 

_ We have already seen that the need for tele- 
scoping and synthesizing has tended to distil 
the narrative of history down to a residue of 
vast social and economic trends. In a sense this 
concentration on the irresistible currents within 
history may well be merely a reflection of our 
own sense of insecurity, a moral justification for 
being unable to cure or prevent the periodic 
wars and constant class conflicts which jeopard- 
ize our world. Whatever the causes may be, the 
results are only too evident. Our concentration 
on vast, inexplicable, and pervading social and 
economic developments strips history and hu- 
man action of all moral responsibility. Histo- 
rians seem more and more to regard the first 
World War as inevitable. It is undoubtedly true 
that both the great wars of our era were an out- 
growth of all those isms, such as nationalism, 
industrialism, and socialism, which the histo- 
rian constantly holds up as the whipping post 
for most of our present troubles. But it remained 
human blundering, even human decision, which 
allowed international animosity to result in two 
world wars. Too often we find sentences and 
phrases which give the student the impression 
that some diabolical and inevitable force is con- 
triving to destroy our civilization, that such 
social forces have a mind and an existence in- 
dependent of the millions of individuals who 
create them. Such statements as “history never 
stands still, and during these peaceful decades 
forces were at work which aggravated old prob- 


6 C. V. Wepcwoon, The Thirty Years’ War (Lon- 
don, 1938), p. 57. 

7 J. H. Ropinson, An introduction to the history of 
western Europe (1903), p. 419; (1924-26), I, 434; 
J. H. Rosrnson and J. T. SHoTWELL'(1946), I, 434; 
(1946 brief edition), p. 419. 
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lems and created new ones,’’§ are useful tech- 
niques of historical instruction, but they also 
tend to create in the unsuspecting mind the 
terrifying picture of some shapeless and dis- 
turbing power, imbued with its own social and 
economic consciousness, which pulls the strings 
upon which historical evolution and human ac- 
tion depend. Whether such an approach to his- 
tory is due merely to lack of space or to actual 
belief I do not pretend to know. Whatever the 
cause, this more or less fatalistic attitude cannot 
help creating the frame of mind which, when we 
are confronted with problems not of our own 
making, causes us to throw up our hands and 
cry, ‘What can we do?” Very likely we can do 
nothing, but at least we can try. 

A second and final criticism of the modern 
text is more difficult to evaluate. Most of our 
well-known historians are men who have lived 
through two world wars. Many are teachers who 
as students were subjected to the rosy optimism 
prevalent before 1914. Thus a reaction has taken 
place, an increasing gloom has descended upon 


§ FERGUSON and Bruun, A survey of European 
civilization (Boston, 1947), I, 777. 
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the concluding pages of the modern textbook. 
Only two of the ten contemporary texts investi- 
gated by the author express the slightest opti- 
mism for the future, and both were published 
during the relatively hopeful year of 1945-46. 
Several more of the authors have concluded with 
phrases of bitter noncommitment. Thus Web- 
ster and Wolf end by quoting, “ ‘Man,’ said Pas- 
cal, ‘is an incomprehensible creature’ ” (II, 644). 
Possibly Mrs. Alice Tyler, in her book The mod- 
ern world, best represents the general feeling 
expressed by most of the writers when she 
quotes, “‘ ‘I will not write myself down as a 
pessimist, but I will say that at times I feel that 
I am living in a madhouse.’ ’’9 

We can only offer up the pious hope that the 
disillusionment of our own day is better prepa- 
ration for the future than the optimism of two 
generations ago. The irony of it all, however, 
remains: the remedy for one extreme is rarely its 
opposite. 
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9A. F. Tyter, The modern world (New York, 
1939), P- 900. 
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PPEARING at this time, a discussion of The 
Renaissance in historical thought and The 
counter-Renaissance' must begin with an apology 
to Ferguson. Through an oversight the Journal 
of modern history did not receive a copy of his 
book for two years after its publication, and 
thus consideration of it has been unduly de- 
layed. This accidental injustice to Ferguson is a 
boon to the reviewer. For purposes of comment 
the pairing of The Renaissance in historical 
thought with The counter-Renaissance is most 
convenient, since the latter is a resolute attempt 
to meet a problem in historical writing whose 
complexity and urgency the former reveals. 

Under the appearance of simplicity which re- 
sults from the clarity of Ferguson’s style, The 
Renaissance in historical thought is an intricate 
book. At its least integrated level it is a fine 
critical bibliography of most of the important 
works that have dealt with the Renaissance con- 
cept for a matter of five hundred years. Ferguson 
analyzes and comments on an appalling mass of 
historical studies in a manner that conceals both 
art and an incredible amount of patient study. 
Each separate comment is shrewd, judicious, 
and charitable, although the author occasionally 
w:th a mild grin exposes and thrusts aside the 
balderdash in his path. He has a special aptitude 
and predilection for demolishing German schol- 
ars of a romantic and nationalistic bent, whom 
he felicitously describes as begriff-stricken. This 
work of critical comment is enough to render 
The Renaissance in historical thought indispen- 
sable to specialists in the field. 

At another level Ferguson uses the Renais- 
sance concept as a sort of focusing mirror which 
reflects the main lines of development of intellec- 
tual sentiment for half a millennium. He shows 
how in every age the notions of intellectuals at 
large about the world at large left a distinct im- 
press on what historians of each age thought 
about the Renaissance. The broad and general 
conceptions of our ancestors, the assumptions, 
sometimes obscure or covert, that directed and 
limited their thought, these mental habits that 
often lurk so vaguely on the periphery of history 


* The Renaissance in historical thought: five cen- 
turies of interpretation. By Wallace K. FERGuson, 
professor of history, New York University. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. Pp. 407. $5.00. The 
counter-Renaissance. By Hiram Haypen. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. Pp. 687. $7.50. 


suddenly become intelligible, clear, and distinct, 
when (thanks to Ferguson) we see them, as it 
were, standing for the last five hundred years at 
the elbow of the historians of the Renaissance, 
pouring ideas, prejudices, and preconceptions 
into their heads, almost palpably guiding their 
hands as they wrote. We may indeed become a 
little suspicious of the intellectual stability of 
our profession, when through Ferguson’s eyes 
we watch our brethren spinning like weather- 
cocks at each shift of the winds of doctrine; but 
then as historians we are glad to know that in 
each age our predecessors have unconsciously 
provided us with so reliable an indicator of 
which way those winds were blowing. 

Finally and primarily, The Renaissance in 
historical thought is the biography of an idea— 
the story of the Renaissance concept from its 
beginnings up to the year before last. As Fer- 
guson skilfully unfolds that story, he makes clear 
his belief that it is dominated by one man and 
one book—Jacob Burckhardt and The civiliza- 
tion of the Renaissance in Italy. To that man and 
book all lines of the growth of the concept lead, 
and away from them all lines of disintegration 
of the concept wander—each along its peculiar 
course. 

The Renaissance concept certainly, the thing 
in itself perhaps, according to Ferguson, began 
in Italy with the notion that the fifteenth cen- 
tury saw a revival of antique learning and letters 
which had been allowed to lie dormant for cen- 
turies. To the idea of an Italian revival of classi- 
cal literature Giorgio Vasari added the idea of a 
simultaneous revival of classical art. North of 
the Alps the influence of Erasmus led to the 
coupling of the idea of religious with the idea of 
literary renovation; and the Reformation, in a 
backhanded way, accentuated the contrast be- 
tween the fifteenth Christian century and the 
preceding ten by painting the latter a uniform 
black comprised of ignorance, idolatry, and su- 
perstition. These vague beginnings were ac- 
cepted and made more precise but not much de- 
veloped or altered in the seventeenth century. 
The Renaissance concept was decisively ad- 
vanced toward maturity by Voltaire’s elabora- 
tion of the principles of the history of culture. 
He sought to define the distinctive traits of each 
great historical epoch. The Protestant tradition 
provided him with a characterization of the 
middle ages altogether to his taste, an epoch red 
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in tooth and claw and clerical black in every 
other respect. By way of contrast, the dawn of 
the modern era came in Italy with the emer- 
gence of a new way of life compounded of anti- 
papalism, civilized manners, cultivated tastes, 
and rationalism in religion and mode of living. 
The romantic movement created a new repre- 
sentation ofthe medieval period, transforming 
the darkness of the age of ignorance into the dim 
religious light of the age of faith; but, by trans- 
valuating the eighteenth century’s valuation of 
the following age in an inverse sense, the ro- 
mantics maintained the element of sharp con- 
trast between the middle ages and what fol- 
lowed. 

So, by the 1830’s most of the ingredients of 
the Burckhardtian concept of the Renaissance, 
including the name, were available to historians, 
and the period was beginning to be viewed as 
something distinct in itself, not merely as the 
first modern age. The idea that such a period 
must have sharp traits that distinguish it from all 
other ages and constitute its special Geist took 
hold on many historians through the influence of 
Friedrich Hegel. 

In 1860 the climactic work, The civilization of 
the Renaissance in Italy, was published. It cre- 
ated the orthodox historical tradition in the 
image of Jakob Burckhardt. Burckhardt’s Ren- 
aissance was Italian, and it ran from the four- 
teenth to the early sixteenth centuries. It was 
modern and its basis was the unique position of 
the Italian city-states. It was rationalist and in- 
dividualist, nourished but not created by a new 
understanding of classical] antiquity. Its dis- 
tinctive mark, in contrast with the preceding 
age, was its discovery of man’s this-worldly ca- 
pacities and personality. Burckhardt document- 
ed his view of the Renaissance from a rich 
knowledge of the literature of the age in Italy 
and presented it with the finesse of a skilled 
artist. 

Burckhardt’s conception of the Renaissance 
was not seriously challenged or modified for 
forty years; but for the past half-century it has 
been beaten about unmercifully. Ferguson offers 
a patient and systematic account of its recent 
vicissitudes, and, after reading his narrative, 
one is not sure whether the concept has suffered 
worse at the hands of its enemies who detest it, 
of its friends who in the process of saving it have 
modified it beyond recognition, or of the Boojum 
school that make it softly and silently vanish 
away. It is impossible here even to mention the 
vast variety of modifications, alterations, and 
revisions that Ferguson describes. What emerges 
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from his narrative, however, is the sense that 
positive knowledge about the period between 
1200 and 1600 has vastly increased in the last 
fifty years, while the relation and even the rele- 
vance of the concept “Renaissance” to the 
events of that period has become increasingly 
confused, obscure, and uncertain. 

The chaos, made palpable in the later chap- 
ters of The Renaissance in historical thought, has 
long been a standing invitation for the intellec- 
tually intrepid or rash to leap in and get things 
squared away and straightened out. Hiram 
Hayden has accepted the invitation. His The 
counter-Renaissance is an ‘‘attempt to charac- 
terize’”’ the Renaissance, roughly defined as the 
three centuries between ‘the crowning of 
Petrarch with laurel’ and the death of Francis 
Bacon, and described as “the transition from 
the medieval to the modern world” (p. xi). What 
characterizes this transition period, according to 
Hayden, is “three large distinct intellectual 
movements”’ (my italics) (p. xi). A quick look 
at the index confirms what the phrase suggests. 
Among the forty-five leading characters in the 
book there is not a prince or a chief minis- 
ter, not a pope or a bishop (except St. Augus- 
tine), not a warrior or an explorer or a financier. 
The numerous references to two statesmen 
(Machiavelli and More) and two religious revo- 
lutionaries (Luther and Calvin) are deceptive, 
since al] four are discussed not in connection 
with their active careers but solely as theolo- 
gians and philosophers. With such a cerebral 
cast we can hardly expect much action in the 
drama Hayden unfolds for us, and indeed we get 
very little. We hear nothing of the overseas ex- 
pansion of the Atlantic powers, nothing of the 
new dynasties of international finance, nothing 
of the establishment of standing armies, nothing 
of the consolidation of dynastic territorial states, 
nothing of religious revolutions that shook great 
princes in their shoes. In fact, we hear nothing of 
any changes in social, economic, political, or re- 
ligious arrangements. Hayden, of course, is un- 
der no enforceable obligation to deal with such 
mundane matters. He should realize, however, 
that in completely disregarding them he is leav- 
ing out a great deal of what was involved in the 
transition from the medieval to the modern 
world. His reconceptualization of the Renais- 
sance almost by definition can give us but a very 
partial and one-sided glimpse of that process of 
transition. 

If, however, the intellectual changes between 
Petrarch and Bacon are a good deal less than the 
whole of the transition from the middle ages to 
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modern times, still they are an important part 
of that transition—a part, moreover, concerning 
the precise character of which there have been 
extreme and almost violent differences of opin- 
ion among historians. If The counter-Renais- 
sance really succeeds in bringing some order out 
of this chaos, we should surely pardon Hayden’s 
tendency to exaggerate the import of his own 
work, a weakness which after all he shares with 
all of us. What, then, is the pattern which 
Hayden discerns in the intellectual changes be- 
tween Petrarch and Bacon? There are, he says, 
“three large distinct intellectual movements dis- 
cernible between the mid-fourteenth and the 
early seventeenth century”’ (p. xi): the classical 
Renaissance, the counter-Renaissance, and the 
scientific reformation. Although the three move- 
ments overlapped, the above listing follows “the 
order in time of their strongest maturities’ 
(p. xii). The classical Renaissance slightly modi- 
fied but “did not challenge the synthetic vision 
of Thomas Aquinas’’ (p. xiii). Its protagonists 
are marked by a belief in reason, in the essential 
goodness of nature, especially human nature, 
and in the consonance of the real with the ideal. 
They are preoccupied with “universal law and 
order, with design and purpose and unity, . 
with the idea of limit (p. 293). ... There are 
three basic concepts implying, or related to, 
‘limit,’ which color almost all of their thought 
about reality and value: that of ‘degree’ or in- 
equality or gradation; that of finality or com- 
pleteness or finiteness; and that of harmony or 
moderation or balance’’ (p. 294). 

The succeeding counter-Renaissance is char- 
acterized by its rejection of all Renaissance 
standards. Its religionists turn to faith and re- 
pudiate reason; its scientists are radical empiri- 
cists. Its historical, political, and ethical writers 
reject natural law and innate justice and give an 
almost exclusive value to the evidence of fact. 
‘What unites these otherwise dissimilar think- 
ers ... is that they share completely an anti- 
intellectualistic, anti-moralistic, anti-synthetic, 
anti-authoritarian bias” (p. xiii). With the scien- 
tific revolution, about which Hayden has not a 
great deal to say, there is a “return to confi- 
dence in reason-and-nature” but not to the 
Renaissance “reconciliation between theology 
and science’”’ (p. xvi). 

The first thing about Hayden’s schema to 
catch our eye is his conception of the first or 
‘Renaissance’? movement. According to Hay- 
den, it was practically unchallenged from Pe- 
trarch to the beginning of the sixteenth century; 
but, if we investigate the fifteen principal writ- 
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ers to whom he ascribes an essentially Renais- 
sance world view, we run into a curious chrono- 
logical dilemma. Six of them had been dead from 
twenty-five to fifteen hundred years before Pe- 
trarch was crowned with laurel. Four of them 
were contemporaries of Francis Bacon, the last 
great exemplar of the counter-Renaissance, and 
four more—Ficino, Pico, Erasmus, and More— 
are clustered in the half-century that preceded 
the Reformation. The only major representative 
of the Renaissance movement, as Hayden con- 
ceives it, in its first century and a quarter is 
Petrarch himself, who stands at its beginning. 
This vacuum is a little perplexing, since it coin- 
cides exactly with what has traditionally been 
described as the age of the Renaissance in Italy, 
the Renaissance par excellence for most histori- 
ans since Burckhardt. Hayden, however, ex- 
plains the omission: “Italian humanism con- 
cerned itself vastly more with other aspects of 
man’s life on earth than with the dutiful exercise 
of reason in pursuit of virtue’ (p. 66); and 
elsewhere, ‘‘the humanism of the Renaissance 
(except in fifteenth century Italy) was basically 
Christian” (p. 14). 

The implicit conclusion, therefore, is that 
Italian intellectual history from Petrarch to 
Ficino, because its humanism was not Christian, 
is outside the pale of the Renaissance move- 
ment. There is a touching though somewhat 
naive forthrightness about Hayden’s method 
here. The history of ideas for almost half the 
Renaissance period must be omitted because it 
is recalcitrant to the author’s reconceptualiza- 
tion of that period. Historians who have had the 
shattering experience of seeing a big beautiful 
iridescent idea blow up in their faces on contact 
with dull cold data are certain to sympathize 
with the feeling that informs Hayden’s method. 
Yet, they are likely to feel that the orthodox 
procedure, which in such circumstances requires 
not the omission of the facts but the reconstruc- 
tion of the theory to conform with them, has, 
after all, considerable to be said for it. They are 
also likely to feel that an attempt that seeks to 
revivify the Renaissance concept and begins by 
cutting its heart out will perhaps fall somewhat 
short of complete success. 

Actually, the situation is rather worse than 
has been indicated. Although Pico and Ficino 
are set down as exemplars of Renaissance hu- 
manism, the citations from the latter are, to say 
the least, ambiguous on this point (pp. 332, 335, 
344, 348, 353, and 525), while practically all the 
subsequent mentions and citations from the 
former align him with the counter-Renaissance. 
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Indeed, Hayden himself ultimately gives up the 
Count of Mirandola as a whited sepulcher, and 
characterizes him as a “romanticist of the Coun- 
ter-Renaissance”’ (p. 465). The cases of Petrarch 
and Erasmus are scarcely better. Hayden first 
pastes the Renaissance label on them and then 
rather consistently cites them as exemplars of 
counter-Renaissance tendencies. Thomas More 
comes through the ordeal unscathed; but that is 
the consequence of Hayden’s rather selective 
methods of quotation. Any amateur reader of 
the Utopia could quickly come up with dozens of 
quotations to exemplify what Hayden describes 
as counter-Renaissance ideas. Alas, as a Renais- 
sance thinker St. Thomas More is not without 
blemish. 

St. Thomas Aquinas is without blemish, and 
thereby, of course, hangs the tale. By a rather 
complex ideological maneuver Hayden makes 
the author of the Summa theologica provide the 
standard by which men and ideas are judged 
orthodoxly Renaissance or heretically counter- 
Renaissance. The argument seems to go some- 
thing like this. The Renaissance was a humanist 
movement. The humanists (with certain excep- 
tions whom Hayden prefers to disregard) were 
Christian humanists. They drew their ethical 
ideas from the tradition of classical antiquity. 
Aquinas drew not only his ethics but his physics, 
metaphysics, and politics from the classical] tra- 
dition. He was also very Christian. Therefore, 
he was the best Christian humanist of all; and 
by the same token the only truly Renaissance 
thought is that which does not deviate much 
from his ethics, metaphysics, physics, and poli- 
tics. This explains the difficulty that Hayden 
has in coming up with reliable exemplars of the 
Renaissance movement as he conceives it during 
the Renaissance period. There just were not 
many good Thomists around then. But then 
very few people have ever alleged that there 
were. 

Thus, Hayden’s conception of the Renais- 
sance suffers from a sort of malnutrition of his- 
torical content. His new conception—the coun- 
ter-Renaissance—does not. All the rich intellec- 
tual diet that he has refused to the Renaissance 
has to be crammed into it, and the result is a 
rather obese disorganized notion. To bind so in- 
vertebrate a concept together and thus avoid a 
case of acute pterodactylism,? Hayden devotes 


2 The pterodactyl is an extinct bird or reptile 
with very individual traits. Pterodactylism is the 
assertion that all other creatures are alike in that 
they are not pterodactyls. This is perhaps true but 
not interesting. 
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the larger part of his big book to establishing 
what he believes to be connections among the 
various sixteenth-century writers who deviate 
from the classical, traditional, middle-course, 
humanist way of thinking. He somewhat sim- 
plifies his problem and gives a slightly specious 
appearance of absolute novelty to the counter- 
Renaissance by disregarding or brushing aside 
as atypical all medieval writing that possesses 
any trait that he ascribes to the counter-Renais- 
sance. Augustinian theology; Ockhamism; Ber- 
nardine, Victorine, and Germanic mysticism; 
goliardic poetry; the code of chivalry and court- 
ly love; the fabliaux; medieval satire; Francis- 
can simplicity—counter-Renaissance citadels 
right in the midst of the Aquinas country—are 
simply by-passed, and perhaps it is just as well. 
Anyone who undertakes to make Calvin and 
Luther, Paracelsus and Cornelius Agrippa, 
Machiavelli and Montaigne and Bacon, Bruno, 
Bodin, Raleigh, Rabelais, and Guicciardini 
march together like an army with banners has 
quite enough of a mission on his hands without 
worrying about anything else. 

Sometimes the links putatively binding these 
rather diverse men together seem more than a 
little inadequate. The case of Calvin provides 
perhaps the best illustration of the length to 
which Hayden has to go to make things work 
out according to plan. There is, according to 
him, a “startling parallel’? between Machiavel- 
li’s Fortuna and Calvin’s God. This parallel dis- 
regards the differences between the blind Dame 
who controls men only halfway, leaving the rest 
to their virtz, and the omnipotent ruler of the 
universe whose eternal decrees are immutable; 
but it is said to link Calvin with Machiavelli, a 
naturalist who denied limit. But Bodin denied 
limit by rejecting on historical grounds the 
medieval idea that the number of monarchies 
since the creation was limited to four, and Mon- 
taigne denied it too by doubting whether in their 
daily lives men acted as if they were limited by 
a natural moral law; and so Calvin is linked to 
Machiavelli, Bodin, and Montaigne, although 
it has taken something rather like punning 
to do it. Besides being a naturalist, Calvin is a 
romantic, which is the opposite of a naturalist 
but is also counter-Renaissance. He is a ro-— 
mantic because “his insistence upon God’s in- 
scrutable will and omnipotence and man’s 
wretched helplessness ... as surely splits the 
whole working principle of the relatedness of the 
ideal to the actual as does the defiant nihilism 
of some nineteenth-century Romantics”’ (p. 19). 
The man who spent boundless energy in making 
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the actual commercial town of Geneva conform 
to his ideal of the regnum Christi might object to 
this characterization, but it suffices, in Hayden’s 
opinion, to bind him to such counter-Renais- 
sance romantics as Pico, Paracelsus, and Bruno. 
Through a series of such almost miraculous 
transformations the author of the Institutes of 
the Christian religion comes out with a “com- 
pletely ... anti-synthetic, anti-authoritarian 
bias.” 

This peculiar straining of analogies and 
stretching of the meanings of words is epidemic 
in The counter-Renaissance. And it is most un- 
fortunate because it serves to smother much 
that is excellent in the book. In the sixteenth 
century there were ways of thinking and feeling 
about life and the world that touched and 
colored with a like hue the views of men who in 
other respects were very different from one an- 
other. Hayden has discovered some of these 
common traits and revealed some remarkable 
and viable connections in the process. Indeed, 
he has discovered enough of them to filla book— 
a much shorter and better book than The coun- 
ter-Renaissance, and with a different name. 
What drove him beyond the excellent small 
book, for which he had ample material, to the 
unsatisfactory large one he wrote? I think he 
was driven by the mode of explanation that lay 
behind his conception. This mode of explanation 
is almost invisible in the book itself. Why the 
three phases of thought—Renaissance, counter- 
Renaissance, and scientific revolution should 
follow one another seems not to preoccupy Hay- 
den much. Yet he does have an explanation so 
slightly mentioned that the reader is likely to 
overlook it. The counter-Renaissance was a re- 
action to and denial of the values of the Renais- 
sance. The scientific revolution brought to- 
gether the vital elements of both Renaissance 
and counter-Renaissance into a new way of 
thought, and the dialectical development of ide- 
as coincides roughly with the historical passage 
of time. In other words, what we have here is the 
Hegelian triad of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis; Renaissance, counter-Renaissance, and 
scientific revolution are Zeitgeister following the 
proper Hegelian pattern. Hayden’s book illus- 
trates perfectly how a conception scarcely ad- 
verted to can dominate an elaborate intellectual 
work, Only under the spell of the Hegelian dia- 
lectic or its Marxian inversion would a writer 
dedicate himself to the foredoomed task of dem- 
onstrating a basic similarity among Vives, Cal- 
vin, Montaigne, Luther, Bruno, Rabelais, and 
Machiavelli. Only by emphasizing much that is 
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trivial and casual in their way of thought, mis- 
interpreting much that is not, and disregarding 
the rest can such spiritual incompatibles be 
made to appear as comrades in the same move- 
ment of thought. The idea of the absolute may 
not perhaps dominate history, but it almost al- 
ways dominates Hegelians, self-conscious or 
otherwise, who write history. Both the major 
weaknesses and the minor aberrations of The 
counter-Renaissance—strained analogies, irrele- 
vant or dubious examples, mystifying chronolo- 
gy—thus become intelligible. They are the cin- 
ders and ashes left behind when common sense 
and ordinary perspicacity are offered up in an 
auto-da-fé to the Hegelian dialectic. 

So Hayden’s study fails to lead us out of the 
historiographic muddle which the late chap- 
ters of The Renaissance in historical thought re- 
veal. It is but another member added to a mass 
of previous failures so numerous as to lead some 
historians to seek to avoid the perplexities of the 
Renaissance concept by dropping the term 
“Renaissance” from their historical repertoire 
altogether. Against such a renunciation Fergu- 
son quotes with approval the remark made by 
Henri Havser in this connection, “It seems tome 
that, save in case of absolute necessity, |t is a 
grave matter to renew in the scientific domain 
the miracle of the confusion of tongues”’ (p. 
394). Yet we may wonder at this point whether 
we are not near to such an absolute necessity 
with respect to the Renaissance. For though a 
renewal of the confusion of tongues is hardly a 
desideratum, it is no more stultifying than the 
employment by different authors of the same 
term to signify two entirely separate historical 
periods, or, what is worse, to signify two simul- 
taneous, opposite, and mutually exclusive cul- 
tural constellations. Indeed, the confusion of 
tongues has already been renewed, since, when 
a historian uses the term “‘Renaissance,”’ we are 
forced, before we proceed, to determine which 
of the numerous current meanings of the term 
he has in mind. As to “the essential question of 
the nature of Renaissance civilization, viewed in 
its entirety as a European phenomenon”’ (p. 
397), there is simply no agreement among his- 
torians. Curiously enough, the author of The 
Renaissance in historical thought is one of the 
few historians whose opinions on the matter 
might carry enough weight to move his col- 
leagues toward a consensus. As Ferguson justly 
observes, ‘“‘to do so would entail the writing of 
another book.”’ We hope that Ferguson himself 
will write that book very soon. 
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TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF PARIS 


DAVID H. PINKNEY 


Is year the city of Paris celebrated its bi- 

millenary. The occasion might as reason- 
ably have been observed in any one of several 
preceding years, for the date of the city’s foun- 
dation is at best nebulous. The settlement at the 
islands of the Seine was first mentioned by name 
more than two thousand years ago, when Julius 
Caesar, in 53 B.c., recorded in his Commentaries 
that the headquarters of the Roman proconsul 
had been transferred there; and the Parisii, a 
minor Gallic tribe, had a settlement on the fle de 
la Cité for an undetermined number of years be- 
fore that date. The Committee of the Bimil- 
lenary, for reasons in which strict chronology 
had a minor part, chose, nevertheless, to regard 
1951 as the city’s two thousandth anniversary, 
and the occasion was marked this spring and 
summer by a series of ceremonies and exhibi- 
tions in Paris. 

The historian, inspired by these celebrations 
to look under “‘Paris”’ in the card catalogue of a 
major library, might in dismay conclude that 
men began writing histories of the city in 53 B.c. 
and continued proliferously to the present. 
Even the bibliographies of Paris run to many 
volumes. This year’s anniversary is perhaps an 
appropriate time to review this vast literature 
and to call the attention of interested readers to 
the few most important publications. 

Of the many general histories of Paris the 
best is the Histoire de Paris by Lucien Dubech 
and Pierre d’Espezel, published both in a hand- 
somely illustrated folio edition and in a single 
volume of text alone.? It surveys the history of 
the city from its foundation to the twentieth 
century, and the well-balanced account is en- 
livened by the authors’ comments on the foibles 
of the rulers and prefects responsible for the 
present appearance and street pattern of Paris. 
D’Espezel has affirmed, however, that, were he 
to rewrite the book, he would be much more 
lenient toward Baron Georges Haussmann, Na- 


2 vols.; Paris, 1932. 
? Paris, 1926. 


poleon ITI’s prefect of the Seine, whose work he 
now regards as both necessary and wise.3 Among 
the other single-volume, general histories Henri 
Bidou’s Paris‘ is popular, having been through 
many editions, but otherwise undistinguished. 
The books by Blanche Maurel, Paris: ses origi- 
nes, Sa croissance, son histoire,s and by Marcel 
Raval are preferable. Raval, without any pre- 
tensions to original scholarship and drawing 
largely on the work of Dubech and D’Espezel, 
Lavedan,® and Heron de Villefosse,? has pro- 
duced an admirable little Histoire de Paris® for 
the series “Que sais-je?’’ The visitor to Paris, or 
any hurried reader, wanting to learn the essen- 
tials of the city’s history will find it well suited, 
both in length and in content, to his needs. 
Like all the general histories, it unfortunately 
concentrates largely on political history and 
physical changes and slights economic and so- 
cial history. 

The territorial expansion of the city is the 
subject of an excellent monograph prepared by 
Marcel Poéte, director of the Historical Library 
of the city of Paris, for the Commission d’Exten- 
sion de Paris, an office of the departmental gov- 
ernment.9 It covers the topic from the earliest 
times to the twentieth century. 

A multi-volume work that promised to be- 
come the standard history of Paris must now in 
its incomplete form be classified with the books 
on particular periods of the city’s history. This 
is Marcel Poéte’s Une vie de cité: Paris de sa 


3 Conversation with P. d’Espezel, Neuilly-sur- 
Seine, Aug. 13, 1948. 

4 5th ed.; Paris, copyright 1937. 

5 Paris, copyright 1932. 

6 Pierre LAVEDAN, Histoire de 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1926 and 1941). 

7 René HERON DE VILLEFOSSE, Construction de 
Paris (Paris, 1938). 

8 “Que sais-je?”’ No. 34. Paris, copyright 1941. 

9 COMMISSION D’EXTENSION DE PARIS, DEPARTE- 
MENT DE LA SEINE, A pergu historique (Paris, 1913). 
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naissance & nos jours.'? The three volumes of 
text are on the period from the origins through 
the seventeenth century, and the annexed al- 
bum of pictures includes the succeeding cen- 
turies as well. Poéte had collected materials for 
the continuation of his text through the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, but he never 
wrote the final volumes and his plan to obtain a 
collaborator to complete his work was unreal- 
ized at the time of his death in 1950. The three 
volumes remain, nonetheless, the standard work 
on the history of Paris through the seventeenth 
century. The introduction to the first volume 
includes a valuable discussion of sources and of 
earlier historians’ work on the city. 

The nineteenth century is a period of special 
interest in Parisian history because of the great 
changes that then altered both the structure and 
the life of the city. On its physical transforma- 
tion and especially on the work of Haussmann, 
who more than any other man is “the maker of 
modern Paris,’’ André Morizet’s Du vieux Paris 
au moderne: Haussmann et ses prédécesseurs™ is 
readable and authoritative. Haussmann himself 
wrote three volumes of memoirs,” two of which 
are devoted to his career in Paris, and he is the 
subject of a brief biography by Georges La- 
ronze.'3 A definitive biography awaits the dis- 
covery of additional sources, especially Hauss- 
mann’s personal papers. Before the recent war 
D’Espezel made exhaustive searches for these 
papers and was convinced that they had been 
destroyed.'4 

Books by two American scholars, Melvin 
Kranzberg’s Siege of Paris, 1870to 1871: a politi- 
cal and social history's and E. S. Mason’s The 
Paris Commune: an episode in the history of the 
socialist movement,® contribute significantly to 


13 vols. and album: Vol. I, La jeunesse: des 
origines au temps modernes; Vol. II, La cité de la 
Renaissance: du milieu de XV® siécle d la fin du 
XVI¢ siécle; Vol. III, La spiritualité de la cité 
classique: les origines de la cité moderne (XVI- 
XVII siééles) (Paris, 1924-31). 

™ Paris, copyright 1932. 

% Georges Eugéne HaussMANN, Mémoires du 
Baron Haussmann. 3 vols.: Vol. I, Avant lHétel 
de Ville; Vol. II, Préfecture de la Seine; Vol. III, 
Grands travaux de Paris (Paris, 1890-93). 

"3 Georges LARONZE, Le Baron Haussmann 
(Paris, 1932). 

14 Conversation with P. d’Espezel, Neuilly-sur- 
Seine, Aug. 13, 1948. 

s Ithaca, N.Y., 1950. 

6 New York, 1930. 
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the knowledge and understanding of Paris dur- 
ing the tragic months from September 1870 to 
May 1871. 

In all this writing the economic history of the 
city has been neglected. One who searches for an 
economic history of Paris will find, outside the 
fragmentary and usually incidental references in 
the general histories, only a very few specialized 
volumes, such as Francois Maury’s history of 
the port of Paris'? or Margaret Myer’s Paris as a 
jinancial center,** which deals almost exclusively 
with the financial institutions of Paris in the 
early 1930’s. On so fundamental a subject as the 
growth of the population of Paris in the nine- 
teenth century the first substantial book ap- 
peared only last year. It is Louis Chevalier’s La 
formation de la population parisienne au XIX° 
siécle,'9 a careful, quantitative study of the in- 
dustrial population, the forces that attracted 
industrial workers to Paris, and these immi- 
grants’ influence on the economic and social life 
of the city.2° The best account of the industrial 
development of Paris in the nineteenth century 
is to be found in Chevalier’s book, but, since the 
subject is dealt with there only incidentally to 
another problem, the book is not an adequate 
industrial history of the city. 

In the field of social history Henri d’Alméras’ 
La vie parisienne under the four regimes from 
1815 to 1870 surveys customs, manners, and 
personalities.27 The co-operative series, La vie 
quotidienne, begun before the war and not yet 


7Francois MAurRY, Le port de Paris, hier et 
demain (Paris, 1904). 

*8 New York, 1936. 

19“Tnstitut national d’études démographiques, 
travaux et documents,” Cahier No. 10 (Paris, 1950). 

20 See the present writer’s review of this book in 
the Journal of economic history, XI (1951). 

21Henri D’AtméRAS, La vie parisienne sous la 
Restauration (Paris, [n.d.]). La vie parisienne sous 
le régne de Louis Philippe (Paris, 1911). La vie 
parisienne sous la République de 1848 (Paris, {n.d.}). 
La vie parisienne sous le Second Empire (Paris, 
copyright 1933). 

2 Paris, copyright 1938——. 11 vols. on France 
projected. Those published are: Edmond Farat, 
La vie quotidienne au temps de Saint Louis (copy- 
right 1942). Abel Le Franc, La vie quotidienne au 
temps de la Renaissance (copyright 1938). Emile 
MAcneE, La vie quotidienne au temps de Louis XIII 
(copyright 1942). Georges MONGREDIEN, La vie 
quotidienne sous Louis XIV (copyright 1948). 
Charles KuNnsTLER, La vie quotidienne sous Louis 
XVI (copyright 1950). Jean Rosiquet, La vie 
quotidienne au temps de la Révolution (copyright 
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completed, devotes considerable space to daily 
life in Paris at various periods; and Charles 
Simond’s collections of pictures and contem- 
porary observations on Paris and Parisian life 
in the nineteenth century?} graphically reveal 
many aspects of the social history of the city. 

For a time during the present century almost 
every arrondissement of Paris, and many a sub- 
urban commune, had its own historical society 
and a journal] devoted to its history. The prin- 
cipal organization, the Société de l’Histoire de 
Paris et de I’fle-de-France, published both a 
Bulletin, composed of articles, documents, and 
bibliographical notices, and the Mémoires, a se- 
ries of monographs and longer documents. Both 
were devoted primarily to the medieval and 
early modern periods. Since 1940 the Bulletin 


1938). Jean Rosiquet, La vie quotiedienne au 
temps de Napoléon (copyright 1942). Robert 
BuRNAND, La vie quotidienne en France en 1830 
(copyright 1943). Maurice ALLEM, La vie quotidienne 
sous le Second Empire (copyright 1948). Robert 
BuRNAND, La vie quotidienne en France de 1870 a 
1900 (copyright 1947). 


23 Charles Srwonp, La vie parisienne a travers le 
XIX® siécle; Paris de 1800 4 1900 d’aprés les estampes 
et les mémoires du temps. Vol. 1, 1800-30; Vol. I, 
1830-70; Vol. III, 1870-1900 (Paris, 1900-1901). 
Paris 1800 é 1900: les centennales Parisiennes: pano- 
rama de la vie de Paris a travers le XIX° siécle 
(Paris, 1903). 


has been published only biannually and with a 
considerable lag between the nominal and the 
actual dates of publication, the latest volume, 
for 1944-45, having appeared in 1948.74 The 
Mémoires** have not been formally discontin- 
ued, but none has been published since 1930 and 
there is no plan at present for their revival. The 
journals of the other societies have similarly 
fallen victims of war and inflation. In 1949, how- 
ever, most of the local historical societies of 
Paris and the department of the Seine and some 
from the department of the Seine-et-Oise re- 
established the Fédération des Sociétés de l’His- 
toire de Paris et de I’fle-de-France; and with the 
financial support of the municipal council of 
Paris, of the general council of the department 
of the Seine, and of the National Center for Sci- 
entific Research, the federation is establishing a 
new publication also entitled Mémoires. The 
first volume, dated 1940, is to appear this year, 
and the volume for 1950 may also be published 
in 1951.” 
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24 Bulletin of the Société de !’Histoire de Paris et 
de I’Ile-de-France (Paris, 1874—-—). 

25 Mémoires of the Société de |’Histoire de Paris 
et de I’fle-de-France (Paris, 1874——), 51 vols., 
1874-1930. 

2 Letter from Jean de la Monneraye, conserva- 
teur de la Bibliothéque historique de la Ville de 
Paris, Mar. 3, 1951. 
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JAPANESE POLICY TOWARD THE SHANTUNG QUESTION 
AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


RUSSELL FIFIELD 


HE Shantung controversy at the 

Paris Peace Conference in 1919 

was one of the gravest issues that 
confronted President Woodrow Wilson.’ 
Faced with a Japanese threat not to sign 
the peace treaty with Germany and join 
the League of Nations, the president 
yielded substantially to the Japanese de- 
mands relative to Shantung. Woodrow 
Wilson was convinced that the Japanese 
were not bluffing in their attitude on the 
Shantung issue. He expressed his view- 
point quite frankly to Ray Stannard 
Baker in these words: “They are not 
bluffers, and they will go home unless we 
give them what they should not have.’” 

At the same time a number of promi- 
nent people in, or associated with, the 
American delegation at the Paris Peace 
Conference disagreed with the presi- 
dent’s convictions. For example, Secre- 
tary of State Robert Lansing wrote in 
1921: “I did not believe at the time, and 
I do not believe now, that Japan would 
have made good her threat.’* The con- 

1 This article is based on a forthcoming book 
by the author entitled “Woodrow Wilson and the 
Shantung question at the Paris Peace Conference.” 
Material for this article relative to Japanese for- 
eign policy was gathered by H. Kamikawa, for- 
merly professor of diplomatic history at Tokyo 
Imperial University as well as expert in the his- 
torical research section of the Japanese foreign 
office. 

2 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and 
world settlement (3 vols.; New York, 1922), II, 
258. 

3 Robert Lansinc, The peace negotiations (New 
York, 1921), p. 245. 


troversy over the validity of President 
Wilson’s analysis has been long and 
bitter. 

Documents from the archives of the 
Japanese foreign office, hitherto unpub- 
lished, throw new light on the problem. 
The documentary evidence clearly indi- 
cates that (a) the Japanese government 
pursued a consistent policy toward the 
Shantung issue at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and (5) that Japan would not 
have signed the peace treaty with Ger- 
many or have joined the League of Na- 
tions if her Shantung demands had not 
been substantially accepted. The foilow- 
ing Japanese documents are presented 
to support this interpretation. 
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DOCUMENT A* 


November 22, 1918 
THE DECISION OF THE CABINET 


The Japanese Empire definitely intends 
to return the leased territory of Kiaochow 
Bay to China in compliance with the terms 
of the official documents exchanged in con- 
nection with the Japanese-Chinese treaty of 
May 25, 1915, regarding the province of 
Shantung after Japan has acquired the un- 
conditional cession of the said leased terri- 
tory in the coming treaty with Germany. 
Therefore, there will be no objection if our 
peace plenipotentiaries indicate this inten- 
tion on proper occasions, providing it is 
necessary. 


4 Editorial material inserted by the author is 
in brackets. 
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We cannot agree, however, to accept this 
retrocession of the said territory as the con- 
dition of the assignment of the same to 
Japan from Germany. It must be clearly 
understood that this retrocession problem 
shall be settled only between Japan and 
China. 

The particulars of the above-mentioned 
official documents [May 25, 1915] were 
communicated to England, America, France, 
and Russia in May 1915. 


DOCUMENT B 


December 2, 1918 


Tue DECISION OF THE DIPLOMATIC 
Apvisory CouNCIL 


(COUNT TERAUCHI WAS ABSENT BECAUSE 
OF ILLNESS, BUT HE ADDED HIS SIGNA- 
TURE ON DECEMBER 8) 


When Japan shall have acquired the un- 
conditional cession of the leased territory of 
Kiaochow Bay according to the treaty with 
Germany, the Japanese Empire definitely 
intends to return the said territory to China 
in compliance with the terms of the docu- 
ments exchanged in connection with the 
Japanese-Chinese treaty of May 25, 1915, 
regarding the province of Shantung. Accord- 
ingly, it is decided that it would be a proper 
step to manifest our just attitude on the 
matter by explaining our intentions on 
proper occasions, if the need arises, to Eng- 
land, America, France, and Italy. As for 
China, it is advisable to take the opportu- 
nity of Foreign Minister Lu’s Japanese visit 
while he is on his way to Europe to express 
informally our intentions so that China 
may understand our just attitude. Thus 
the way will be paved to co-ordinate the 
policy of China and Japan in the coming 
peace conference without any misunder- 
standing between the two countries. 

Our empire cannot agree under any con- 
ditions to make the retrocession of Kiao- 
chow Bay the condition of the assignment 
of the said holding from Germany to Japan. 
It must be clearly understood that this prob- 
lem of retrocession shall be settled solely by 
Japan and China. 
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The particulars of the above-mentioned 
official documents [May 25, 1915] have 
been communicated to England, America, 
France, and Russia during May 1915. 


DOCUMENT C 


December 5, 1918 
3 P.M. 


Foreign Minister Uchida 


To AMBASSADOR CHINDA, ENGLAND 
No. 669 top-secret. 


Regarding the Tsingtau problem in the 
last part of your telegram No. 981, the 
policy of our empire has been decided as 
follows, and please act accordingly: 

1. When we are in a position to dispose 
of the settlement at Kiaochow Bay at our 
discretion, we will return the settlement to 
China in compliance with the agreement 
made between China and Japan in 1915. 

2. Accordingly, we will explain our deci- 
sion to England, America, France, and 
Italy at a proper opportunity in order to 
reveal our just attitude. 

3. When the Chinese Foreign Minister 
Lu comes to our country, we will unofficially 
explain our decision and let him understand 
our just attitude toward China, thereby pre- 
paring the way for Chinese and Japanese 
co-operation in the coming peace conference. 

4. Moreover, we cannot agree to make 
the return of Kiachow Bay a condition for 
the assignment of the settlement to Japan 
from Germany, and it must be clearly un- 
derstood that this matter must be settled 
only by Japan and China alone. 

Furthermore, regarding your telegram 
No. 1029 about the matter of reaching some 
understanding with the United States con- 
cerning the cession of Tsingtau and the 
south sea islands, our proper consideration 
has been given. England, however, which, 
we believe, will propose as a peace condition 
to America the cession of the German-con- 
trolled islands south of the equator, prob- 
ably has not yet talked the matter over with 
America; and, even if we propose the sub- 
ject now to America, she is not likely to 
give us any commitment. Moreover, as 
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America is now acting as if she is suspicious 
of our attitude toward the Siberian problem, 
we think it is safer not to begin the negotia- 
tions now, but to wait for a while in order 
to take the same step with England in the 
future. We think, however, it is advisable 
to get further assurance from England in 
this matter, as stated in the latter part of 
your telegram No. 981; and we advise you 
to take proper steps in this direction. 
Please forward this message to our am- 
bassadors in Europe and America. 


DOCUMENT D 


THE PoLicy OF THE IMPERIAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
TSINGTAU PROBLEM 


(HANDED TC THE PEACE DELEGATION, 
DECEMBER 9, 1918) 


In compliance with the terms of the offi- 
cial documents exchanged in connection 
with the Japanese-Chinese agreement of 
May 25, 1915, in the matter of the province 
of Shantung, our empire has the definite 
intention of returning the Kiaochow Bay 
settlement to China after we acquire the un- 
conditional cession of said settlement in the 
treaty with Germany. Naturally, there will 
be no objection to the indication of this 
decision by our peace envoys at any proper 
opportunity. However, our government can- 
not agree to make the retrocession a condi- 
tion for the assignment of the said settle- 
ment from Germany to Japan. It must be 
clearly understood that this matter should 
be settled absolutely by Japan and China 
alone. 

The above-mentioned terms of the official 
documents [May 25, 1915] were communi- 
cated to the governments of England, 
America, France, and Russia during May 
IQI5. 

DOCUMENT E 


THE DECISION OF THE DIPLOMATIC . 
ApvIsoRY COUNCIL 
(COUNT TERAUCHI AND COUNT HIRATA WERE 
ABSENT BECAUSE OF ILLNESS; BARON MA- 
KINO AND BARON GOTO WERE ABROAD) 
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April 21, 1919, 9:10 P.M. 
Foreign Minister Uchida 


To AmBassaDoR Matsut!, FRANCE 
Ko No. 270 


Regarding your telegram Ko No. 620, 
the policy of our empire in regard to the 
negotiations relative to Tsingtau is, as 
stated in our telegram Ko No. 126, to ac- 
quire the same unconditionally from Ger- 
many and to return the same to China ac- 
cording to the terms of the Japanese-Chi- 
nese agreement. This is the final decision of 
our government, and no change is permis- 
sible. Therefore, in case our proposal is not 
approved or the mandatory principle under 
the League of Nations is applied to our 
terms on Tsingtau, do not sign the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and advise us to 
that effect. If you have made certain com- 
mitments against the above-mentioned pol- 
icy, there will be no room for adjustment. 
Therefore, do your utmost under the cir- 
cumstances. 


DOCUMENT F 


[This document is a telegram from For- 
eign Minister Uchida in Tokyo to Ambassa- 
dor Matsui in Paris and contains the iden- 
tical text of Document E with an indication 
that the decision of the Diplomatic Advisory 
Council (Document E) was given to the 
Japanese cabinet, April 22, 1919.| 


DOCUMENT G 
6291 (SECRET CODE) 


DISPATCHED AT PARIS—APRIL 22, 1919, 6:50 
P.M. RECEIVED BY MINISTRY [FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS|—APRIL 24, 1919, 9:40 A.M. 


To ForEIGN MINISTER UCHIDA 
Ko No. 693 (Indian cable route) 
Regarding your telegram Ko No. 270, 
you are ordering us not to sign the League 
of Nations Covenant in case our proposal 
in regard to Tsingtau is not approved. How- 
ever, the said League Covenant constitutes 
a part of the preliminary peace treaty, and 
therefore, in such a case, we understand that 
we are not to sign the preliminary peace 
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treaty. So please understand this course of 
action. 

(Incidentally, the above-mentioned tele- 
gram via America was received on the morn- 
ing of the 22d, while the same via Malta 
was received in the afternoon of the same 
day.) 


DOCUMENT H 


[This document is a telegram from Am- 
bassador Matsui in Paris to Foreign Minis- 
ter Uchida in Tokyo and contains the iden- 
tical text of Document G. The telegram was 
apparently sent as a precautionary measure 
lest the previous telegram (Document G) 
be lost. 


DOCUMENT I 
6407 (SECRET CODE) 


DISPATCHED AT PARIS—APRIL 23, IQ1Q, 1:45 
P.M. RECEIVED BY MINISTRY [FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS|—APRIL 26, 1919, 10:30 A.M. 


[This telegram was sent from Paris in 
three sections and the latter two were re- 
ceived at 1:40 A.M. and 3:25 P.M.| 


Ambassador Matsui 


To ForEIGN MINISTER UCHIDA 
Ko No. 699 (urgent) 

As we received a notice that a conference 
on the Shantung problem would be held on 
the 22d [April] by the Council of Four, we 
had both delegates, Makino and Chinda, 
attend the meeting at Wilson’s residence at 
11:30 A.M. that day. The president of the 
United States, Lloyd George, and Clemen- 
ceau were present, but the Italian prime 
minister was not there for the reason we 
explained in our telegram Ko No. 694 (un- 
official Wilson talk) and Ko No. 691 (Or- 
lando explanation). Incidentally, before 
this conference, we took a step to remind 
both the English and the French prime min- 
isters of their official promises to us about 
this matter [Shantung]. When our delegates 
went into the room, the English and French 
prime ministers were talking with the presi- 
dent, having some papers in their hands. 
We found out later that the papers were the 
official documents of the English and French 
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governments in support of the Japanese 
stand. So we could presume that both prime 
ministers had tried to persuade the president 
before our delegates attended the meeting. 
At the beginning of the conference, our dele- 
gate Makino made a detailed explanation 
of our demand, as stated in our telegram 
No. 695. Mr. Wilson asked if the submarine 
cable lines were included in the concession 
under the German-Chinese agreement, and 
we answered “Yes”; but there were no other 
inquiries for a while into the details of our 
plan. Then the English prime minister spoke 
up and said that England had an under- 
standing with Japan to support her in this 
matter, and he presented an official docu- 
ment of Ambassador Greene [relative to it]; 
the prime minister also said that he remem- 
bered that Italy and France had the same 
kind of understanding. After that, he said 
to our delegates that he had a suggestion in 
this connection and he wanted to discuss it 
with our representatives. This was it: the 
five powers in the conference had already 
reached a decision that they would first 
force Germany to give up all her territories 
abroad as a whole and then determine their 
final disposal in a future conference of the 
Allied nations. The English prime minister 
thought that this rule could be applied to 
the Kiaochow Bay problem without any 
inconvenience, but, if special stipulations 
were made in this matter, Australia or New 
Zealand would most probably ask for simi- 
lar special provisions for themselves; and, 
therefore, we would be put in a very hard 
position. After this suggestion, our delegates 
analyzed his plan as follows and then con- 
tended: 
[ANALYSIS] 


1. The mandatory rule must be naturally 
applied {to Kiaochow]. 

2. The settlement of the matter [Kiao- 
chow] might be put off until after the pre- 
liminaty peace treaties. 


[CONTENTIONS] 


Regarding the first point, the Kiaochow 
Bay problem represents an entirely differ- 
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ent situation from that of the south sea 
islands, where the mandatory rule can be 
adequately applied, as stated in our previ- 
ous telegram No. 694. These two problems 
cannot be handled on the same basis. While 
our delegate was talking in this way, the 
English prime minister butted in and agreed 
with us in this respect, while the president 
and the French prime minister nodded also. 


[SECTION 2, KO NO. 699-2, 6384 
(SECRET CODE) | 


We explained the reason why the appli- 
cation of the mandatory rule makes it im- 
possible for us to fulfil our obligations under 
the Japanese-Chinese agreement. As for the 
latter point (2), the Shantung problem is 
clear and simple in its nature and conc! - 
sion, not needing special investigation; and, 
naturally, there is no reason for postponing 
the matter. Moreover, it was made clear 
that our plenipotentiaries had to refuse this 
proposal because, by order, we were not in 
a position to sign any prelimiaary treaty 
that did not include a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the matter. Mr. Wilson was milder 
and more conciliatory in his attitude than 
yesterday. He remarked: “While both the 
English and French prime ministers have 
only to follow the decision which is already 
reached by their respective governments, I 
am in the unfortunate position of having to 
make a decision (as president of his coun- 
try). I feel a very heavy responsibility for 
the settlement of this matter.” He discussed 
his ideals involving the necessity of taking 
firm steps for peace, the apprehension and 
uneasiness of the Chinese people, and the 
problem of the railroads, all mostly an am- 
plification of the stand that he took yester- 
day. The only difference from his speech 
yesterday was that he did not touch upon 
the Lansing plan and he successively asked 
questions about the matter of mining in the 
said area. In the final analysis, the long 
oratory of the president seemed to be aimed 
at wiping out the apprehension of the Chi- 
nese people by appealing to Japan. In reply, 
our delegate expressed sincere agreement 
with the ideals of the president for un- 
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changeable amity among the powers and ex- 
tended our contention that the European 
and American great powers are responsible 
for the present special situation that has 
resulted from the past foreign policies of 
the powers against China. Furthermore, am- 
plifying our speech of yesterday and quot- 
ing your [Minister Uchida] speech at the 
imperial diet, we stated that the recent 
tendency of Japanese policy toward China 
is more and more peaceful and co-operative 
and that we even have instructions to state 
that our government will not hesitate to 
confer with the other powers for a settle- 
ment favorable to China in the four impor- 
tant problems of the abolition of present 
consulate jurisdiction, the end of spheres of 
influence, the withdrawal of the garrisons 
of the powers, and the termination of repa- 
rations under the Boxer indemnity. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Chinese delegates 
lack the spirit of co-operation toward Japan, 
and they have taken an opposing stand 
every time recently, giving us no oppor- 
tunity to help them. 


[SECTION 3, KO NO. 699-3, 6416 
(SECRET CODE) | 


On this occasion, our delegation expressed 
our fundamental policies toward China. The 
above-mentioned speech of delegate Makino 
seemed greatly to impress the president, who 
voiced his satisfaction in hearing the state- 
ment directly from the Japanese plenipoten- 
tiary. In answer to the president’s question 
regarding the mines, our delegate pointed 
out the fact that the mines are amalgamated 
with the railroad company, being incorpo- 
rated into one unit. Also, in answer to the 
president’s question that he understands 
that the iron mines are very rich, our dele- 
gate said that they may not be so promising, 
since the German people did not start to 
operate them, though adequate statistics are 
not here available. Then the president asked 
our delegates if we would invite the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries to discuss the matter to- 
gether or should he hear from them sepa- 
rately. Our delegate answered that we do 
not see the necessity of any more discussion 
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with the Chinese delegates about this mat- 
ter; and, though we have no objection to 
listening to their statement, the Japanese 
delegation must be privileged to sit in the 
capacity of a member of the conference. 
However, our delegation will absolutely not 
take part if the Chinese delegates, as they 
are trying to do, request a decision of the 
conference about the validity of the Japa- 
nese-Chinese agreements or their good or 
bad character, thereby making this confer- 
ence look as if it were a law court. Both 
prime ministers answered that it would be 
a conference and not at all a trial, and the 
president mildly asked our delegates in a 
conciliatory manner if he might see the Chi- 
nese delegation independently because the 
Chinese might not be able to make a frank 
statement in the presence of the Japanese 
delegates. He was not speaking of the Japa- 
nese privilege of presence. To this request, 
our delegate answered that he would be 
quite willing not to exercise the right to be 
present if there is such a feeling on the part 
of the Chinese delegates. On the whole, to- 
day’s conference did not make any definite 
progress toward the fulfilment of our goal, 
but we believe that we have gained in that 
the opposition of the president was some- 
what softened by the clarification of our 
position in the matter and the manifestation 
of our strong stand relative to the settle- 
ment. 

When we observe it objectively, neither 
the president nor the prime ministers led 
the discussion to the validity of the agree- 
ments, but only mildly tried to utilize the 
Allied mandate concept applied to the Ger- 
man territories. From this material, there 
is no doubt that both England and France 
are taking the attitude of honestly carrying 
out their official promises to us and that the 
only question that remains is how strongly 
they will maintain this attitude against the 
opposition of America. We believe that this 
is the key point of the matter. 

This telegram is forwarded to England, 
America, and Italy. 


RUSSELL FIFIELD 


DOCUMENT J 
6897 (SECRET CODE) 


DISPATCHED AT PARIS—APRIL 28, 1919, 2:00 
P.M. RECEIVED BY MINISTRY [FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS]—MAY 3, 1919, 11:30 P.M. 


[This telegram was sent from Paris in 
three sections, and the latter two were re- 
ceived May 5, 9:30 P.M. and May 4, 2:18 
A.M.| 

Ambassador Matsui 


To ForEIGN MINISTER UCHIDA 
Ko No. 762 


Regarding the Kiaochow Bay problem, 
Secretary of State Lansing is in an impor- 
tant position. There is evidence that causes 
us to suspect that he might act or speak in 
support of the Chinese stand. Therefore, 
our delegates have tried to approach him 
successively since the presentation of this 
subject [Shantung], but he has met us cold- 
ly each time, just giving us an ambiguous 
statement that he believes the matter will 
be settled at. a certain time by a proper 
method and never showing his sincerity for 
the discussion of the subject. Recently, 
when discussion occurred in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers on the assignment of all 
the German territories as a whole to the 
Allied nations, Lansing proposed to include 
Kiaochow Bay in the same ruling, thus re- 
vealing his attitude in support of the Chi- 
nese side. And suddenly, on April 26, he 
proposed an interview with our delegate 
Chinda. Accordingly, delegate Chinda vis- 
ited him at 9 o’clock that night and was 
received by him along with a Chinese ex- 
pert, Mr. {E. T.] Williams, for a long con- 
ference. The résumé of the conversation is 
as follows: 

Lansing said that he desired to exchange 
honest and frank opinions about the Kiao- 
chow Bay matter in order to present mate- 
rial for the president’s consideration. He 
continued to speak in his plain and unre- 
served manner, summarizing as follows: 

1. Germany’s power and interests in the 
province of Shantung were, after all, estab- 
lished through force, and they must be en- 
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tirely wiped out according to the principles 
of the Fourteen Points which are the basis 
of the present world peace. 

2. Japan’s demand is to receive an assign- 
ment of all the rights and interests of Ger- 
many in the province of Shantung. There- 
fore, according to the terms of the said 
agreement, there will-be (a) the fear of con- 
flict with the purpose of 1, (b) [missing]. 

3. Even though there is a clause in the 
Japanese-Chinese agreement to return the 
Kiaochow Bay settlement to China, there 
is a basis for concern about this retrocession 
on the part of the Allied nations unless the 
clause is written into the peace treaty. 

4. Even if we justify the said Japanese- 
Chinese agreement, there is no definite spec- 
ification of the date and method of said 
retrocession in the agreement, and, natural- 
ly, there is a fear that the realization of the 
retrocession may be prolonged for years or 
that unreasonable compensation may be de- 
manded, etc. 

5. An international agreement made un- 
der certain overpowering conditions cannot 
necessarily be recognized as valid. 

As our opinions were asked on the above- 
mentioned points, our delegate answered 
briefly as follows: 

1. Regarding the abolishment of Ger- 
man influence established in the province 
of Shantung, we can refer to the purport of 
the Japanese declaration of war which will 
show you that our opinion agrees with yours 
in this respect. 


[SECTION 2, KO NO. 762-2, 7037 
(SECRET CODE) | 

2. It is proper to make Germany give up 
all of her interests—to demand less than 
this would be inadequate because it would 
recognize that some German influence could 
remain. The acceptance of the assignment 
of the German interests by Japan and their 
management after her succession are entire- 
ly different problems, but the return of the 
main portion of the said interests to China 
is specified in the Japanese-Chinese agree- 
ment. Moreover, there are certain interests 
that will be returned to China even if they 
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are not specified in the agreement, for in- 
stance, the German interests in the neutral 
zone that extends for 50 kilometers beyond 
the settlement will be returned without 
question. Also, as to such interests as the 
railway ones, to which Japan will naturally 
succeed, it is specified in the agreement that 
the management shall be under the co- 
operation of the Japanese and Chinese in 
order to promote Chinese interests thereby. 
It is needless to say that the activities under 
the rights will be entirely different in spirit 
from the overbearing German control in the 
preceding years. 

3. When we consider that the peace 
treaty will simply stipulate matters with 
reference to Germany, it is irrational to 
place our official promise to return Kiao- 
chow to China in the treaty and likewise to 
allow Germany to make the assignment on 
condition. Our government cannot agree 
under any circumstances to such a condi- 
tional assignment. 

4. The time of the fulfilment of the retro- 
cession is a matter that will coincide with 
the execution of the collateral conditions 
and cannot be fixed beforehand, but it 
should not be prolonged beyond necessity. 
Also, regarding the collateral conditions, 
the agreement between the two countries is 
very clear indeed. The so-called “condi- 
tions” in the last paragraph represent the 
necessary procedure in handing over the 
government properties. In view of such 
facts, it is too much to question our country 
by commenting on the possibility of an in- 
definite prolongation of the fulfilment of our 
promise or an addition to our demands. So 
we absolutely oppose your above-mentioned 
proposition because it reflects on the de- 
pendability of our country. 

5. Regarding the discussion of the good 
or bad, or the validity of the Japanese-Chi- 
nese agreement, our government will not 
permit the meddling of another country. 
After all, this conference of the Allied na- 
tions, each having equal qualifications as a 
nation, is organized chiefly for the purpose 
of discussing peace conditions with refer- 
ence to the enemy; and it is against the ob- 
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jectives of the peace conference to try to 
criticize the agreements existing between 
friendly nations. Therefore, our Japanese 
representatives must definitely oppose such 
a plan. 


[SECTION 3, KO NO. 762-3, 6902 
(SECRET CODE) | 


In addition, delegate Chinda reiterated 
the purport of delegate Makino’s statement 
(previous telegram Ko No. 699) ; explained 
the very friendliness of our Chinese policy; 
touched upon the attitude that has been 
shown by the Chinese representatives so 
far, particularly the meaning of telegram 
No. 314 from the ambassador in America to 
you [Minister Uchida]; and explained how 
Chinese representatives are taking pains to 
slander and criticize Japan. He declared 
that this matter has become so serious that 
the integrity and prestige of our country are 
at stake and the Japanese delegates cannot 
sign any peace treaty that does not contain 
a satisfactory solution of the problem. Inci- 
dentally, it is a widely known fact that Wil- 
liams is very partial to China; and the fact 
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remains that the president and the secretary 
of state depend mostly on his advice relative 
to all Chinese problems. The fact that the 
secretary of state has always recommended 
him as a mentor in Chinese matters at the 
conference shows how he is regarded. The 
reason forcing us to reveal the knavish tricks 
of the Chinese delegates is simply to mini- 
mize as much as possible the effect of Wil- 
liams’ advice. The reading of the above- 
mentioned telegram of our ambassador 
[American] seemed to impress the secretary 
of state to a certain extent. At the close of 
the meeting, Mr. Lansing stated that the 
exchange of frank statements was very 
profitable to him and that he would convey 
the ideas to the president. 

What we felt keenly in this meeting was 
that the secretary of state did not touch 
upon such legal theory as the annulment 
of the agreements, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, and that he had almost abnormal 
[missing; “suspicions”?] about Japanese in- 
tentions. 

(Telegrams to England, America, and 
Italy) 
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Essai sur la civilisation d’occident: Vv homme. By 
CHARLES Morazé, directeur d’études 4a 
l’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, profes- 
seur a l'Institut d’Etudes politiques. Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1950. Pp. 261. 
Fr. 480. 


The theme of this penetrating and thoughtful 
book is evident from the beginning, but it is per- 
haps nowhere better stated than in a brief sen- 
tence at the end: “L’Europe est un musée mort, 
les richesses y sont a prendre, car elles n’y sont 
plus alimentées”’ (p. 250). So gloomy a view of 
Western civilization as this quotation infers, 
however, would be quite unfair to the author, 
whose stimulating analysis and excellent style 
are a Standing refutation of the European deca- 
dence which is his major theme. 

I do Charles Morazé an injustice, perhaps, in 
referring to his work as analysis, for the essay is 
an approach to synthesis. Morazé would prob- 
ably be the first to protest to any implication of 
finality in synthesis, for the spirit of this book 
is rather that of préface than of éloge. The 
breadth of his analytical survey of the mortal 
illness of what is still considered Western civili- 
zation (which was distinctly a European crea- 
tion) may be suggested by the parts into 
which the essay is divided: “Earth,” “Life,” 
“Thought,” and the conclusion, “The rhythm 
of the world.” 

Morazé considers that portion of the Euro- 
pean continent which was the matrix of Western 
civilization—he tends to regard France as its 
nerve center—to be dead as a creative force. 
Europe no longer dominates, nor even leads, the 
world. The changes in man’s ways of life, or 
ways of thinking, which produced the world of 
today stem from a series of long-term develop- 
ments whose climaxes coincide, roughly, with 
the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
Morazé is a singular anomaly, a French his- 
torian who writes of profound changes at the 
end of the eighteenth century without once 
mentioning the French Revolution. Not that 
his narrative deals with topics too abstract for 
so concrete an event; on the contrary, his expo- 
sition contains frequent specific illustrations of 


a rhythm of events in which the great revolution 
of 1789 was a by-product. 

The most profound of the changes Morazé 
analyzes is in the nature of human population, 
and he ties all the other changes that mark the 
maturity and decadence of European civiliza- 
tion to the fundamental rhythm of European 
population. He sees two major types of popu- 
lating process; the first was characterized by 
boundless fertility, kept in check by early death 
for the great majority of individuals, who were 
at the mercy of an environment they had not 
learned to control. The second dates from the 
transitional period between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and is marked by a gradu- 
ally increasing mastery over the forces of nature, 
a progressive extension of the average life span, 
and a lowered birth rate. Revealingly, Morazé 
refers to the period of the first type of popula- 
tion as that of l’homme contraint (by nature), 
while the period of the second is that of l’homme 
libre (from nature). One of the most obvious in- 
ferences from Morazé’s essay would seem to be 
that the basic differences in world society evi- 
dent today may be reconciled when those parts 
of the earth where the first type of population 
still prevails have changed to the second and 
there is a uniform sharing of the fruits of man’s 
mastery over nature—intellectual justification 
for the materialistic Point Four program. 

Technology, science, arts, and morality re- 
flect in their development the changed character 
of population type, Morazé insists in a series of 
sketches on those subjects. One point where tra- 
ditional morality holds fast in Western civiliza- 
tion is worthy of notice—death must not be- 
come a matter of human choice (although life 
does, for l’ homme libre). Morazé says: 


The West, which expressed little regret for so 
many young dead from want of economic resources 
to nourish them, and which does not banish from its 
mores the suffering and killing of war, rouses itself 
to condemn illegitimate death decreed by a court, 
plotted by a government or a physician. The deaths 
of individuals must remain the decree of chance, for 
that same West which has so vitiated sacred tabus 
preserves almost intact a puzzling respect for life 
(individual), obstinately refusing to allow that the 
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happiness or the life of the single individual may 
be measured cold-bloodedly even in the interest of 
the collective good [p. 217]. 


The Bolshevist and the Nazi, in so far as they 
did not share this curious stubbornness of the 
Western mind on the subject of the dignity of 
individual life, are perhaps by Morazé’s thesis 
children of the future, whose day is coming. 
Some of the shadows which Morazé projects 
on the screen of the future may chill the blood, 
but the reader will find pithy summary, pro- 
vocative suggestion, and brilliant style on every 
page. 
GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 


University of Chicago 


Geschichte des Konzils von Trient. Vol. I, Der 
Kampf um das Konzil. By HuBERT JEDIN. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1949. Pp. 628. M. 26. 


The writing of a definitive history of the 
Council of Trent was made possible when Pope 
Leo XIII made available to scholars the secret 
archives of the Vatican. Soon after this was 
done, the Gérres Gesellschaft began the publica- 
tion of the Concilium Tridentinum: diariorum, 
actorum, epistularum, tractatuum nova collectio 
(Freiburg, 1901——), which will eventually 
consist of fourteen volumes. 

It is fortunate that one of the editors of the 
Concilium Tridentinum, Hubert Jedin, professor 
of church history at the University of Bonn, has 
assumed the task of writing an account of this 
important council. This history, which will ap- 
pear in three volumes, will complete Bishop 
C. J. von Hefele’s nine-volume work, Concilien- 
geschichte (Freiburg, 1873-90), which ends with 
a discussion of the events leading to the Council 
of Trent. Jedin’s interest in this council and its 
antecedents began more than twenty years ago 
with his study of the life of Girolamo Seripar:co, 
a general of the Franciscan order and a classical 
scholar who exerted a strong influence upon the 
theologians at Trent. Among the many books 
and articles which Jedin has since published, the 
best known are his two-volume biography of 
Seripando (Wiirzburg, 1937), which appeared in 
English translation in 1947, and Der Quellanap- 
parat der Konzilsgeschichte Pallavicinis (Rome, 
1940). 

Although Jedin is aware of the difficulties in- 
volved in writing an account which requires a 
thorough knowledge of the political, theological, 
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and ecclesiastical history of an entire generation, 
he ventures to do so because he believes that our 
own cultural survival depends upon our willand 
ability to accomplish such a synthesis. More- 
over, he believes that no institution is better 
qualified to support this survival than the 
Catholic church. Yet he is determined to present 
the points of view of all the participants in the 
controversy over the calling of the council with 
rigid impartiality, regardless of the conse- 
quences. 

In the first of the two parts into which Jedin 
divides Der Kampf um das Konzil, he discusses 
the victory of the papacy over the reform coun- 
cils of Constance and Basel, traces the persist- 
ence of the conciliar theories as well as the papal 
reactions to them, evaluates the reforms of the 
Fifth Lateran Council, and enumerates the suc- 
cesses and failures of self-reform. He concludes 
that the attempts at reform during this half- 
century failed because the popes seldom as- 
sumed and never maintained the initiative; that 
this reform movement was not strong enough to 
succeed without the rise of the Protestant Refor- 
mation; and that protestantism became firmly 
established only because the Catholic reforms 
had ended in failure. 

The central theme of the second part of this 
volume, which traces the struggle over the call- 
ing of the council from 1517 to 1545, is summa- 
rized in the words of the author, ‘“‘Why so late?” 
Because of his deep concern over this question, 
his remarkable mastery of his sources, and his 
penetrating analysis of the ambitions motivat- 
ing the leading persons involved in the struggle, 
his narrative is most convincing, almost dra- 
matic, even to one who disagrees with his basic 
assumptions. Jedin is convinced that the unity 
of Christendom would have been preserved if 
the Council of Trent had convened in 1525 in- 
stead of 1545. Although he places much of the 
blame for the postponement of the calling of the 
council upon Pope Clement VII, he shows be- 
yond a doubt that the rest of the clergy and the 
political leaders were equally culpable. 

Probably the most illuminating chapters of 
the book are those which deal with the pontifi- 
cate of Paul III. Although this pope was sincere 
in his desire to call a general church council, he 
had to overcome the almost insuperable political 
problems in which the fate of his own Farnese 
family was involved. Because the pope at- 
tempted to maintain a neutral political position, 
Charles V not only failed actively to co-operate 
with him but attempted to reconcile the Prot- 
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estant and Catholic estates in Germany and ne- 
gotiated with the members of the Schmalkaldic 
League, who continued to insist upon a “free 
council on German soil,’’ that is, a council free 
of papal influence. Not until the Peace of Crépy 
in 1544 could both Charles V and Francis I be 
persuaded to lend their support to the calling 
of a general council under papal leadership. 

Every serious student of the Reformation 
will appreciate Jedin’s epoch-making contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the period and will 
wish him well in the completion of his difficult 
task. The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the handsome appearance of the book, but es- 
pecially for including the author’s copious notes, 
consisting of 165 pages, which greatly enhance 
its value. 

HaAro_p J. GRimM 

Ohio State University 


Die Rechtsumwidlzung unter Iwan dem Schreck- 
lichen und die Ideologie der russischen Selbst- 
herrschaft. By Victor LEONrovItTSCH. Stutt- 
gart: K. F. Koehler Verlag, 1949. Pp. 134. 


Victor Leontovitsch’ little book deals with 
the establishment of autocracy in Russia under 
Ivan the Terrible and describes the ideological 
basis of autocracy as reflected by the tsar’s legal 
system. The author relies in his interpretation 
chiefly on the ideas expressed by Ivan himself in 
his correspondence with Prince Andrei Kurb- 
sky; in addition, he uses, as main sources, Ivan’s 
Sudebnik, the Stoglav of 1551, and the history of 
V. O. Kluchevsky. 

Leontovitsch proposes the thesis that before 
Ivan IV the legal order in Russia embodied pri- 
marily no objective concepts of justice; instead, 
subjective rights predominated. They were ex- 
pressed through individual contracts among the 
princes and between lords, vassals, and common 
people. As elsewhere, it was not until the period 
of absolutism—in Russia, in the time of Ivan 
IV—that subjective rights ceased to predomi- 
nate and that they were based on objective 
norms. The change was made possible by the 
triumph of the concept that the ruler’s power 
was autocratic, of divine origin, and therefore 
the source of an all-embracing law in the state. 

This thesis is unclear; the terms “‘subjective”’ 
and “objective” remain undefined, and the ex- 
pression “predominate” is too vague to become 
meaningful. Certainly, Leontovitsch cannot in- 
sist that a generally valid law did not exist in the 
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Middle Ages, either in Russia or in the west; for 
both possessed generally accepted norms based 
on custom or on Roman law, without which sub- 
jective rights would have lacked validity. 

Leontovitsch proceeds to prove his thesis by 
showing from the Kurbsky correspondence how 
Ivan considered autocracy to be consistent with 
God’s order and with Russian tradition. While 
it imposed upon the subject the duty to obey 
unquestioningly the law imposed by the ruler, 
the ruler himself was limited in his lawgiving 
rights only by the tenets of the Orthodox faith 
and the duties of justice and charity resulting 
from it. But even in matters of faith the tsar was 
autonomous and superior to the church, for the 
priest’s function was limited to spiritual guid- 
ance, counsel, and teaching in rebus fidei et 
morum. In this connection the author interest- 
ingly points‘out that the development of Russia 
had reached a point where even the old nobility, 
including Kurbsky, did not challenge the new 
concepts of theocratic absolutism and objective 
law issuing from the ruler and, furthermore, 
that a rational and intellectual basis for this 
change existed which gave vigor to Ivan’s argu- 
ments, made successful opposition impossible, 
and created conditions favorable for a new social 
as well as legal system. The ukase of September 
20, 1556 definitely established this new order, 
which lasted until 1762 or 178s. 

Like the thesis itself, Leontovitsch’ proof 
raises many questions. Ivan’s personal views, 
role, and influence seem to be overestimated, 
Russian tradition and general Western trends 
not sufficiently considered. In particular, doubt 
arises in connection with the author’s exclusive 
attention to problems of ideology. In his History 
of the national economy of Russia (New York, 
1949), Peter I. Lyashchenko says, when speak- 
ing of the same period: 

It therefore became imperative to apply extra 


economic compulsions more intensively, no longer in 
the previous form of the “fact,” the feudal agree- 


: ment, the peasant “‘contract,”’ and other comparable 


ways, but in the form of a statewide and universally 
obligatory legal standard—a serfdom “‘law.”’ At the 
basis of such changes in the social relationships. . . 
in the Moscow state lay the growth in the social 
division of labor, the increasing separation of the 
town from the village, the development of urban 
handicrafts, the growth of commodity circulation, 
and of a money economy and . . . the formation of a 
single national market [p. 175]. 


We may reject the Marxist Lyashchenko’s 
purely economic explanation of the ““Rechtsum- 
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wilzung unter Iwan dem Schrecklichen”’; yet 
we cannot be satisfied, either, with the exclu- 
sively “ideological”? interpretation of Leonto- 
vitsch. Both and, in addition, political trends, 
practical considerations, personal ambitions, 
and many other factors must be considered. 
Thus Leontovitsch’ book does not contribute 
materially to our understanding of the six- 
teenth-century changes in Russia, although 
within its scope and limits the book may stimu- 
late us to further thinking about historical proc- 
esses. 

WALTHER KIRCHNER 


University of Delaware 


The crisis of the constitution: an essay in constitu- 
tional and political thought in England, 1603- 
1645. By MARrGaRET Atwoop JuDSON. 
(“Rutgers studies in history,” No. 5.) New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1949. Pp. 600. $5.00. 


The English writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury have enjoyed in our time a surprisingly en- 
during popularity both as objects of study and 
sources of inspiration. Economic, social, and po- 
litical historians have tirelessly traversed the 
by-ways of the struggle of early Stuart kings and 
their parliaments, and their revisions have all 
but blurred its conventional outlines as a con- 
flict of royal absolutism and subjects’ liberties. 
Margaret Judson, fully acquainted with the re- 
visionist work but with her focus on the consti- 
tutional issues, sees the alternatives as absolut- 
ism or a very imperfect fumbling toward self- 
government. Her well-documented and illumi- 
natingly organized work reveals again the rea- 
son for the compelling attraction of seventeenth- 
century studies. In that period a,vast range of 
fundamental questions was raised, not as a rule 
with speculative acuteness but with all the rich- 
ness of their individual and social implications. 
Liberally educated men faced such problems as 
the relations of law, the executive power, and 
the general welfare, impelled to their answers 
by practical necessity; and their answers, for- 
mulated by the light of a fertile, though divid- 
ing, religious tradition, have not been thereafter 
remarkably enriched. Their sense of values and 
of hierarchy in man and the universe sometimes 
made them over-ready to see strange harmonies 
and quaint analogies. But by comparison, our 
own more secularized political and constitu- 
tional thought is often without depth. Our hon- 
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esty, such as it is, is poor indeed. Such nostalgia, 
which the reviewer found inescapably in Miss 
Judson’s study, is no mere unwillingness to face 
the present, for the attraction of the seven- 
teenth century is a persuasive reminder of the 
deficiencies of our own ways. 

The familiar but freshly presented thesis of 
The crisis of the constitution is that the effective 
state building of the Tudors, strongly based up- 
on medieval traditions, was not accompanied by 
proper constitutional adjustments. By their 
very success the Tudor monarchs bequeathed 
tortuous problems to their Stuart successors. 
The quarrels of Stuart kings and their subjects 
in parliament were capable of no constitutional 
solution, for the theory of the constitution as- 
sumed the agreement of king and parliament. 
The supporters of James and Charles in their ef- 
forts to extend the legal bases of royal power 
often created political boomerangs, which weak- 
ened the crown’s capacity to maintain even its 
minimum position. Until the outbreak of Civil 
War, practically all Englishmen fought and 
wrote within the limits of the constitution, thus, 
in Miss Judson’s view, by-passing the main issue 
of sovereignty. 

Her study of English political and constitu- 
tional thought is a thoroughly useful contribu- 
tion to the history of a seminal period. Her 
achievement is all the more impressive because 
this thought, concerned as it is with arguments 
from precedent and with individual legal issues, 
is bulky and hard to classify. John Coke gave a 
clue to this in one of Miss Judson’s many happi- 
ly chosen quotations: it was their duty, he said, 
“to cutt a haire betwixt the Kings sovereignty 
and the liberty of the subject’’ (p. 66). Unfor- 
tunately the author adheres too strictly to the 
subject of thought and provides practically no 
information about the thinkers. There are a 
number of slips such as Thomas for Richard 
Hooker (p. 9), and the index is not completely 
trustworthy. 

MatrtHeEw A. FITZSIMONS 


University of Notre Dame 


Francis the Good: the education of an emperor, 
1768-1792. By WALTER CONSUELO LANG- 
SAM, Pu.D., president, Wagner College. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 200. $3.40. 


We must be grateful to Walter C. Langsam 
for having succeeded in debunking once more an- 
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other of those historical caricatures which the 
pamphleteering genius of Heinrich Treitschke 
sketched so masterfully that most students of 
modern European history eagerly accepted 
them and also the publications of such of his 
minor epigones as Viktor Bibl. In 1925 this de- 
bunking process was started by Heinrich von 
Srbik, when he published his monumental biog- 
raphy of Metternich at Munich. ; 

Langsam built up his Francis the Good: the 
education of an emperor, which is the first of a 
planned work of three volumes to cover all the 
life of the Holy Roman Empire’s last ruler, on a 
most careful study of the rich Vienna archives 
and of contemporary as well as recent literature. 
Strange as it may seem, there exists no satisfac- 
tory biography of Francis; yet such studies are 
also lacking for Maria Theresa and Joseph II. 
Perhaps an especially critical reader might find 
that Langsam trusts too much such nineteenth- 
century Austrian writers as Gross-Hoffinger and 
Wurzbach, who wrote his indispensable Lexikon 
practically all by himself and whose work there- 
fore would hardly stand the full test of dis- 
criminating criticism; but any historian working 
in Austrian eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries often looks desperately for some per- 
sonal features or words and then is left with the 
choice of either accepting them from the hands 
of some not completely reliable sources or of 
depriving his narratives completely of such re- 
ports. In the case of the biography of Francis, 
communications referring to such sources never 
have a decisive bearing. 

The principal position to which Langsam was 
led by his research may be found on page 141: 
“Obviously Francis ... inherited a confused, 
outworn and reactionary system—reactionary 
despite anything that Joseph and Leopold in 
theory might have intended. And it remained 
for Francis to bring progress and advance into 
every sphere of Austrian life save those related, 
in one way or another, to politics.’’ While the 
reader may well subscribe to the second sen- 
tence, this reviewer would hesitate to accept the 
first one fully: he would feel that also in this re- 
gard the labors of Maria Theresa and her ad- 
visers deserve a positive evaluation; he would 
add that a political configuration of such singu- 
lar character as the Habsburg monarchy should 
not be judged according to the standards of the 
France of Louis XIV or the Prussia of Friedrich 
II. (This parallel is not explicitly drawn by 
Langsam.) While certainly the efficiency of Aus- 
trian administration was poor if compared to 
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those of the two states just mentioned, this lack 
was due to the complications wrought by the 
multi- or supra-national character of the Danu- 
bian monarchy, which made for a minus in cen- 
tralization, perhaps not necessarily an exclu- 
sively negative factor. Furthermore, one might 
bear in mind that the monarchy of the “Em- 
press”—Maria Theresa was empress only as 
wife of Emperor Francis I—had just emerged 
from a two-century struggle in defense of West- 
ern civilization against the Ottoman Empire; 
this period having taxed the forces of Austria 
heavily, a period of transition certainly was 
needed, though perhaps never granted until the 
second half of the reign of “Francis the Good.” 

In addition to the attractively written de- 
scription of the education of Francis, Langsam 
provides the reader with what probably is the 
most penetrating analysis of the Austrian ad- 
ministrative system of that period ever written 
on the other side of the Austrian border. 


FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOSI 


Catholic University of America 


Volkssouverdénitét und Kirche: Studien iiber das 
Verhdltnis von Staat und Religion in Frank- 
reich von Zusammentritt der Generalstdnde bis 
zum Schisma, 5 Mai 1789—13 April 1791. 
By Kart DtetricH ERpMANN. Cologne: 
KG6lner Universitatsverlag, 1949. Pp. 312. 


Karl Dietrich Erdmann’s book is a valuable 
contribution to the history of the religious poli- 
cies of the French Revolution from the opening 
of the National Assembly to the rejection of the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy by Pope Pius 
VI in 1791. It does not belong among those 
works which, in the tradition of Alphonse 
Aulard and Hippolyte Taine, use the example 
of the French Revolution in order to defend and 
attack particular ideas and systems. The author 
tries to show how the break between the church 
and the Revolution developed, a break which, 
at the beginning, was neither desired nor antici- 
pated by either side. He analyzes carefully the 
debates which resulted in the acceptance of re- 
ligious freedom in the Declaration of Human 
Rights; its Article 10 did not appear to church 
representatives to be a repudiation of the domi- 
nant position of catholicism in public life, for it 
stated that the manifestation of religious opin- 
ions ought to be limited by the requirements of 
the public order as established by law, and they 
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believed that this law would recognize the fact 
that France was a Catholic country. He proves 
that the confiscation of church properties, the 
transformation of the church into a body of of- 
fice-holders salaried by the state, the loss of so- 
cial privileges and economic independence by 
the clergy, and the abolition of religious orders 
did not cause the conflict with the new regime. 
This conflict was brought about by the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, which was the ex- 
pression of the belief in the unlimited sover- 
eignty of the nation. This sovereignty gave to 
the secular power, acting through the assembly, 
the right to legislate in all matters of religious 
organization, without taking into account the 
wishes and traditions of the church. Pope Pius 
VI was slow in publishing his rejection of the 
constitution because he took into consideration 
the Gallican tradition of the French Catholic 
church; with convincing arguments Erdmann 
rejects the view of Mathiez, according to which 
the papal attitude is explained by its hope of 
keeping Avignon a part of the papal territories. 
The Revolution destroyed the Gallican tradi- 
tions because the French church felt obliged to 
reject its concept of unlimited sovereignty of the 
nation; gallicanism had been made possible by 
the Catholic character of the ancient regime. 
On the other hand, those spokesmen of the 
French episcopate, such as, for example, Arch- 
bishop Boisgelin, who had tried to accept the 
new regime, rejected the papal condemnation of 
the political reforms since 1789. 

The interpretation of Erdmann is developed 
with the help of a careful utilization of sources. 
The author is not interested—here he differs 
from the most recent religious history of con- 
temporary France (Adrien Dansette, Histoire 
religieuse de la France contemporaine. Vol. I, 
De la Revolution &@ la Troisitme République 
[Paris, 1948])—in presenting the reactions and 
attitudes of various groups of society; his inter- 
est is concentrated upon the debates and the 
assembly. Valuable is the comparison of the 
Civil Constitution with previous attempts to or- 
ganize the relations between church and state in 
France, such as the pragmatic sanction of 
Bourges (1438) and the Concordat of 1516. 
Useful is the analysis of historical works dealing 
with the religious history of the French Revolu- 
tion from Durant de Maillane (1791) and Abbé 
Barruel (1793) to C. Latreille (1946) and Crane 
Brinton. It may be regretted that the author 
did not sketch in a concluding chapter the de- 
velopment from 1791 to the Concordat of 1801. 


A survey of the attempts to introduce obliga- 
tory civil religion would have strengthened Erd- 
mann’s view that the religious policies of the 
Revolution tended to be based on the belief that 
a public religion was necessary but that, on the 
other hand, the traditional official religion was 
outdated and not compatible with the sov- 
ereignty of the nation. 

The book is printed on very poor paper and 
has neither an index nor a bibliography. Condi- 
tions prevailing in Germany in the first years 
after the collapse of Hitler’s Reich are mani- 
festly responsible for these defects. 


WALDEMAR GURIAN 
Notre Dame University 


Catalogue of political and personal satires pre- 
served in the department of prints and drawings 
in the British Museum. Vol. IX, 1811-18109. 
By Mary Dorotuy GeorcE, Litt.D. Lon- 
don: British Museum, 1949. Pp. tro11. 
£5 10s. 


This volume is the fifth published since 1935 
under the editorship of Mary Dorothy George. 
A period of over fifty years elapsed between the 
publication of Volumes IV and V. In Volume [LX 
Miss George follows fairly closely the plan of the 
preceding four volumes. An introduction of 
forty-four pages is followed by a catalogue of 
over a thousand pages of political and personal 
satires, covering the years from 1811 to 18109, 
preserved in the British Museum. These prints 
are classified as political or nonpolitical. 
When dated, the political prints are arranged 
chronologically, and, when undated, each one 
is given a conjectural date in brackets. The 
nonpolitical ones are grouped under the year 
of publication but are arranged within the 
year in a way that, as the editor admits, defies 
uniformity of classification. The catalogue is 
followed by a very full and complete index of 
persons, titles, selected subjects, artists, print- 
sellers, and publishers. 

As in the four preceding volumes, ‘“engrav- 
ing’”’ includes line engraving, stipple engraving, 
and etching. While the majority of the plates 
are etchings, there are many woodcuts and, 
after 1817, many lithographs. 

The years covered by this volume are almost 
exactly those of the regency of Prince George. 
The prints during 1811 and 1812 reflect the dis- 
tress in England; but those of 1813-15, because 
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of the excitement of the events leading to the 
overthrow of Napoleon, become more European 
and international in scope. From 1816 to 1819 
the dominant theme becomes successively na- 
tional distress, disillusionment, the boom of 
1818, and the crash of 1819. 

In the preceding four volumes the political 
satires dwelt largely on politics at home and war 
and peace abroad. In this volume a third topic 
becomes very prominent—the personal affairs of 
the royal family. Starting with the scandal of 
the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke in 18009, this 
topic follows the quarrels and break of the re- 
gent with the opposition Whigs, the misfortunes 
of the Princess Charlotte, the marriages of the 
royal dukes after her death, and the unfortunate 
relations of the regent and his wife. 

The personal and social satires are more dif- 
ficult to classify. A new main interest, judging 
from the prints, was in the theater. Much is 
made of the rebuilding of Drury Lane and of 
Edmund Kean’s London debut. One time-hon- 
ored theme, the neglect of standard authors, is 
strongly emphasized; but a new one, the in- 
solvency of the theaters and managers, also re- 
ceives considerable attention. There are few 
prints of the great literary figures of the years 
1811-19, but the few are outstanding. Lord 
Byron receives far more attention than any 
other man of letters, but forsocial conduct rather 
than for literary production. The growing hos- 
tility to the clergy of the established church, 
which was so evident in England from 1815 to 
1840, is indicated by the repulsive representa- 
tions of bishops and parsons. While doctors are 
harshly satirized, it is the lawyers who, as in the 
years before 1811, are treated most severely. In 
one print, entitled “Villagers shooting out their 
Rubbish! ! !’’ (No. 13286, p. 941), yokels are 
shown whecling away in wheelbarrows, with the 
obvious approval of other villagers, a parson, an 
apothecary, and a lawyer. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting section of the introduction deals with 
the startling changes in male and female cos- 
tumes in the years 1816 and 1817. The burst of 
caricature on this topic indicates that the Eng- 
lish and French had diverged considerably in 
the style of dress of both sexes during the 
Napoleonic period and that both countries 
found the divergence worthy of caricature. 

The years covered by this volume saw George 
Cruikshank established as the leading carica- 
turist, for after 1815 the work of Rowlandson 
became increasingly scarce. Other artists who 
did noteworthy work during these years are 
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I. R. Cruikshank, brother of George, Williams, 
Elmes, Brooke, and Dighton. Among the lead- 
ing print-sellers and publishers were Humphrey, 
Ackerman, and Fores. 

This volume maintains the high standard set 
in Volumes V, VI, VII, and VIII. Not only do 
all of them justify their existence as catalogues, 
but in addition the full descriptions given of the 
prints serve as invaluable source material for the 
study of the reactions of public opinion to the | 
political events of the day and for the study of * 
social history. The cost and scarcity of these 
volumes prevent their wide-scale use in under- 
graduate and graduate classes in the United 
States, but it seems regrettable that the intro- 
ductions cannot be made accessible in a cheap 
pamphlet form. Perhaps when Miss George has 
completed the final volume, the introductions 
beginning with Volume V can be published to- 
gether in a single volume and at a reasonable 
price. In the meantime this reviewer eagerly 
looks forward to the publication of each new 
volume in the series. 


DoNALD GROVE BARNES 


Western Reserve University 


Leopold Ranke: the formative years. By THEO- 
DoRE H. von Lave. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1950. Pp. 227. $4.00. 


Leopold Ranke has exercised a great influ- 
ence not only on German but also on Ameri- 
can historiography. The limitations of his men- 
tal attitude have often been uncritically ac- 
cepted as a norm for “‘scientific’”’ history. In a 
thoughtful and suggestive study a young Ameri- 
can historian has set himself the task of an anal- 
ysis of Ranke’s method and philosophy. Though 
Ranke lived to be more than ninety years old, 
the present work is concerned only with the 
first forty years of his life. Ranke hardly 
changed at all in the following half-century; he 
remained, in the entirely different atmosphere 
of the Bismarckian empire, a venerable relic of 
the Vormdrz. Yet, like other men of his genera- 
tion, he had shaped the German mentality into 
a direction away from the main stream of West- 
ern tradition. Laue’s study will be especially 
valuable to the American reader by his empha- 
sis on this very point. 

Ranke was born in Saxony, his birth year 
falling halfway between that of J. G. Fichte 
(1762) and H. Treitschke (1834), two fellow- 
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Saxons who became fellow-Prussians. From his 
Protestant theological background, Ranke 
shifted to classical philology and applied the 
accuracy of its new methods to historical re- 
search. But he never ceased to search behind the 
rational methods for the divine intentions in his- 
tory. This mystical element raised Ranke high 
above his many disciples, who learned his criti- 
cal methods, which Lord Acton called ‘‘almost 
mechanical,’ but did not understand that, as 
Laue states, great history must aim at the fun- 
damental problems of man. 

In some of the best passages of his book 
Laue, who rightly ranks Lord Acton higher than 
Ranke, analyzes Ranke’s concept of God in his- 
tory. “His perception of moral conflicts in his- 
tory was, by the standards of a vigorous Chris- 
tian conscience, inexcusably rudimentary”’ (p. 
50). In his sympathy for all phenomena of his- 
torical life, Ranke became one of the spiritual 
godfathers of Realpolitik. The German histori- 
ans, under the influence of romanticism, made 
elusive abstractions, instead of concrete individ- 
uals and situations, the living elements of his- 
tory. “Ranke’s theory aimed at enlisting the 
citizen’s service for the state, not through prac- 
tical participation, but through emotional ap- 
peals alone. It is not surprising that underneath 
the foam of such political theory ruthless power 
could grow, untrammeled by a theory which 
made no provision for checking it” (p. 95). In 
Ranke’s histories the state became not only an 
individual but a higher form of individual, and 
upon its power depended all human happiness 
and all flowering of civilization. Thus all do- 
mestic policy became subordinated to the for- 
eign power policy of the state in its ruthless 
competition with other states. 

In 1831 Ranke was chosen to be a spokesman 
for Prussian policy in Germany and founded the 
Historisch-politische Zeitschrift, which he edited 
until 1836, his forty-first year, with which the 
present study closes. Like the German romanti- 
cists and the Russian slavophiles, Ranke in- 
sisted on the sharp divergence of the Prussian 
(German or Russian) mind and development 
from Western liberalism. With an almost in- 
credible naiveté, which recalls recent German or 
Russian authors, he could remind the Germans, 
“in how many respects we are ahead of the 
French, yes even of all other nations of the 
world, because of our legitimate princes.’’ He 
insisted that Germany had a peculiar task, to 
develop the genuine German state. Ranke’s his- 
toricism, like that of his disciples, provided that 
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latitude of standards “which the Prussian state 
needed for a justification of its autocratic, com- 
paratively eastern, and ruthless methods” (p. 
100). Ranke’s divine order, fortunately for the 
Germans, seemed always in practice to demand 
the increase of Prussian strength. Ranke’s phi- 
losophy was one of the landmarks in the revolt 
of the ‘‘East’’ to which romantic Germany be- 
longed, against the West. 

This Prussian or German revolt against 
Western liberalism as an alien force was of 
world-wide importance; for, as Laue points out 
in an excellent passage, it supplied the essential 
pattern of thought for all the subsequent nation- 
alist reactions against Western universal liber- 
alism—for slavophilism, for sinophilism, and for 
indophilism. Ranke’s attitude is well expressed 
in his famous “Politisches Gesprich,’’ which 
appeared in the final issue of the Historisch- 
politische Zeitschrift and which Laue translates 
in an appendix of his book. It should form re- 
quired reading for students of modern central 
and eastern European history. To Ranke, “‘the 
state is a living being which by its nature inces- 
santly grows and irresistibly progresses” (p. 
178). To it the citizen entirely belongs; au- 
tonomous private life no longer exists. The en- 
tire man must be a political being, but that does 
not mean that h~ should participate in the coun- 
cils and decis of the state. This task should 
be left to the ..ost skilful experts. The relation 
between government and subjects is like that 
between parents and children, a deep spiritual 
community which does not need any social con- 
tract or legal compact. In such a situation, 
“compulsion will be transformed on a higher 
level into voluntary individual initiative. Duty 
will become liberty”’ (p. 175). Though the moral 
atmosphere is entirely different, nevertheless 
the step from this position to present-day emo- 
tional totalitarian confusion of serfdom and free- 
dom, of peace and war, seems not a deviation. 


Hans Koun 
City College of New York 


The Neapolitan revolution of 1820-21. By 
GEORGE T. RoMANI. Evanston: Northwest- 
ern University Press, 1950. Pp. 172. $4.00. 


An unfortunate tendency is current among 
some practitioners of history. Instead of choos- 
ing the best writings of Samuel Eliot Morison 
and George Macaulay Trevelyan as models of 
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historical elegance, they slavishly imitate the 
worst writings of Leopold von Ranke. Now a 
politician is useless if he cannot win an election. 
A historian is useless if he cannot win a reader. 

Happily readable is George Romani’s study 
of the Neapolitan revolution of 1820-21. Al- 
though presented in the ugly format too often 
reserved for doctors’ theses, it comes off well be- 
cause of the honesty of the writer’s researches 
and the intelligence of his evaluations. It is one 
of the more acceptable works on Italian history 
to appear in the United States. 

The book has a strong argument in its favor. 
It shows what a competent investigator can do 
with Italy simply by exhausting the printed 
documents in American libraries. Presumably 
the ransacking of Neapolitan and Sicilian ar- 
chives would merely confirm the conclusions 
Romani has reached. His example points up the 
desirability of Italian topics for modern history 
students. He pushes along the road well pio- 
neered in the last fifteen years by Kent R. 
Greenfield, S. William Halperin, Howard A. 
Marraro, Gaudens Megaro, R. John Rath, A. 
William Salomone, and Howard Smyth. 

This revolution is a neat, compact topic. It 
was the first great challenge to Metternich’s 
system from inside the Habsburg sphere. There 
had been earlier disorders in the Germanies, wit- 
ness the Carlsbad decrees. There was the revolt 
in Spain to inspire the Neapolitans. That affair, 
outside the Austrian orbit, was reserved to 
Restoration France—eager to show its renewed 
adhesion to “right principles’—for resolution. 

Romani picks up the threads of his story 
quickly. He shows the equivocal relations of 
General Guglielmo Pepe and the Carbonari. He 
demonstrates Pepe to be both the reluctant 
dragon and the hero of the movement. His pen 
portraits of Ferdinand of Bourbon, Pietro Col- 
letta, Luigi Minichini, and Michele Carrascosa 
are valid. Less clear is the treatment of the ris- 
ings in Sicily and their connection with events 
at Naples, the activities of General Florestano 
Pepe, and the broad European backdrop to the 
conflict. The author might also have explored 
the liaison, if any, between the Carbonari and 
the other Italian sects to the north. 

For the sake of uniformity Romani ought to 
have cited all documents either in English or in 
the original tongues. One protocol (pp. 138-39) 
is given in French; others are translated in 
English. A useful feature would have been a 
critical bibliography. Robert Holtman’s Na- 
poleonic propaganda (Baton Rouge, 1950), offers 
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excellent instance in a near-by field of how 
source evaluation may be handled. 

Finally, Romani‘ should have put his con- 
clusions in a separate chapter. Conclusions as 
picked out at random from the last three pages 
appear to be these: (1) The failure of 1820-21 
actually aided the ultimate unification of Italy 
by preventing the Two Sicilies from liberalizing 
its institutions and thus usurping the political 
leadership of the peninsula; (2) the new govern- 
ment should have at once remedied the weak- 
nesses of the Spanish constitution of 1812 and 
better adapted it to Neapolitan conditions; 
(3) sounder Muratist leadership, plus honest 
collaboration with the more reliable elements of 
the Carbonari and other classes, might have 
offered greater hope of success; and (4) the at- 
tempt to gain foreign recognition was naive. 
The threat of intervention should have been an- 
ticipated and prepared for. It was a mistake to 
assume the powers would demand only good be- 
havior from the Pepe regime. 

Of these judgments the first is the most 
speculative. It implies that the unification of 
Italy had to come, of necessity, from Sardinia- 
Piedmont. It is possible to argue that a reiormed 
and energetic Two Sicilies—given a generation 
of honest constitutional rule—might have taken 
the lead in unifying the peninsula. After all, 
the Bourbon kingdom was the largest Italian 
state both from the standpoint of geography 
and population. Nor was the suggestion lacking. 
The period of 1840-60 was punctuated with ap- 
peals, such as the Bandiera brothers made be- 
fore death, calling for the Bourbons of Naples to 
direct the project of Italian unification. 

Romani is to be commended for this book. 
There are several related subjects to which he 
might turn next. One which needs attention is 
the Sicilian constitution of 1812. Another is the 
reign of Francis I. This curious monarch, who 
reigned briefly from 1825 to 1830, has attracted 
far fewer students than his annoying successor, 
il Re Bomba, Ferdinand II. 
) DUANE KOENIG 
University of Miami 


The recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited 
with many additions from the original text 
and an introduction by J. P. Maver. Trans- 

lated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 324. $5.00. 
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Alexis de Tocqueville. By J. P. MAYER. Trans- 
lated by JosepH Sorin. (“Leurs figures” 
series.) Paris: Gallimard, 1948. Pp. 185. Fr. 
290. 
Since the most steadily interesting political 

thinker of the nineteenth century was wise 
enough to write only three books, his every 
word is precious. Accordingly, the first Ameri- 
can edition of Alexis de Tocqueville’s Recollec- 
tions (written in 1850 and first published in 
1893) is something of a literary event. Osten- 
sibly a mere memoir of the 1848 revolution and 
the republic that followed, the book is actually a 
repository for the mature reflections of democ- 
racy’s anatomist. Again Tocqueville develops 
the theme of a permanent democratic revolu- 
tion—a monstrously old affair, pushed by hu- 
man desires, whose process is the leveling of dis- 
tinctions and whose latest episode is the revolu- 
tion of 1848. Again with delicate perception and 
an appropriately tense style, Tocqueville traces 
the limitless ramifications of the democratic 
revolution. Again he is democracy’s critic, mak- 
ing, with his peculiar intensity, the case for 
purification, heroism, and sacrifice, deploring 
the easeful, conscienceless mediocrity that 
abounds. And, finally (it is his most original in- 
sight), he again makes the point that, if man 
plays midwife to history, force will absent itself 
from the natal scene. He sees, in other words, 
the great danger of attempting to arrest devel- 
opment and the necessity of recognizing the 
great possibilities for social accommodation. As 
he so finely says: 


The more I study the former condition of the 
world and see the world of our own day in greater 
detail, the more I consider the prodigious variety to 
be met with not only in laws, but in the principles of 
law, and the different forms now taken and retained, 
whatever one may say, by the rights of property on 
this earth—the more I am tempted to believe that 
what we call necessary institutions are often no more 
than institutions to which we have grown accus- 
tomed, and that in matters of social constitution the 
field of possibilities is much more extensive than 
men living in their various societies are ready to im- 
agine [pp. 80-81]. 


Yet, if the most attractive feature of the Rec- 
ollections is philosophical reflection in a familiar 
strain, its author surely gains stature by exhibit- 
ing new talents. As a historical narrator Tocque- 
ville is clear and comprehensive. His analysis of 
events from February 1848 to November 1849 
is convincing; his portraits, though critical to 
the point of bitterness, are psychologically 
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subtle and brilliantly sketched. And, if he offers 
no inside information, the available outside in- 
formation, especially with regard to public opin- 
ion, is so well presented that Tocqueville is 
easily able to sustain his thesis that the revolu- 
tionary actors were working from a script which 
they had not seen in advance. 

Moreover, it is at least possible that the 
absence of hitherto unrevealed material is not 
Tocqueville’s fault. The chapter dealing with 
Tocqueville’s five-month stay at the foreign af- 
fairs ministry gives no treatment of the Roman 
Question, though it is perfectly clear that the 
ministry as a whole rose and fell on this issue 
and though Tocqueville himself at one point 
(p. 254) announces his intention to treat the 
matter at length. It is entirely likely that if Toc- 
queville did write on the Roman Question his 
heirs would have suppressed the chapter. And, 
finally, nothing suggests that the editorial work 
on a document whose mutilated condition is al- 
ready well known is sufficiently thorough to pre- 
clude substantial error. To be sure, some addi- 
tions, one a very valuable extension to the por- 
trait of Louis Napoleon, have been made by Luc 
Monnier, the French editor, and helpfully 
bracketed by J. P. Mayer, the English editor. 
But Tocqueville’s notes on the curious forma- 
tion of the second Odilon Barrot ministry are 
not included, though they obviously belong, and 
the character of the footnotes and translation 
argues thai the present edition is not, what 
every good edition should be, definitive. 

The grade of incomplete applies also to J. P. 
Mayer’s Alexis de Tocqueville, which, written in 
German and first published in England, has re- 
cently appeared in France. Mayer’s book is a 
slowly paced, uneven run over the biographical 
route (rich man’s son, lawyer, political scientist, 
politician, statesman, and historian) cleared by 
Antoine Redier in Comme disait M. de Tocque- 
ville (Paris, 1925). Mayer uses no unpublished 
material (though there is a great deal), accepts 
Redier’s findings uncritically, and pays no at- 
tention to the best work in the field, G. W. Pier- 
son’s Tocqueville and Beaumont in America 
(New York, 1938). 

Furthermore, the level of analysis is as super- 
ficial as the area of investigation is circum- 
scribed. Mayer does not have the emotional ap- 
paratus to cope with Tocqueville’s immensely 
complex personality. He accepts the myth 
propagated by Tocqueville, who occasionally 
played Hamlet, that Tocqueville was too honor- 
able to be successful and too thoughtful to be 
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practically effective, without assessing the 
meaning of such stylishly stultifying restraint. 
Having little knowledge of French politics, 
Mayer contributes nothing to an understanding 
of Tocqueville’s political career but an assur- 
ance that he was on the good side and did not 
take bribes. There is no consideration of the 
voting record or of party affiliations, and noth- 
ing is said about such important and, one sus- 
pects, revealing matters as taxation, tariffs, 
railroads, and imperialism. 

Mayer is, however, much better informed in 
regard to the history of political thought, and he 
does make one interesting point in respect to 
Tequeville’s position in tradition. Showing 
that Tocqueville’s main fear was the perversion 
of political ideals by the passage of the people to 
power, Mayer identifies modern despotism as 
the terminal point of this passage and sees Toc- 
queville as a deploring prophet of the mass dic- 
tatorships. He then goes on to say that Tocque- 
ville was the first of the political scientists to see 
this special problem, and, accordingly, by some 
metamorphic miracle, Tocqueville becomes an 
early sociologist. Now it is certainly true that 
Tocqueville had a vision of what Mayer calls the 
“Mass Age.”’ It is also true that his vision was 
startlingly clear and that he can tell us things 
about ourselves which we hardly suspect. But is 
it not also true that the passage of the people to 
power, the eternal democratic revolution, is the 
central problem of political thought, ancient 
and modern? And does not the prophetic nature 
of Tocqueville’s vision simply indicate his stat- 
ure as a political thinker rather than his discov- 
ery or anticipation of a new discipline? Cer- 
tainly, he is no less great for being a member of 
the same family as Plato, Cicero, Machiavelli, 
and Locke. 

JosEPH KRAFT 
Institute for Advanced Study 


The multinational empire: nationalism and na- 
tional reform in the Habsburg monarchy, 1848- 
1918. Vol. I, Empire and nationalities. Vol. 
II, Empire reform. By RoBert A. KANN, 
Rutgers University. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 444+423. 
$12.90 for 2 vols. 


This is an important work, presenting the 
most complete analysis yet made of the causes 
of the nationality struggles in the Habsburg 
monarchy which ultimately destroyed it, in 
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spite of constant endeavors to find remedies for 
the more and more menacing centrifugal forces. 
The autopsy is accomplished by the author with 
a great amount of knowledge in the field of his- 
tory, political theory, and legal analysis rela- 
tive to his problem. With his solid Viennese 
background (he practiced law in the Austrian 
courts in the critical years 1932-38) he also 
knows many intimate details which no foreigner 
can master. 

Many of us who worked on the same problem 
during or after the fall of the empire were under 
the sway of the chaotic events which strongly 
influenced our own national or personal des- 
tinies. A new, more dispassionate concentration 
on the old problem has become desirable, the 
more so because official and nonofficial propa- 
ganda of the victors and of the vanquished has 
often distorted the opinions even of those who 
were seriously seeking the truth. 

Another point makes the synthesis of the 
author very timely. The idea of democratic fed- 
erations or federal unions has become wide- 
spread, even among simple peasants. (But very 
few leading statesmen and diplomats have an 
interest in them.) There is a growing public 
opinion that, after the “liberation,’’ the “na- 
tion-states’’ should not be restored either in the 
present satellite form or in their previous at- 
mosphere of balkanized nationalism but that 
they should be reorganized in a new pattern of 
economic, cultural, and ethnic federalism. Many 
people are looking eagerly backward to the ex- 
periences of the multinational empire and are 
searching for the causes of its tragic dissolution. 

This is also the main point of the author, and 
nobody can deny his competence and fairness in 
trying to explain the enormous amount of facts, 
often ambiguous or contradictory. His main 
orientation, his feeling and Gesinnung, are those 
of a truly liberal German (a solitary type in im- 
perial Austria) with strong sympathy for the 
Slavs, the neglected children of the dual mon- 
archy, and with marked antipathy for the feudal 
Magyars. His leading hypothesis seems to be 
that only a strict ethnic division could and can 
solve the difficult problems of multinational 
states. He regards with a certain distrust all 
those who, though giving full justice to the eth- 
nic elements, consider the political, economic, 
and geographical factors of equal or superior im- 
portance. Such was the attitude of this reviewer 
and of some of his friends, who realized that the 
problems of the monarchy could not have been 
solved with the sovereign scissors of Aurel Popo- 
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vici (or similar plans of radical dismemberment) 
to which the author attributes quite an exagger- 
ated importance. He seems to think that our 
outlook was obscured by a subconscious nation- 
alism when we tried to co-ordinate the ethnic- 
linguistic necessities with the traditional con- 
sciousness of highly developed territorial units. 
The prospect of making independent pseudo- 
national states of all the ethnic units seemed to 
us not attractive because such a plan would 
have been impossible without a world war. We 
feared at the same time that the growing nation- 
alism under the camouflage of the ethnic prin- 
ciple could easily create new irredenta and could 
destroy the customs union, which in a really 
democratic federal system would become the 
supreme advantage and tie. We were afraid that 
a balkanization of the whole territory would fol- 
low. This happened to an extent which we could 
not realize even in our worst dreams at that 
time: the followers of Thomas G. Masaryk em- 
barked on a policy of forceful assimilation and 
of brutal expulsion of national minorities. This 
fear of balkanization induced us to adopt the 
plan of a strong united Mitteleuropa instead of a 
manifestly agonizing and demoralized Austria, 
though we did not love Prussian militarism al- 
lied with heavy industry a bit more than did 
Otto Bauer, in whose mind the revolution of the 
proletariat had become the dominant aim. 

It was our conviction that the widest possible 
autonomy on a territorial basis combined with 
the personality principle in territories of mixed 
population would better satisfy the reasonable 
aims of the smaller and still backward ethnic 
units than would an independent “statehood”’ 
which was almost beyond their comprehension. 
The nature of such plans would have become 
clearer in the work under review, had the author 
defined more carefully the ideas of federation 
and federal union which in the crisis of the 
monarchy were even more lamentably confused 
than today. Also a more systematic analysis of 
the psychological roots of nationalism among 
many conflicting theories would have clarified 
the whole picture. 

The author approaches his problem from two 
main points. In the first volume he gives a kind 
of dramatis personae in a careful study of the 
eleven national groups: Germans, Magyars, 
Czechs, Poles, Croats, Italians, Slovaks, Serbs, 
Slovenes, Rumanians, and Ruthenians. This is 
the most original and constructive part of the 
book, as it describes all the factors, both histori- 
cal and personal, which contributed to the na- 
tional individuality of each group. 


In the second volume the same problems are 
treated from the angle of the political history of 
the monarchy as a whole. Here practical states- 
manship, popular ideologies, and the ideas of 
some eminent thinkers are analyzed relative to 


- empire reform; also treated are the random ex- 


periments, mostly without principle, of absolut- 
ism, the revolutionary reform movement, the 
theory of nationalism, early Marxism, social 
democracy, the ideal of Great Austria, repre- 
sented in the tragedy of Crown Prince Rudolph 
and of the heir presumptive, Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, the national philosophy of catholi- 
cism, the franchise reform of 1907, and the em- 
pire’s collapse. 

In the discussion of so many problems and 
the evaluation of a legion of persons, great and 
small, one may sometimes disagree with the 
author. It seems, for instance, that the author 
is too mild and hesitating in his judgment of the 
last holders of power during the hectic and in- 
glorious period of the collapse. To mention only 
one case: it is surprising that the author calls 
Count Stephen Tisza ‘the great old man of 
Hungarian policy” (II, 256), though he knows 
that this stubborn Junker, with his ardent ha- 
tred of parliamentary reform, his defense of the 
latifundia, and his total misunderstanding of the 
nationality problem, was one of the chief grave- 
diggers of the Habsburg monarchy and of his 
own country. 

As to the conclusions of the author, he is per- 
haps too cautious and uncertain after his mi- 
croscopic inquiries. Of course, one cannot an- 
swer the question whether the empire could 
have been saved by following a genuinely federal 
pattern. Even the wisest plan could have been 
frustrated by the blindness of the rulers, by the 
arteriosclerosis of the bureaucracy and the 
rapacity of class interests. There was lacking a 
democratic tradition which could have mobi- 
lized powerful sections of public opinion. There 
was no great statesman of really commanding 
figure: Francis Palack¥, with his mighty historic 
visions, had no opportunity to fight for them in 
practice; Louis Kossuth between absolutism 
and the disgruntled nationalities came only in 
his exile to a creative synthesis; Joseph E6tvés 
was a noble thinker but without a real following; 
Adolf Fischhof, the solitary country doctor, had 
brilliant ideas but not a bit of political power; 
Karl Renner, with his admirable moderation 
and common sense, was abandoned by his own 
party comrades because he did not speak their 
orthodox language; Thomas Masaryk was a 
moral genius but as president of the republic he 
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lived in a kind of ivory tower; Eduard Benes 
was rather a diplomat without the creative 
power of his predecessor; Louis Mocsary, the 
only true follower of Kossuth in the party of in- 
dependence (the author does not include him in 
the long list of the planners and the schemers), 
lost his authority in parliament through his 
courageous defense of the nationalities; Count 
Michael K4rolyi, with his dynamic enthusiasm, 
turned to Marxian “laws’’ when the West aban- 
doned him. 

The political failure of all these men, a few of 
them of first-class intellectual and moral quali- 
ties (like Eétvés, Masaryk, Fischhof, Renner) 
scarcely second to the leading authors of the 
American constitution, shows clearly that, with- 
out democratic organization of public opinion 
and a genuine respect for moral law, no real 
federal structure is possible. 

The present work is a worthy continuation of 
the standard work of Joseph Redlich (Das 
Osterreichische Staats- und Reichsproblem (Leip- 
zig, 1920 and 1926]). Especially the abundant 
notes in which the author comments on the 
most important literature of his subject, the 
well-selected statistical data, and a aumber of 
maps will be a welcome introduction for those 
who want to study certain aspects of the intri- 
cate problem. They will find a scholarly and 
fair-minded guide in the synthesis of Robert A. 
Kann. 

Oscar JAszI 


Oberlin College 


The Siberian intervention. By JoHN ALBERT 
Wuire. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. 455. $6.00. 


The intervention in Russia at the close of the 
first World War was one of those episodes in in- 
ternational relations which were a credit to no 
one of the participants. Not only did none of 
them achieve the objective sought; indeed, the 
results were quite the opposite in most cases. 
The remarkable thing about it was, however, 
not that this failure was recognized immediately 
after the event, as evidenced in statements at 
that time, but that the Americans, at least Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson, saw clearly and stated 
plainly before intervention that it could serve 
no useful purpose and would end only in alienat- 
ing the Russian people. Nonetheless, it was 
finally at the official invitation of the United 
States that Allied, Japanese, and Chinese troops 
were sent to Siberia in 1918. 
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John White’s study, The Siberian interven- 
tion, unravels the threads of international com- 
mitments and rivalries that together drew the 
United States into reluctant sponsorship of the 
dubious undertaking. His book is the first de- 
tailed study of the Siberian intervention, based 
on sources representing all sides of the situation. 
He has pieced together information derived 
from personal reminiscences, state papers, and 
newspaper reports from English, French, Rus- 
sian, Japanese, and Czech sources, and he must 
be credited with having done an exhaustive 
piece of research that should stand as a basic 
reference work on the period. 

The material dealing with 1918-20 is not ar- 
ranged chronologically but rather by subject, to 
demonstrate the author’s analysis of the under- 
lying motives for intervention. After three in- 
troductory chapters on the war and the revolu- 
tion, as well as on Russia’s history in the Far 
East, there follow four chapters, headed in turn 
“‘The Siberian railways,’’ ““The new inland sea,” 
“The new eastern front,” and “The civil war.” 
In a sense these represent the main interests of 
the various occupying powers. It wus the rail- 
ways which concerned the Americans, both as 
immediate lines of communication to evacuate 
the Czechoslovak forces and to aid the Allies 
and as future roadways that must be kept open 
for the development of free international com- 
merce. White relates the American attitude here 
to the policy of the Open Door and the tactics 
of consortium in China. ‘‘The new inland sea”’ 
is the phrase used to embrace the whole Japa- 
nese ambition to control and monopolize the 
Pacific mainland, whether Russian, Chinese, or 
Korean, an objective wholly unacceptable to the 
United States. In the chapter on the new eastern 
front, he deals primarily with French and Brit- 
ish efforts to re-establish a fighting force on the 
German eastern front. Finally, the civil war 
provided the motive force to continue interven- 
tion after the European Armistice, in order to 
defeat the Bolsheviks. It is quite clear from his 
study that in their objectives the intervening 
powers not only were at variance but were to a 
large extent at cross-purposes. Japan’s effort to 
separate the Siberian east from Russia, for in- 
stance, necessitated backing willing puppets of 
its own choosing. It meant the disruption of rail 
services, which the Americans were pledged to 
maintain, and the blocking of aid to Kolchak, 
whom the European allies were backing as su- 
preme ruler in their vain attempt to defeat the 
advancing Red Army. 

In the last three chapters of his study, White 
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discusses the internal economic chaos resulting 
from intervention and civil war and, finally, the 
successive withdrawal of the Americans—volun- 
tarily—and the Japanese under pressure from 
the Americans. 

While the arrangement of material is effec- 
tive in analyzing the conflict of purpose among 
the intervening powers, it makes the story of 
intervention hard to follow, as it jumps back 
and forth over the years. It is of some assistance 
to find a brief chronology in the appendix. Here, 
too, are reproduced the American statement of 
policy (July 17, 1918), which guided General 
William Graves in his careful control of the 
American forces, and the Japanese demands on 
the Far Eastern Republic at Dairen in 1921, 
marking the other extreme of intervention pol- 
icy. His extensive bibliography adds to the use- 
fulness of this reference work. 

Anyone reading this study at the present 
time when American troops are again in Asia is 
tempted to seek historical parallels. One finds 
familiar names were then also active in shaping 
American policy—Herbert Hoover, Bernard 
Baruch, and John Foster Dulles. And again to- 
day there are the conflicting interests of the for- 
eign powers. But the situation and the times 
have changed so completely that it is not pos- 
sible to seek a close analogy. One can only find 
in a study of the Siberian intervention the 
simplest, and in some ways the most fundamen- 
tal, lessons that can be applied to any interven- 
tion: namely, that no people likes a foreign 
army, no matter in the name of what high pur- 
pose it may have come, and no leader who must 
seek foreign aid to survive is likely to attract 
popular support. White makes this point re- 
peatedly: “Out of the struggle the Bolsheviks 
not only regained their former political position 
in Eastern Siberia, but, in addition, were able to 
enlist general popular support to an extent 
never before possible”’ (p. 256). 

Of greater interest for the light it throws on 
present-day events not only in Asia but in east- 
ern Europe as well is the discussion of economic 
alternatives to armed intervention and blockade 
proposed at that time to combat the advance of 
bolshevism. Not only were such Americans as 
Colonel Raymond Robins and Charles Smith of 
the Inter-Allied Railway Commission in favor 
of such an alternative (pp. 316-19), but Thomas 
Masaryk put forward a detailed plan along 
these lines. White writes: 

That such an authority on the life and institu- 
tions of Russia as Thomas Masaryk should have be- 
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lieved that the extending of economic and moral sup- 
port to the new Soviet Government and to the Rus- 
sian people might have resulted in bringing to the 
fore the advocates of a liberal rather than an au- 
thoritarian program, is a factor of the greatest im- 
portance. That future events should have substanti- 
ated that belief is perhaps of even greater impor- 
tance.... The doctrinaire and authoritarian ele- 
ments were considered to have won their right to 
direct the future course of the Russian state after 
their conduct of what was not only a class war of 
landlord against peasant but a patriotic war of Rus- 
sian against foreigner [p. 318-19]. 


White’s book serves a real purpose in etching 
in the detail of the general picture of Siberian 
intervention already familiar, especially from 
General Graves’s own account. He corroborates 
from other sources the firm-willed purpose of 
General Graves in resisting pressures from his 
colleagues, both American and foreign, to aban- 
don President Wilson’s formula for “neutral’’ 
intervention. And, as a result, White concludes, 
“only the American objectives were in part 
achieved. By observing the neutral attitude 
which President Wilson had requested of him 
from the beginning, General Graves made a 
major contribution to the preservation of East- 
ern Siberia as a part of the Russian state’’ 
(p. 256). 

Harriet L. Moore 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Roosevelt and the Russians: the Yalta Conference. 
By Epwarp R. STETTINIUS, jx. Edited by 
WALTER JouNson. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1949. Pp. 352. $4.00. 


Edward Stettinius’ narrative is a contribu- 
tion of substantial significance to the evaluation 
of the Yalta Conference. Was that conference 
the high tide of allied unity or the beginning of 
the dissolution of the grand alliance? Were the 
concessions made by Roosevelt necessary and 
desirable? These are the two central questions 
that future historians will desire to answer, and 
they will turn to this book for a partial solution 
of the problem. 

At the time, the Yalta Conference was al- 
most universally acclaimed. It was hailed as the 
symbol of the united purpose of the great 
powers to work together to bring the war to an 
end and to introduce a new era of peace. But, in 
retrospect, as Stettinius tells the story, one can 
see that what was erected was a kind of facade 
rather than an edifice of true solidity. In theory, 
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to take one example, the Russians gave lip 
service to the idea of a democratic eastern 
Europe, an idea pressed by the American dele- 
gation, especially with regard to Poland. But it 
was less than a month after Yalta that Andrei 
Vishinsky appeared in Bucharest and, without 
consulting Russia’s allies, imposed on the 
Romanian people a government of Communist 
orientation. In theory the powers stood together 
on the question of the future of Germany, but in 
practice the Russians pressed the question of 
reparations, and reparations on any large scale 
could mean only that the Western powers paid 
the expenses, while the Soviet Union reaped the 
profits, of a German occupation. At the same 
time the Soviet Union made it clear that it in- 
tended to extend the Polish frontier far to the 
west, without much regard for the views of the 
United States or Great Britain as to the future 
of the Reich. In theory the way was cleared for 
the building of the United Nations, but what 
the Russians thought of the whole project was 
to be revealed before long in their acts. Only on 
the military side was there a co-ordination of 
effort that turned out, on the whole, to be 
satisfactory in the immediate sense. 

True to the instincts of a democratic diplo- 
macy, President Franklin Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill tried to find the 
middle ground on which conciliation with the 
Soviet Union might take place. Often the differ- 
ences were merely concealed; but on two points 
the president yielded to Russian pressure. 
Listening sympathetically to the plea of Stalin 
that the Ukraine needed special consideration 
in view of its sufferings in the war and of the po- 
litical unrest that existed there, yielding also to 
the Russian request for special representation 
for White Russia, he agreed to two votes for 
these two Russian provinces in the assembly of 
the United Nations. More important, in order to 
make sure of Russian support in the war against 
Japan, he agreed to the restoration of Russian 
rights in Manchuria, to the internationalization 
of Dairen, to joint Russo-Chinese control of the 
Chinese Eastern and South Manchurian rail- 
roads, and to Russian possession of the Kuriles. 

It is, of course, this second bargain that has 
been most severely criticized. Roosevelt himself 
must have had his twinges of conscience, for the 
Chinese were not notified of this agreement, the 
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protocol with regard to it was not published, 
and the compact was not even deposited in the 
department of state. Indeed, there has never 
been in the history of the United States any- 
thing quite like this, from the viewpoint of per- 
sonal and secret diplomacy. But was it justi- 
fied? Of course, one can have recourse to the 
argument that in time of war the safety of the 
people is the supreme law. Stettinius makes it 
clear that the military chieftains were all of 
them very insistent on the entry of Russia into 
the war in the east. But it may well be doubted 
whether anything could have kept the Russians 
out of the conflict. There were prizes to be won, 
plunder to be gained, and no promise of the 
United States to legitimate these promises 
seems to have been necessary. In addition (and 
the point has especial interest today), our mili- 
tary intelligence was far astray in its estimate of 
the staying power of Japan. By the spring of 
1945 the Japanese cities had been, in large part, 
reduced to charred ruins—Tokyo from 6,700,- 
000 people to 2,800,000, Osaka from 3,000,000 
to 1,000,000. Industrial production was drasti- 
cally reduced. By the spring of 1946 it had 
shrunk to a third of the 1930 total and a seventh 
of the 1941 figure. The Japanese merchant 
marine had been virtually destroyed by Janu- 
ary 1945. The food situation was terrific. The 
penetrating study of Edwin O. Reischauer on 
Japan (from which these facts are taken) makes 
it clear that the end would have come before 
very long, without the necessity of making any 
promises to the Soviet Union. We must not 
judge too harshly the Roosevelt decision, made 
as it was in the atmosphere of war and on the 
best advice he could obtain. But it nonetheless 
stands as an unnecessary concession to Russian 
acquisitiveness and, in its technique, as a breach 
of American diplomatic tradition and diplo- 
matic morals. 

Stettinius, in his interesting volume, lays 
stress on the concessions made by the Soviet 
Union at Yalta. There were some. But they 
were mostly verbal. In our present perspective 
Yalta foreshadows the gradual disintegration of 
the grand alliance rather than its consumma- 
tion—always making allowances for the con- 
certed military effort that brought the war with 
Germany to an end. 

DEXTER PERKINS 
University of Rochester 
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Esplorasioni nella storia del pensiero economica. By 
ALBERTO BERTOLINO. (“Il pensiero economico,”’ 
new series, No. 1.) Florence: La nuova Italia, 
1951. Pp. 180. L. 1,600. 


Ideas and men: the story of Western thought. By 
Crane Brinton. New York: Prentice-Hall Book 
Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 572. $6.00. 


In his introduction, Crane Brinton makes an 
acute distinction when he calls science “‘cumulative 
knowledge” and fields like literature “noncumula- 
tive knowledge.” “‘To put it another way,” he says, 
“a modern American college student is not wiser 
than one of the sages of antiquity, has no better 
taste than an artist of antiquity, but he knows a lot 
more physics than the greatest Greek scientist ever 
knew” (p. 13). Brinton does not, in his introduction, 
show that “cumulative knowledge” influences “‘non- 
cumulative knowledge” and vice versa, but the 
body of his text often points out their relations. 

The basic plan of the book is very clear. He 
starts with the Greeks, “the spoiled darlings of the 
historians,” as they have been called, and leaves 
everything back to the flood and the Fijis to the so- 
ciologists. After a most readable, but very loose- 
textured, account of the Greeks, he manages to get 
more said about Judaism and early Christianity. 
The two chapters on the middle ages show the au- 
thor giving them full credit for their philosophy and 
for beginning modern science. He also represents the 
current trend which finds the humanists of the 
Renaissance and the religious leaders of the Refor- 
mation backward-looking, undemocratic, and not 
much interested in science. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are presented as the time when 
scientific and democratic ideas moved rapidly to 
produce modern culture. “By the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury educated men and women, and we may believe 
many of the uneducated, had come to hold certain 
beliefs about themselves, about the universe, about 
what was worth doing on earth, about what could 
be done on earth that their ancestors of the Middle 
Ages had not held” (p. 362). 

His account of the nineteenth century is an ad- 
mirable statement of the monarchist, clerical, and 
aristocratic attacks on liberalism from the right, and 
the growing attack of radical democrats and social- 
ists from the left. “There is a center—not a dead 
center—in the Nineteenth Century which we have 
called the Victorian Compromise. That compromise 
sought to retain a moderate political democracy, a 


moderate nationalism and great individual economic 
freedom of enterprise balanced by a strict moral code 
and conventional, churchgoing Christianity. In a 
western society based on that compromise there was 
great industrial and scientific advance, great mate- 
rial inequalities and yet for the lower classes a higher 
standard of living....The Nineteenth Century 
managed to keep these warring human aspirations, 
these basically conflicting ideals of the good life in 
uneasy balance. Our century has seen this balance 
upset. Two great wars and a great depression are the 
witnesses of this upset. We are now attempting to 
establish a balance of our own” (pp. 489-90). The 
last two chapters—the book gets better, to the re- 
viewer’s mind, as it approaches the present—are on 
the “‘Anti-intellectual attack” of the twentieth cen- 
tury (mostly on Pavlov, Freud, and Pareto) and an 
estimate of the present outlook: “Mid-twentieth 
century.” 

The book is clear, well-poised, and written in a 
lucid style throughout. The author’s interest is in 
philosophy and literature and, to a lesser extent, in 
science. He makes few references to art and music, 
nor does he use their vocabularies. The author tells 
the reader very frankly what he himself thinks about 
the subjects he treats, and everywhere, from begin- 
ning to end, he tries to evaluate the material. The 
book, however, does not achieve the incisiveness of 
J. H. Randall’s Making of the modern mind (Boston 
and New York, 1926; rev. ed., 1940), perhaps be- 
cause Randall does not “write down” to his readers. 


FREDERICK B. ARTZ 


Public opinion, 1935-1946. Edited by HAapLry 
CANTRIL. Prepared by MILDRED STRUNK. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. 
1250. $25. 

A compilation of polls taken by twenty-three 
organizations in sixteen countries. A project of the 

Office of Public Opinion Research. 


The modern university. Edited by MARGARET CLAPP, 
Wellesley College. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 111. $2.50. 

Here are three papers on the idea of the univer- 
sity in the nineteenth century and one on the prob- 
lems of higher education at the present moment. The 
common element of the four pieces is the authors’ in- 
terest in certain ideas and circumstances which 
shaped universities between 1800 and 1900 and 
which, with the practices and principles of those 
universities, have had a very great influence on the 
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academic world of today. It is this continuity which 
justifies the book’s title, in which “‘modern’”’ is used 
as the historian employs the word. Indeed, these 
papers, the first three of which were presented at the 
1949 meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, are the work of writers whose remarks on the 
past are an introduction to the present. 

Paul Farmer’s essay is largely concerned with 
continental ideas of the university as they reflected 
the propositions that the university is properly 
subordinate to the state, that the university is the 
voice of the national spirit or mind, and that the uni- 
versity ought to increase knowledge as its principal 
task rather than to perpetuate an inherited store of 
knowledge. Charles C. Gillispie writes of the older 
Oxford and Cambridge habit of thinking of educa- 
tion, if at all, as the formation of character through 
the study of the classics or mathematics; of the 
utilitarian and liberal attack upon this ‘‘conserva- 
tive” position; and of the transformation of the 
conflict into a discussion of three issues: who should 
be taught, how they should be taught, and what the 
responsibility of a university should be toward re- 
search. Gillispie leaves the impression that Great 
Britain’s university problems were more varied, 
although no more critical, than those of the con- 
tinent. George W. Pierson begins his paper by rec- 
ognizing that the American university world of the 
nineteenth century was decidedly “mixed company” 
—as mixed as could be, one might add. The question 
which is Pierson’s principal concern is not, however, 
so much what ideas Americans had but why any 
idea of the university was slow to take institutional 
form. Part of the explanation was poverty, a theme 
which leads one directly into Margaret Clapp’s pa- 
per on current problems. She discusses four “powers” 
we must have—learning, teaching, research, and 
purchasing power. 

RICHARD J. STORR 


On war. By Kart von CLAusewitz. Translated 
with an introduction by O. J. Marruijs JoOLLEs. 
With a foreword by CoLonet I. GREENE and a 
preface by RicHARD McKEon. Washington, 
D.C.: Combat Forces Press, 1950. Pp. 674. $3.50. 


Free enterprise and the administrative state. By MAR- 
SHALL E. Drwock. University, Ala.: Alabama 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 176. $2.50. 


The foundations of economics: history and theory in 
the: analysis of economic reality. By WALTER 
EvckeEN. Translated by T. W. HuTcHINSON from 
the 6th German ed. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951. Pp. 353. $4.75. 

Originally published in 1940 as Die Grundlagen 
der Nationalikonomie. 


Facts on file yearbook, 1950: the index of world events. 
Vol. X. With a foreword by WriitAM L. SHIRER. 
New York: Facts on File, 1951. Pp. 542. $25. 


Contains a cumulative index. 
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Staatsverfassungen: eine Sammlung wichtiger Verfas- 
sungen der Vergangenheit und Gegenwart in Urtext 
und Ubersetzung. By GUNTHER FRANz. Munich: 
Oldenbourg, 1950. Pp. 465. 


Political realism and political idealism: a study in 
theories and realities. By JouN H. Herz. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 271. $3.75. 
Develops a political philosophy of the realizable 

ideal—the science of combining the ethically de- 

sirable with the politically possible. 


History of modern philosophy. By H. Horrp1nc. 2d 
ed. rev. Translated by B. E. Meyer. London: 
Vision Press, 1951. Pp. 1132. £5. 


The diplomatic yearbook. Edited by Myron L. 
Hurwitz and Oruers. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1951. Pp. 848. $20. 

Articles in the field of diplomacy, a glossary of 
diplomatic procedure, and a roster of the world’s 
diplomatic personnel listed according to the coun- 
tries to which they are accredited. 


Dictionary of universal biography of all ages and of all 
people. By A. M. Hyamson. 2d ed. rev. London: 
Rutledge, 1951. Pp. 680. 84s. 

First edition, 1916. 

Kirjakaupan ja kustannustoiminnan historia, (His- 
tory of bookstores and publishing activity.] By 
Yrj6 A. JAnttr. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1951. 
Pp. 316. FM. 1,500. 

The first volume of a pioneering work, covering 
developments in the field from the Greeks to the 
French Revolution, written by the director of one 
of Finland’s foremost publishing houses. 


Joun I. KOLEHMAINEN 


Yearbook of world affairs, 1951. Edited by G. W. 
KEETON and G. SCHWARZENBERGER. London: 
Stevens, 1951. Pp. 429. 30s. 


Readings in Western civilization. Selected and edited 
by GreorcE H. KNOLEs and RrxFrorp K. SNYDER. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York: Lippin- 
cott, 1951. Pp. 889. 


Political handbook of the world: parliaments, parties, 
and the press as of January 1, 1951. Edited by 
WALTER HAMPTON MALLORY. New York: Har- 
per, 1951. Pp. 230. $3.50. 


Man and the state. By JacguES MaAritTAIN. (Charles 
R. Walgreen Foundation lectures.) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 229. $3.50. 


World trade and investment: the economics of interde- 
pendence. By DoNALD BAILEY MArsH. With a 
foreword by Howarp S. Ets. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1951. Pp. 570. $6.50. 

A survey of the main economic theories of in- 


ternational trade, with an analysis of such practical 
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modern issues as the dollar shortage, the Marshall 
Plan, and the International Monetary Fund. 


Psychological factors of peace and war. Edited by 
T. H. Pear. New York: Philosophical Library, on 
behalf of the United Nations Association, 1951. 
Pp. 256. $4.75. 


The constitutions of nations. By Amos J. PEASLEE. 
With an introduction by IvAN KERNO. 3 vols. 
Concord, N.H.: Rumford Press, 1950. Pp. 807+ 
823+ 839. $22 for 3 vols. 

A collection of the constitutions of the world, 
with introductory notes and bibliography for each 
country. 


The history of corporal punishment. By GEORGE 
Rytey Scott. Rev. ed. London: Torchstream, 
1951. Pp. 261. 21s. 


Ulrich’s periodical directory: a classified guide to a 
selected list of current periodicals, foreign and do- 
mestic. Edited by ErLEEN C. Graves. Consulting 
editor, CAROLYN ULricu. 6th ed. New York: 
Bowker, 1951. Pp. 544. $17.50. 


MODERN HISTORY TO 1939 


Europe from 1914 to the present.'By Victor L. AL- 
BJERG and MARGUERITE HALL ALBJERG. (“Mc- 
Graw-Hill series in history,” ed. Raipu E. 
TURNER.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. Pp. 
518. $5.50. 


Twentieth century economic history of Europe. By 
Pau ALPERT. New York: Schuman, 1951. Pp. 
453. $6.00. 


The origins of totalitarianism. By HANNAH ARENDT. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951. Pp. 459. 
$6.75. 


The making of modern Europe. Vol. I, The middle 
ages to Waterloo. Vol. II, Waterloo to the atomic 
age. Edited by Herman AvusuBev. (“Dryden 
Press publications in history” series, ed. RAY 
ALLEN BILLINGTON.) New York: Dryden Press, 
1951. Pp. 575+680. $2.90 each vol. 

This work is a collection of secondary sources, 
mainly in the form of articles formerly published in 
the scholarly journals, designed to supply supple- 
mentary readings for courses in the history of Eu- 
rope. The selections, generally interpretative in char- 
acter, acquaint the student with the work of recent 
specialists in the various aspects of European de- 
velopment. Notable features of the work are its 
attention to intellectual and scientific developments 
and the small glossaries accompanying many of the 
articles which identify or define persons and terms 
that might be unfamiliar to the student. 


Life and letters of Johannes Kepler. By CAROLA 
BAUMGARDT. With an introduction by ALBERT 
EINSTEIN. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. 202. $3.75. 
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Twentieth century Europe: a history. By C. E. BLack 
and E. C. Hetmreicu. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1950. Pp. g10. $7.50. 

This book provides a complete and up-to-date 
description of the political life of Europe during the 
first half of this century. Eastern Europe and the 
Near East are given a fuller treatment than is found 
in most textbooks, and there is an excellent section 
on the period since 1945. In so far as the authors’ 
purpose was to write a book of facts, they have been 
successful, but they have not succeeded in explaining 
these facts. History cannot be understood from an 
enumeration of alliances, conferences, treaties, and 
political systems. C. E. Black and E. C. Helmreich 
contend that the ills of Europe in the twentieth cen- 
tury can be traced to the fact that the system of sov- 
ereign states was no longer adequate to the needs of 
an industrialized economy. But Europe was more 
than a system of states and alliances in 1914. It con- 
sisted of hundreds of millions of people whose tradi- 
tional way of life was breaking down. A few writers 
and artists reflected the crisis in their works, but the 
average European did not see it until it was drama- 
tized by the first World War. Fascism and commu- 
nism—the forces that were to deliver the coup de 
grace to European civilization—arose out of the dis- 
illusionment and spiritual chaos of the postwar 
world. This book describes these two ideologies, but 
it does not explain satisfactorily the social and psy- 
chological environment in which they developed. 
The authors show how the Great Depression height- 
ened the political tensions within and among na- 
tions, but they do not deal with the underlying prob- 
lems of unemployment, ethnic antagonisms, class 
hatred, and the standardization of urban life. In the 
last fifteen years the people of Europe have been 
profoundly affected by all varieties of regimentation, 
and they have been brutalized by gas chambers, con- 
centration camps, and political police. The ravages of 
wars already experienced and the dread of atomic 
and biological weapons of mass destruction have had 
more influence on Europe than the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles or the Atlantic Pact. Black and Helmreich try 
to make a virtue of their relative detachment from 
the problems of contemporary Europe, but too much 
detachment can make one unaware of the social, 
psychological, and moral forces that shape political 
events. 

Epwarpb R. TANNENBAUM 


Les fabricants de guerre: espions allemands, 1918- 
1950; essais, documents, et témoignages sur notre 
temps. By JacQuES BLocH-MoRHANGE. Paris: 
Editions “Je sers,” 1950. Sw. fr. 5.40. 


The Antarctic problem. By E. W. H. Curistre. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1951. Pp. 336. 25s. 

An account of disputes between Britain, the 
Argentire, and Chile concerning the possession of 
the Falkland Islands dependencies, with historical 
and political background of discovery and explora- 
tions in the disputed territories. 
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A short history of the first World War, 1914-1918: all 
theatres, all services. By BRIGADIER GENERAL SIR 
James Epmonps. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 492. 30s. 

Author was for thirty years in charge of the his- 
torical section (military branch) of the Committee of 

Imperial Defense. 


The new industrial law. By W. F. Frank. London: 
Thames Bank Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 456. 
£1 15s. 

Traces changes in the legal position of the citizen 
and in the concept of law due to economic legislation 
and the development of a planned economy. 


An introduction to world politics. By W. FRIEDMANN. 
London: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 314. 10s. 6d. 


Das parlamentarische Regierungssystem in Deutsch- 
land, Grossbritannien, und Frankreich. By FRIED- 
r1cH Gium. Berlin and Munich: Beck, 1950. Pp. 
414. M. 20. 


Europe between democracy and anarchy. By FERDI- 
NAND A. HERMENS. (“Publications of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations.’’) Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame, 1951. 
Pp. 285. $4.00. i 


World tensions: the psychopathology of international 
relations. Edited by GreorcGE W. Kisker. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. Pp. 334. $5.00. 
Twenty-two psychologists and psychiatrists from 

different nations discuss conflicts within each of their 

own countries which lead to internal strife and in- 
ternational tensions. 


Survey of international affairs. Vol. I, The crisis over 
Czechoslovakia, January-September, 1938. By 
R. G. D. Larran. Revised by ARNOLD J. Toyn- 
BEE and P. E. BAKER, with an introduction by 
ARNOLD J. ToyNBEE. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
oi International Affairs, 1951. Pp. 480. 30s. 


Cattolicesimo e storicismo: momenti d’una crisi del 
pensiero religioso moderno. By GIUSEPPE MAR- 
TINI. (‘Biblioteca storica,” new series, directed 
by Apotro OmopeEo.) Naples: Edizioni scienti- 
fische italiani, 1951. Pp. 374. L. 1,300. 


Urkunden- und Aktenlehre der Neuseit. By HEIN- 
ricH Otro MEISNER. Leipzig: Koehler & Ame- 
lang, 1950. Pp. 241. M. 19.50. 


Les grands courants de l'histoire universelle. Vol. IV, 
De la Révolution francaise aux révolutions de 
1830. By JACQUES PIRENNE. Paris: Michel, 1951. 
Pp. 430. Fr. 1,800. 


La prodigiosa storia dell’umanita. Vol. IV, Imperi- 
alismo e socialismo. By ANDRE RIBARD. Turin: 
Einaudi, 1951. Pp. 285. L. 300. 

Les catholiques et le capitalisme. By Louis SALLERON. 
(“Collection la Palatine.”) Paris: Plon, 1951. Pp. 
288. Fr. 360. 
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The history of the world in three hundred pages. By 
Ren£é S£p1LLot. Translated by GERARD Hop- 
KINS. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951. Pp. 300. 
$2.95. 


The Renaissance: its nature and origins. By GEORGE 
CLARKE SELLERY. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1950. Pp. 269. $3.75. 

George Sellery has set himself the task in this es- 
say of answering the question, How are the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors which ushered in modern 
times to be accounted for? This is a problem which, 
as he indicates, has been receiving the attention of 
scholars and philosophers since the Renaissance it- 
self, and any illumination of the subject would cer- 
tainly be welcome. What the author offers is no less 
than an “impartial evaluation” that ‘should yield 
considerations which, taken as a whole, will be suffi- 
ciently persuasive” (p. 13) and of which the conclu- 
sions ‘will be of a sort to win the acceptance of those 
who are competent to judge, and that with their 
aid an end will be put to the contradictions which 
plague the student” (p. 14). 

To this ambitious project, whose solution is 
promised with such self-confidence, the contribu- 
tions of the volume are—niL. In ten chapters a brief 
survey is presented of “the individuals, movements, 
and achievements that have usually—since 1860— 
been considered as significant for the so-called Ital- 
ian Renaissance” (p. 13). Based almost entirely on 
secondary works, which are liberally quoted, bearing 
every indication of having been constructed by the 
scissors-and-pastepot technique, often disjointed 
and unclear and generally rather superficial, these 
sections provide nothing new in the way of informa- 
tion or of interpretation. They are intended to prove 
only one thing, that “the revived knowledge of an- 
tiquity, cannot have been the creative force which 
ushered in modernity” (p. 257). 

Negative conclusions are sometimes of consider- 
able value, but what important authority on the 
Renaissance has ascribed the modern age to the 
revival of learning (in the narrow sénse of the term)? 
Sellery does not indicate in his historiographical in- 
troduction that this is a burning problem of Renais- 
sance scholarship, nor does Wallace K. Ferguson in 
his recent study of The Renaissance in historical 
thought (Boston, 1948). But we have been promised 
a solution to the “contradictions” involved in the 
origins of the Renaissance. The answer is: “The life 
energies, hopes, and activities of vigorous people all 
over Western Europe” (p. 260). Exactly (or even 
vaguely !) what this means is not explained, and from 
the four pages of comment which follow (not on this 
question, but on subsidiary ones), it is not apparent 
that the author knows. The “little detail” which he 
adds consists of these secondary conclusions: that 
the achievements of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were not caused by the Renaissance but 
constituted the Renaissance; that Italy’s early pre- 
eminence in promoting Western civilization was un- 
stable; that the revival of learning did contribute 
something to the evolution of our civilization; and 
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that the humanists “were unable to share vitally in 
the life of the people, in the deep emotional and crea- 
tive currents that produced the Renaissance” 
(p. 263). 

It can hardly be asserted that Sellery has solved 
“the contradictions which plague the student.” He 
has not even analyzed the basic character of those 
contradictions, and he has evaded the most crucial 
ones. If the Renaissance was an evolution rather 
than a revolution, as he states in the preface, what 
was the nodal point which marked its emergence as 
a distinct historical period? If it evolved from the 
middle ages, how explain the intrusion of the “emo- 
tional and creative currents” (p. 263) that produced 
it? If it was “based on the same forces. . . that are 
at work in the world of today” (preface), wherein do 
the Renaissance and the contemporary age differ, if 
at all? Of the “main constituent elements of the true 
Renaissance” (p. 260), which are of fundamental 
significance? Or are they all, including “the expan- 
sion of industry and of commercial enterprise” and 
“the adornments of art and literature’’ (p. 260), of 
equal importance and on a common level? (The au- 
thor implies that this is the case.) In short, what 
were the “nature and origins” of the Renaissance? 


BERNARD MAND,L 


Camille Barrére e Vintesa italo-francesa. By ENRICO 
SERRA. With a preface by Carto Srorza. 
(“Facolta di giurisprudénza della universita 
Milano,” Vol. VIII.) Milan: Giuffré, 1950. Pp. 
289. L. 1,320. 


Contemporary economic systems. By EArt Ray 
SIKEs. New York: Holt, 1951. Pp. 768. $4.75. 
Contains material on changes which have oc- 

curred in recent years in economic systems, notably 

in Britain, Germany, France, Russia, eastern Eu- 
rope, and the United States. 


The Jew and modern capitalism. By WERNER SoM- 
BART. Translated by M. Epstern. Introduction 
to the American edition by Bert F. Hosetitz. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. 444. $4.50. 
A somewhat abridged translation of the original 

German edition, which appeared in 1911. 


Seven decisions that shaped history. By SUMNER 
WELLES. New York: Harper, 1951. Pp. 254. 
$3.00. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


Coal: history of the second World War. By W. H. B. 
Court. London: H.M. Stationery Office and 
Longmans, 1951. Pp. 422. 21s. 

Part of the official history of the United King- 
dom in the second World War. 


Croce, the king, an? the allies: extracts from a diary by 
Benedetto Croce. ‘uly 1943-June 1944. Translated 
by Sytvia Sprisce. New York: Norton, 1951. 
Pp. 158. $3.00. 
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Strengthening the framework of peace: a study of cur- 
rent proposals for amending, developing, or replac- 
ing present international institutions for the main- 
tenance of peace. By ALAN De Rusetr. New 
York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1951. Pp. 238. $4.00. 


Documents on International affairs, 1939-1946. Vol. 
I, March-September, 1939. Selected and edited 
by MEMBERS OF THE SURVEY DEPARTMENT, 
Roya INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, under the au- 
spices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1951. Pp. 580. 42s. 


La seconda guerra mondiale, 1939-1945. By G. G1GLI. 
(“Bibliotéca di cultura moderna,” No. 483.) 
Bari: Laterza, 1951. Pp. 500. L. 2,400. 


Voting and the handling of disputes in the security 
council. By E. Jim£NEZ DE ARECHAGA. (“United 
Nations studies,” No. 5.) New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1951. Pp. 
189. $2.00. 


Lapin sota. [Lapland’s war.] By Torvo T. Karta. 
Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1950. Pp. 433. FM. 1,100. 
A detailed, well-written account of (1) the Ger- 
man-Finnish hostilities of September 1944—April 
1945; (2) the evacuation of the inhabitants and 
their possessions from the danger zones to safety in 
Sweden and other parts of Finland; and (3) the 
reconstruction of devastated Lapland. 


Joun I. KOLEHMAINEN 


La passion de la flotte francaise. By ALBERT KAm- 
MERER. Paris: Fayard, 1951. Pp. 574. Fr. 1,500. 


United States army in World War II: the war in the 
Pacific. Guadalcanal: the first offensive. By JOHN 
MILLER, Jr., historical division, department of 
the army. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1949. Pp. 386. $4.00. 

This second volume of operational history pub- 
lished by the department of the army covers the 
Guadalcanal campaign from the landing of the 
marines to the expulsion of the Japanese. Its comple- 
tion in present form represents something of a feat, 
owing to difficulties from lack of source material: the 
campaign took place before the historical officer had 
become ubiquitous and under conditions which 
obliged the Americans to concern themselves more 
with fighting than with record-keeping. John Miller 
has built upon the work of other marine and army 
historians and has conducted extensive additional 
research and interrogation. The result is a recon- 
struction of the campaign in full detail. 

The coverage of ground operations is complete 
and clear. The author notes in his preface that naval 
and air operations were decisive: these determined 
who would reinforce the island, and this determined 
who would hold it. While naval operations are 
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sketched in the present work, they quite naturally 
are not extensively covered. Many will therefore 
wish to read this book in conjunction with S. E. 
Morison’s The struggle for Guadalcanal (Boston, 
1949). 

The decision at sea was gained in November. In 
December the army cleaned up Mount Austen, 
which commanded the perimeter from the south- 
ward, and in January began an offensive along the 
coast toward the west. Since for the greater part of 
the campaign the problem was the defense of a be- 
leaguered garrison, the narrative deals largely with 
small unit actions. Only in the last two months, in 
the unsuccessful effort to trap and destroy the 
Japanese, do maneuver and movement become im- 
portant. It is interesting to note that one reason for 
this failure lay in the shortage of landing craft, 
which prevented a shore-to-shore envelopment; this 
shortage, apparent here at the start, continued 
throughout the war with similar effects in all 
theaters. 

One remarkable fact is the disproportion between 
American and Japanese casualties that existed from 
the very beginning, despite the inevitable confusion 
of our first efforts. Confused they were, as witness the 
rapid oscillationof General Douglas MacArthur’srec- 
ommendations from extreme rashness to excessive 
caution, the fact that at the time of landing no plans 
had been made for reinforcement or resupply of the 
marines, the six weeks’ delay before the second ship- 
ment of ammunition arrived, and the helter-skelter 
equipping of units such as the Sixty-seventh Fighter 
Squadron. But, despite all this and despite the in- 
experience of our forces, Japanese killed in action 
consistently exceeded the total of American killed 
and wounded: for the campaign in a ratio of 2.5 to 1; 
in the Tulagi landings, 2.1 to 1; on the Ilu River in 
August, 7.3 to 1; on Bloody Ridge in September, 
8 to 1. To a considerable degree this was doubtless 
due to the “‘abundant material power and machine 
power” which had already impressed the enemy (he 
would have been even more impressed had he wit- 
nessed the progress ashore, here illustrated, of the 
Americal Division’s streamlined _ balloon-tired 
mobile pigeon loft) ; in part the tactical situation was 
responsible; but training and doctrine were also im- 
portant, and for this the peacetime establishments 
deserve credit. 

The source of individual photographs is not given, 
and in one—a picture of air attack on shipping (p. 
76)—the identities of bomber and bombed seem 
transposed. American claims of losses inflicted on 
Japanese shipping can now be checked with the 
facts and should be, and a more extensive use of 
chain-of-command charts would help the -eader to 
keep the strength and organization of both sides in 
mind. The index would benefit by the use of sub- 
entries; a glossary of technical terms (How many 
planes in a bombardment group? What is a unit of 
fire?) would help the lay reader. The documents re- 
produced as Appendixes A-D are exceedingly inter- 
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esting, and one may hope that this practice will be 
continued and perhaps extended. The maps are 
excellent. 

By his painstaking work Miller has clarified all 
phases of the campaign with added detail. In par- 
ticular, his treatment of the Japanese side and of the 
pursuit phase adds greatly to previously published 
accounts. In one small matter, however, he does not 
go far enough: he explodes the myth of the Japanese 
women on Guadalcanal; but, in explaining how it 
arose (note, p. 318), he raises new problems. Did 
they really think they were invading the United 
States? 

James A. FIELD, Jr. 


Operation Cicero. By L. C. Moyziscu. With a post- 
script by FRANZ VON PAPEN. Translated by 
CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON and HEINRICH FRAEN- 
KEL. London: Wingate, 1950. Pp. 208. 8s. 6d. 


Espionage within the German embassy. 


Aspects et problémes de l’intégration européenne. By 
G. A. PorpeA. Paris: Bellenand, 1951. Pp. 192. 
Fr. 360. 


Unite or perish: a program for a united Europe. By 
PAUL REYNAUD. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1951. Pp. 231. $3.00. 


The United Nations and the Italian colonies. By 
BENJAMIN RIvVLIN, department of political sci- 
ence, Brooklyn College. New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1950. Pp. 114. 
$0.25. 

The nature of the decision taken by the general 
assembly in the case of the Italian colonies, the 
manner in which the decision was made, and the 
method of implementation are examined in this 
work. Now that the general assembly has been given 
additional power to act against aggression, Benjamin 
Rivlin’s book, which points to. the unique general 
assembly roleas a “supreme legislative authority” (p. 
1), takes on added interest. It might well be said that 
the binding decision made by the assembly was a 
forerunner of its present increased responsibility. 

Rivlin shows how the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters failed to achieve a solution and thus made 
evident that the “question was inextricably knotted 
with the over-all struggle for power’’ (p. 9). Chap- 
ters ii and iii deal with the efforts of delegates to 
reconcile power considerations, on the one hand, 
with the moral and legal commitment to uphold the 
paramount interests of native inhabitants in ac- 
cordance with Article 73, on the other. 

The author discusses the problem of implement- 
ing the assembly decisions in Libya and Somaliland. 
This is useful because, if further experiments in 
international administration are to be successful, a 
constant evaluation of UN action in dependent 
areas is needed. 

The formula applied in the Italian colonies sug- 
gests a parallel for settlement of other disputes, but 
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the author is not hopeful that the assembly will soon 
be given another opportunity to make a binding 
decision. As the author sees it, the advantage in 
using the assembly was that all powers, including 
native representatives, were heard, while the danger 
was the abuse of bloc voting. 

JosEerx J. Sisco 


The combined boards of the second World War: an ex- 
periment in international administration. By 

S. McKee Rosen. New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1951. Pp. 273. $4.00. 

A study of some of the complications involved in 
the expansion of international administrative 
bodies, based on the author’s participation in, as 
well as the records of, such wartime agencies as the 
Raw Materials Shipping Adjustment, Production 
and Research, and Food boards. 


The constitution of the United Nations: an analysis of 
its structure and function. By At¥ Ross. New 
York: Rinehart, 1951. 

An interpretation by a Scandinavian legal au- 
thority. 


The Russo-German alliance: August, 1939—June, 
1941. By ANGELO Rossi. Translated by JoHN 
and MICHELINE CULLEN. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1951. Pp. 231. $2.75. 


Treaties and international agreements registered with 
the secretariat. Vol. XL, 1949. London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, for the United Nations, 1951. 
27s. 6d. 


La campagna di Russia. By ALDo VALorI. Rome: 
Grafica nazionale editrice, 1950. Pp. 640. L. 
2,500. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Austrian economy since 1945. By K. W. Rota- 
scHILD. New York and London: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1951. Pp. 79. $1.75. 

This volume contains, in addition to an analysis 
of the postwar transition period, a brief introduction 
on the period 1918-45 and a concluding section in 
which recurring problems of the Austrian economy 
are systematically developed. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Jan Masaryk: a personal memoir. By Sir R. B. 
LockHart. London: Dropmore Press, 1951. Pp. 
92. 428. 

Czechoslovakia enslaved: a story of the communist 
coup d@’ état. By HuBert Ripka. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951. Pp. 339. $3.50. 

Author a leader of the Czech National Socialist 
party and minister for foreign trade in the first 
postwar Czech government. 


FRANCE 


Le Pére Bugeaud, 1784-1849. By Maurice An- 
DRIEUX. Paris: Plon, 1951. Pp. 308. Fr. 390. 
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(CEuvres de Maximilien Robespierre. Vol. VI, Dis- 
cours, 1789-1790. Prepared under the direction 
of Marc BouLoIsEAU, GEORGES LEFEBVRE, and 
ALBERT SoBOUL. (‘Publication de la section de 
V’Ecole des hautes Etudes, Sciences et Econo- 
miques, et de la Société des Etudes robespier- 
reistes.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1950. Pp. 
690. Fr. 1,200, 


Surcouf: sa vie: la guerre de course. By MICHEL 
BourDET-PLEéVILLE. Paris: Société d’Editions 
géographiques, maritimes, et coloniales, 1951. 
Pp. 232. Fr. 450. 


Richelieu: der Aufstieg sur Macht. By Cart J. 
BurRCKHARDT. Munich: Rinn, 1950. Pp. 476. M. 
18. 


France, 1814-1940. By J. P. Bury. London: 
Methuen, 1951. Pp. 360. 18s. 


Le parti communiste, les intellectuels, et la nation. By 
LaurENT CaSANova. 2d ed. enl. Paris: Editions 
sociales, 1951. Pp. 200. Fr. 200. 


Le communisme n’est pas seul responsable: réponse a 
un académicien. By JOSEPH CHAPPEY. Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1951. Pp. 664. Fr. 2,000. 


Le chevalier Charette, roi de la Vendée. By GILBERT 
CHARETTE. With a preface by EmrLeE Gapory. 
(“Presence de l’histoire’” series.) Paris: Sfelt, 
1951. Fr. 540. 


Mouvement ouvrier et socialiste. By MICHEL CROZIER 
and Epovarp Do.téans. Paris: Editions ouv- 
riéres, 1951. Pp. 382. Fr. 350. 


Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). 2d 
ser., 1901-1911; Vol. X, 10 avril-16 mai 1907. 
Published by the MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES 
Errancires, COMMISSION DE PUBLICATION DES 
DocuMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA 
GUERRE DE 1914. Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 
1948. Pp. 807. 


La révolution de 1830. By RoBERT DEMOULIN, pro- 
fesseur a |’Université de Liége. (“Notre passé” 
series.) Brussels: La Renaissance du Livre, 1950. 
Pp. 166. Fr. 33. 

This admirable little volume belongs to a series 
which, like the “Collection Armand Colin,” is in- 
tended for the intelligent layman and the beginning 
student. The editor and publishers accept the prin- 
ciple that history can be interesting without being 
romanticized or “jazzed up.” If the author is at home 
in his subject and knows how to write, the result 
should be beyond question. 

Certainly, Robert Demoulin qualifies as a master 
in his field, for among his numerous studies are Les 
journées de septembre 1830 a& Bruxelles et en province 
(Journal, VIII [1936], 110-11) and Guillaume I” et 
la transformation économique des provinces belges 
(1815-1830) (Journal, XI [1939], 227), both works 
of solid scholarship. If his is not the polished prose of 
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the professional literary man, it is straightforward, 
honest French, precise and lucid. 

Demoulin has avoided all temptation to over- 
dramatize history. He assumes his reader’s interest 
not only in the swift march of exciting events but in 
the forces which shaped them. He reviews the well- 
known differences between the authoritarian king 
and his Belgian subjects over control of education, 
rights of the rival languages, proportionate represen- 
tation in the estates general, and the character of the 
taxes levied. Admitting the economic advantages to 
the Belgians from their union with the Dutch, he 
notes the danger to that union when leadership of 
the Belgian liberal movement passed into the hands 
of young and zealous intellectuals more concerned 
with political reforms, such as ministerial responsi- 
bility, than with the old issue of lay control of educa- 
tion. Simultaneously F.-R. de Lamennais’s liberal 
ideas were permeating Belgian Catholic ranks, espe- 
cially in Flanders. Liberals and Catholics could now 
join hands against their common enemy in an out- 
burst of ardent nationalism. Concessions generously 
offered and an immediate withdrawal of troops 
might have preserved at least a dynastic union be- 
tween the two peoples. William 1 could not bring 
himself to such concessions, but neither could he, his 
sons, or his generals muster the ruthlessness neces- 
sary to crush a determined populace which was 
braver even than its bourgeois leaders. 

The bibliography of eleven pages will prove use- 
ful to students well beyond the beginner’s stage. We 
envy the Belgians, who can produce a book on such 
excellent paper and with such handsome presswork 
all for sixty-six cents. 

Pau D. Evans 


Louis-Napoléon et le coup d’ état du deux décembre. By 
PreRRE Dominique. (‘Presence de l’histoire”’ 
series.) Paris: Sfelt, 1951. Fr. 540. 


Le regina Margot. By M. Donnay. With a preface 
by C. GEvEL. Rocca S. Casciano: Cappelli, rg50. 
Pp. 183. L. 500. 


La France blessée et renaissante: bilan et inventaire. 
By ReEN£/DuBREULE and JEAN CouRTASSOL. 
Asniéres: Editions du Temps qui passe, 1951. 
Fr. 1,900. 


Souvenirs sur Mirabeau et sur les deux premiéres as- 
semblées législatives. By ErteNNE Dumont. With 
an introduction and notes by J. BENETRUY and a 
foreword by GEORGES LEFEBVRE. Paris: Presses 
universitaires, 1951. Pp. 320. Fr. 700. 


Les débuts du catholicisme social en France, 1822- 
1870. By J. B. DurosEtte. (“Bibliothéque de la 
science politique.””) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1951. Pp. 788. Fr. 1,200. 


Modern France: problems of the Third and Fourth 
Republics. Edited by Epwarp MeEap Earte. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1951. Pp. 510. $6.00. 
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Ferdinand de Lesseps. By GEORGE EDGAR-BONNET. 
Paris: Plon, 1951. Pp. 512. Fr. 720. 


De pleins pouvoirs a sans pouvoirs. By JEAN GIRAU- 
poux. Paris: Gallimard, 1950. Pp. 267. Fr. 390. 


Les institutions de la France sous la Révolution et 
Empire. By Jacques Gopecuor. (‘Histoire des 
institutions” series, under the direction of Louis 
HALPHEN.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1951. 
Pp. 665. Fr. 1,800. 


Histoire des idées sociales en France. Vol. II, De 
Babeuf é Tocqueville. By MAXIME LeRoy. (“Bib- 
liothéque des idées’’ series.) Paris: Hachette, 
1951. Pp. 552. Fr. g50. 


The people’s general: the personal history of Lafayette. 
By Davi G. Lora. New York: Scribner’s, 1951. 


Pp. 352. $3.50. 


Lamartine. By J. Lucas-DuBRETON. (‘‘Les grandes 
bibliographies” series.) Paris: Flammarion, 1951. 
Pp. 360. Fr. 580. 


The Estates General of 1560. By J. RUSSELL Major. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1951. Pp. 142. $2.50. 


Der schwarze Revolutionir, Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
By Emit H. Maver. Meisenheim/Glan: West- 
kulturverlag, 1950. Pp. 355. M. 9.80. 


Esquisse d’un tableau des apports de la France 4 la 
civilisation. By Lovuts-PuHitiprpe May. Paris: 
Michel, 1951. Pp. 752. Fr. 1,170. 


Camille Desmoulins. By J. B. Morton. London: 
Lawrie, 1951. Pp. 208. 13s. 6d. 


K stoletiiu revoliutsit 1848 goda. [The one-hundredth 
anniversary of the revolution of 1848.] Edited 
by Boris F. PorsHNnev and L. A. BENDRIKOVA. 
2d ed. Moscow, 1949. Pp. 351. 


The editors point out that the volume under re- 
view does not include any contribution written spe- 
cially in connection with the anniversary of the 1848 
revolution but consists rather of monographs and 
special studies relating to the revolution which have 
been submitted to the faculty of modern history of 
Moscow University in recent years. Nine articles of 
varying length and worth are included, as follows: 
Marx and Engelsin the first months of the revolution 
of 1848-49; international relations from February 
to the summer of 1848; the labor movement in 
Vienna in August 1848; the economic crisis and the 
labor movement in France on the eve of the Febru- 
ary revolution; the preparation for counterrevolu- 
tionary intervention against the Roman republic; 
the struggle of the Rheinische Zeitung against Prus- 
sian reaction; the agrarian-peasant problem in the 
Cracow revolution of 1846 and Dembowski’s role 
therein; the political orientation of the French 
illustrated press in the French revolution of 1848; 
and some testimonies of Russian contemporaries 
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(i.e., witnesses) about the 1848 revolution in France. 
Archival material was used considerably in the arti- 
cle on international relations (which is a part of a 
larger work) and to some extent in those on the labor 
movement in Vienna and on intervention against 
the Roman republic. 

I. STONE 


Le Baron de Bachmann-Anderletz: patricien glaronais 
au service des Bourbons, 1740-1831. By FREDERIC 
DE SENDELBACH. Paris: Attinger, 1951. Pp. 408. 
Fr. 750. 


A documentary survey of the French Revolution. By 
Joun Hatt Stewart. New York: Macmillan, 
1951. Pp. 794. $6.00. 


Two Frenchmen: Charles de Gaulle and Pierre Laval. 
By Davin THomson. London: Cresset Press, 
1951. Pp. 254. 12s. 6d. 


Visages de la Corse. By L. Vittat, C. AMBROSIE, P. 
ARIGHI, and J. Guetrt: (“Provinciales” series, 
Vol. XXIII.) Paris: Horizons de France, 1951. 
Pp. 204. Fr. 750. 


Les partis contre la républighe. By MARCEL WALINE. 
With a preface by René CapiTAnr. Paris: Rous- 
seau, 1951. Pp. 164. Fr. 230. 


A checklist of French political pamphlets, 1560-1644, 
in the Newberry Library. Compiled by Doris 
VARNER WE tsH. Chicago: Newberry Library, 
1950. Pp. 178. $1.00. 

The publication of this volume makes available 

to scholars an excellent guide to the Newberry Li- 

brary’s rich collection of more than twelve hundred 

French pamphlets, two-thirds of which were pub- 

lished between 1600 and 1644. Although nominally 

devoted to political matters, the collection is suffi- 
ciently varied to include valuable materials in other 
fields, such as economic and religious history. In- 
cluding such diverse items as hastily written bro- 
chures, minor treatises, and royal edicts, the entire 
collection consists of that ephemeral material which 
is being increasingly studied for the evidence which 
it provides concerning the “climate of opinion” that 
prevailed during a given historical period. In spite 
of their limited intent, the writings of the pamphle- 
teers frequently reveal much concerning the intellec- 
tual framework within which the more formal and 
significant political and intellectual activity took 
place. Such publications were particularly copious 
during periods of crisis, when innumerable issues 
were publicly debated through the instrumentality 

of the printing press. The Estates General of 1614- 

15 represent such a moment in French affairs, and 

the collection includes well over twe hundred pam- 

phlets relative to the problems which confronted 
that assembly. Even a cursory glance through the 
present listing reveals occasional items which were 
of momentous importance at the moment of their 
appearance, such as La voix publicque, au roy, pub- 


lished in 1624, while others present invaluable analy- 
ses of contemporary controversy, such as the Dis- 
cours d’estat sur les escrits de ce temps (1635), by Paul 
Hay du Chastelet, together with many additional 
pieces of value, too numerous to mention. Each 
pamphlet is listed according to date, title, and author 
if known, and the volume is copiously indexed. It 
thus provides an invaluable guide to materials which 
in the great majority of American libraries are all 
but inaccessible to nonresident scholars. It is to be 
hoped that many other custodians of American ar- 
chives will follow the example which Stanley Par- 
gellis, of the Newberry Library, has set with this 
publication. 

WitiiaM F. Cuurca 


GERMANY 


Vom Ordensstaat sum Fiirstentum: geistige und po- 
litische W andlungen im Deutschordensstaate Preus- 
sen unter den Hochmeistern Friedrich und Al- 
brecht, 1498-1525. By Kurt ForstrevuTER. Kit- 
zingen on the Main: Holzner, 1951. Pp.151. M.9. 


Biicherkunde sur deutschen Geschichte. By GUNTHER 
FRANZ. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1951. Pp. 297. M. 
11.50. 


Goering. By W. FriscHauver. London: Odhams 
Press, 1951. Pp. 304. 12s. 6d. 


Bayerische Geschichte. By BENNO HUBENSTEINER. 
Munich: Pflaum, 1950. Pp. 402. M. 9.80. 


Nicht aus den Akten. By Ertcu Korpt. Stuttgart: 
Union deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1950. Pp. 
441. M. 14. 

An account of years in the German foreign 
service. 


Die Entstehung eines neuen Volkes aus Binnen- 
deutschen und Ostvertrieben: Untersuchungen sum 
Strukturwandel von Land und Leuten unterdem 
Einfluss des Vertriebenen-Zustromes. Edited by 
EvuGEN LEMBERG and KRECKER LOTHAR. Mar- 
bu.g: Elwert, 1950. Pp. 168. M. 6.50. 


Staatssekretir unter Ebert, Hindenburg, Hitler: der 
Schicksalsweg des deutschen Volkes von 1918- 
1945, wie ich thn erlebte. By OTTO MEISSNER. 
Hamburg: Hoffman & Campe, 1950. Pp. 643. 
M. 16.80. 


Germany and the future of Europe. Edited by Hans 
J. Morcantuav. (Harris Foundation lectures.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 
202. $3.50. 


Ten days to die. M. A. MusManno. London: Davis, 
1951. Pp. 316. 12s. 6d. 
An account of the final days of Hitler and his 
companions in the Berlin bunker. 


The Eastern Zone and Soviet policy in Germany, 1945- 
50. By J. P. Netti. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 348. 21s. 
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Naissance d’une Allemagne démocratique. By JACQUES 
‘Nicotte. (“Démocraties populaires” series.) 


Paris: Editions sociales, 1951. Pp. 144. Fr. 180. 


Die deutschen Arbeiter in der ersten biirgerlichen Revo- 
lution. By Kart OBERMANN. Berlin: Dietz, 1950. 
Pp. 308. M. 4.80. 


Hostages of civilization: the sources of the National So- 
cialist anti-semitism. By Eva G. REICHMANN. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. 281. $3.00. 


Diary of Hitler’s interpreter: the secret history of Ger- 
man diplomacy. By P. Scumipt. London: Heine- 
mann, 1951. Pp. 286. 15s. 


Deutschland und Ubersee: der deutsche Handel mit den 
anderen Kontinenten insbesondere Afrika von 
Kark V. bis su Bismarck: ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der Rivalitét im Wirtschaftsleben. By 
Percy Ernst ScuramM. Brunswick: Wester- 
mann, 1950. Pp. 600. 


Erinnerungen eines Militdrattachés, London, 1933- 
1937. By BArRoN GEYR VON SCHWEPPENBURG. 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1950. 


Geist und Geschichte von deutschen Humanismus bis 
sur Gegenwart. Vol. I. By HEINRICH RITTER VON 
SrBik. Munich: Bruckmann; Salzburg: Otto 
Miiller, 1950. Pp. 436. M. 25. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


John Wilson Croker, 1780-1857. By M. F. Bricut- 
FIELD. London: Allen & Unwin, 1951. Pp. 499. 
258. 


British Museum catalogue of additions to the manu- 
scripts, 1921-1925. London: Published by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1950. Pp. 1,400. 
£7 7s. 

The catalogue of additions to the British Mu- 
seum’s manuscript collection in the years 1921-25, 
which appears late because of unprecedented diffi- 
culties of publication caused by the war, follows the 
lines of previous volumes of the series and, like them, 
isa model of editorial accuracy and skill. Additional 
manuscripts and Egerton manuscripts receive full 
and careful descriptions, including, when possible, 
references to published works where selections from 
them have already appeared. Reference is facilitated 
by a very detailed index, which occupies over one 
thousand of the volurne’s fourteen hundred pages. 
Charters and papyri are merely inventoried and will 
have fuller treatment later, in the manuscript de- 
scriptions of charters available in the department 
and in another volume of the special Catalogue of 
papyri. Though the acquisitions listed here are far 
too numerous and varied to summarize in a review, 
attention might be called to one new feature of the 
Museum’s manuscript collection which this cata- 
logue particularly illustrates: the great wealth of 
materials now becoming available for the nineteenth 
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century—a development that has for the most part 
taken place only since the end of the first World War. 
Before 1920 the Museum had comparatively few 
major collections of the private papers of state 
officers in the nineteenth century; the Liverpool and 
Huskisson papers were two of the most important 
groups, and they were relatively early. In the years 
covered by this volume the Museum acquired, to 
mention just a few items, collections of papers of 
Henry Dundas (first Viscount Melville), Viscount 
Goderich (first Earl of Ripon), John Wilson Croker, 
Sir Robert Peel, Sir John Duncan Bligh, Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and the Greville diary. The incorpora- 
tion in 1922 of the 437 volumes of the Peel papers, 
which were presented in 1917, constitutes a land- 
mark comparable only to the addition of the Glad- 
stone papers in the period subsequent to that 
recorded by this catalogue. Major acquisitions in 
other fields include: letters and papers of James 
Vernon, secretary of state under William III, and 
his younger son, Admiral Edward Vernon; letters 
and papers of Sir Philip Francis, reputed author of 
the letters of “Junius,” and members of his family; 
a group of letters and documents relating to the 
First French Republic and Napoleon I; a portion of 
the papers and charters previously preserved at 
Cassiobury Park, Watford; and important additions 
of charters and rolls, manorial documents, liturgical 
manuscripts, and papyri. 


WILtiAM O. AYDELOTTE 


A sailor’s odyssey: the autobiography of the admiral of 
the fleet. By Viscount OF HyNpHOPE CUNNING- 
HAM. London: Hutchinson, 1951. Pp. 715. 21s. 


A king’s story: the memoirs of the Duke of Windsor. 
By Epwarp, DuKE oF Winpsor. New York: 
Putnam, 1951. Pp. 446. $4.50. 


Monmouth’s rebellion. By WituiAM R. Emerson. 
(“Yale undergraduate prize essays,’”’ Vol. VIII.) 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 107. $2.00. 


Mathew Arnold the ethnologist. By Freperic E. 
Faverty. (‘Northwestern University studies,” 
ed. Vircit B. HELTZEL.; ‘‘Humanities” series, No. 
27.) Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 233. $5700. 


William Godwin: a study in liberalism. By D. 
FLEeIsHER. London: Allen & Unwin, 1951. Pp. 
153. 12s. 6d. 


Genesis and geology: a study in the relations of scien- 
tific thought, natural theology, and social opinion 
in Great Britain, 1790-1850. By CHARLES CouL- 
sTOoN GIL.ispie. (“Harvard historical studies,” 
published under the direction of the department 
of history, Vol. LVIII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. Pp. 302. $4.50. 
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The great Civil War in the Midland parishes. By D.R. 
Guttery. Birmingham: Cornish Bros., 1951. Pp. 
136. I5s. 

History of the English people in the nineteenth century. 
Vol. IV, The Victorian years, 1841-1895. By Evie 
HA é£vy. (Incorporating The age of Peel and Cob- 
den, translated by E. I. WATKINS.) Supplemented 
by R. B. McCattum. New York: Peter Smith, 
1951. Pp. 492. $6.00. 

New edition of the English translation of 
Halévy’s Histoire du peuple anglais au XIX®* siécle. 
Vol. IV, Le milieu du siécle (1841-1852) (Journal, 
XX [1948], 259). 

The Reformation in England. Vol. I, The king’s pro- 
ceedings. By Pattie Hucues. London: Hollis & 
Carter, 1951. Pp. 400. 42s. 


Our Hansard: from its origin to the present. By Wi1- 
LIAM Law. With a foreword by Grenvit HAL. 
London: Pitman, 1951. Pp. 80. 8s. 6d. 

A history of the official reporting of the debates 


.n the house of commons. 
i 


British economic history since 1760. By S.G. E. LYTHE. 
(“Higher studies in commerce” series.) London: 
1951. Pp. 228. 153. 


The age of Charles I. By D. MAtTuEew. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1951. Pp. 340. 21s. 


The Sergison papers, 1673-1719. Edited by R. D. 
MERRIMAN. London: Navy Records Society, 
IQ5I. 455. 

The British general election of 1950. By H. G. 
Nicolas. London: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 354. 21s. 


Bibliography of British history: the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 1714-1789. Edited by STANLEY PARGELLIS 
and D. J. Meptey. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, under the auspices of the American His- 
torical Association and the Royal Historical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, 1951. Pp. 676. $8.50. 
Companion volume to Bibliography of British 

history: the Tudor period, 1485-1603, edited by 

Conyers Reap, and Bibliography of British his- 

tory: the Stuart period, 1603-1714, edited by 

GEOFFREY Davies. 


The Jacobite movement: the last phase, 1716-1807. By 
Str CHARLES PETRIE, Bt., M.A. (Oxon.), F.R. 
Hist. Soc., president of the Military History 
Society of Ireland, corresponding member of the 
Royal Spanish Academy of History. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1950. Pp. 212. 153s. 

This second volume of Sir Charles Petrie’s his- 
tory of the Jacobite movement is, like the first 
(Journal, XXII [1950], 293), an expansion and re- 
vision of his The Stuart pretenders (Boston, 1933). It 
covers the second half of the earlier work and begins 
with further attempts by the exiled Stuart pre- 
tender, after the failure of the Fifteen, to regain the 
throne lost by his father in 1688. 


AND NOTICES 


In a style which continually holds the reader’s 
attention Petrie recounts the fortunes of James III. 
In 1719 he married Clementina Sobieski. Her jour- 
ney from Poland to Rome, during which she escaped 
from prison at Innsbruck, is an episode which he did 
not include in his earlier work. It gives color and 
zest to his narrative but is of no great historical 
value. And then, in the preliminaries to the Forty- 
five, Petrie describes the youth of Prince Charles 
Edward and the status of the Jacobites in Ireland 
and Scotland and, in addition, quotes in full a long 
letter from the prince to his father, written while he 
was waiting at Navarre to sail for Scotland. All this, 
and more too, is not to be found in The Stuart pre- 
tenders. 

Coming to the campaign of the Forty-five, Petrie 
has made few changes from his earlier work. He does 
add a four-and-a-half-page letter from Prince 
Charles to his father, which might with advantage 
have been cut and paraphrased, in which he tells of 
his victory at Prestonpans. He also gives additional 
material on Lord George Murray, as well as statistics 
or the army of the prince with which he marched to 
Derby. The narrative of the failure of the Forty-five, 
with its retreat from that English town and Stuart 
defeats in Scotland, is basically the same as that 
written twenty years ago. To be sure, the descrip- 
tions of the battles of Falkirk and Culloden are con- 
siderably expanded, and there is added @ i.:g letter 
which Lord George Murray wrote to Prince Charles 
after Culloden. 

In dealing with “The aftermath of the Forty- 
five,” the author’s most important additional in- 
formation is a detailed story, which has been told 
time and again, of the escape of Prince Charles to the 
continent and of the help he received from Flora 
MacDonald. The rest of the book, which covers the 
Elibank plot and ‘‘The Jacobite twilight,” as Petrie 
calls his last chapter, is much the same as in The 
Stuart pretenders. Moreover, he has transferred the 
last chapter in that book, in which he treats of the 
Sobieski Stuarts, to the appendixes of the new work. 
These appendixes have been taken from the earlier 
volume except for the addition of one called “Dr. 
Johnson and the Forty-five,” were Sir Charles tries 
to show en the basis of very flimsy evidence that the 
worthy doctor actually took part in some undis- 
closed way in the Forty-five on the side of the 
Stuarts. 

All in all, this is a good book and, taken in con- 
junction with the first volume, is a better piece of 
work than The Stuart pretenders. Petrie makes no 
pretense of having produced a work based on origi- 
nal research. But he does make a semipopular his- 
tory appear to be rather scholarly by sprinkling it 
with lengthy letters and other documents, as well 
as by adding footnote references to secondary ac- 
counts or to original sources, most of which have al- 
ready been used by other writers in this field of 
history. 

There lies the trouble with Petrie as a historian. 
The accounts of Jacobite history he depends on are 
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strongly biased. He cites few, if any, which give the 
Whig and Hanoverian side of the story. In the first 
volume of The Jacobite movement he displays a 
moderate Tory bias in favor of the Stuarts. It is not 
unfair to their opponents or overprejudiced. But in 
this second volume Petrie gradually becomes an 
ardent Jacobite, just as he does in The Stuart pre- 
tenders. The more he deals with the life and ad- 
ventures of Prince Charles Edward, the less he thinks 
of the house of Hanover and the Whig party. By his 
continual use of “if only this had happened, the his- 
tory of England would have been different,” or 
some such words, he attempts to turn the sympathy 
of the reader to the exiled Stuarts. Prince Charles 
was far from perfect in the eyes of Petrie. And yet he 
becomes fascinated by him and turns him into a 
hero. If only the prince had not made this or that 
mistake, he could easily have secured the throne of 
England for his father. That is the theme of more 
than half of The Jacobite movement: the last phase. 


Haro_p HuLME 


‘ Elizabeth of England: certain observations concerning 
the life and reign of Queen Elizabeth. Edited by 
EveLYN PLuMMER Reap and CoNYERS READ. 
(“Translations and reprints from the original 
sources of history ” 3d series, Vol. Vi, under the 
direction of the University of Pennsylvania de- 
partment of history.) Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. 133. $2.50. 


Reginald Pole: cardinal of England. By W. SCHENK. 
London, New York, and Toronto: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1950. Pp. 172. $3.00. 


In this slender monograph, completed just before 
his death, Wilhelm Schenk painstakingly restudies 
the original sources for the life of Reginald Pole and 
attempts a fresh interpretation of Pole’s character 
and a revised estimate of his importance in the rally 
of Catholic orthodoxy. But the main sources, Angelo 
Quirini’s edition of Pole’s letters, the great Letters 
and papers of Henry VIII, and the supplementary 
calendars of state papers, have long been familiar to 
scholars, and even the unpublished manuscripts 
which Schenk consulted have almost all been used a 
number of times in the past half-century. So it is 
not surprising that restudy yields no new fact or in- 
ference of importance, nothing significant that can- 
not be found in Martin Haile’s forty-year-old 
biography, for instance, which, in turn, added only 
a little to still older works. As for Pole’s character, 
the interpretation of his motives, and the evaluation 
of his place in history, that seems still to depend 
largely on which side one stands of a line drawn cen- 
turies ago. If one is a vigorous nationalist and sus- 
picious of the Roman clergy, it is still possible to 
find Pole as James A. Froude found him—shallow, 
inconsistent, shifty, pompous, at times vindictive 
and ungenerous. If one is inclined to look back wist- 
fully to the undivided church and to sympathize 
with the aims of the Catholic reform, one is likely to 
find Pole an attractive and rather appealing figure. 
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That has been the more usual position of Pole’s 
twentieth-century biographers, and, on the whole, 
though with some reservations, it is Schenk’s. After 
what seems to have been a close study of Pole’s 
own writings, Schenk concludes that, however 
vague and wordy and sometimes exasperating he 
may have been, Pole told the truth about his own 
motives and actions and about his relations with 
others, within the limits imposed by a fallible 
memory and a rhetorical style. From that judgment 
it follows that those of Pole’s contemporaries who 
speak of him the more favorably are the more trust- 
worthy and that their evidence may be accepted 
about Pole’s character and views, even when it is as 
suspect as that in Thomas Starkey’s dialogue. In 
consequence, Pole must be rated not only among the 
most important of the Catholic reformers but 
among the most charming and least self-interested. 
These days that would seem to be the prevailing 
opinion. It may be as close as we shall ever get to 
the truth about one of the shyest and most baffling 
men of his time. Based on such judgments, Schenk’s 
picture of Pole differs, as might be expected, very 
little from Martin Haile’s, just as Haile’s differs very 
little, after all, from John Lingard’s. Aside from the 
problem of his character, any biography of Reginald 
Pole raises larger issues: the relation of the church 
to the state, of the Anglican schism to the Reforma- 
tion, of the reforming Christian humanism of 
Contarini, Sadoletto, and their friends to the mili- 
tant Counter Reformation of the Index, the In- 
quisition, and the Tridentine decrees. Of these issues 
this biography takes due cognizance; it would be 
too much to expect it to place them in any startingly 
new light. 

GARRETT MATTINGLY 


A hundred years of English government. By K. B. 
SMELLIE. (“Hundred years” series.) Rev. and 
enl. New York: Macmillan; London: Duckworth, 
195t. Pp. 362. $3.75. 


The Trial of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by A. F. 
STEVART. Edinburgh: Hodge, 1951. Pp. 206. 153. 


Prince Charlie’s daughter: the life and letters of Char- 
lotte of Albany. By Henrietta Taytor. London: 
Batchworth, 1951. Pp. 176. 18s. 


Robert Blatchford: portrait of an Englishman. By 
LAWRENCE THOMPSON. London: Gollancz, 1951. 
Pp. 242. 16s. 


Philosophical foundations of English socialism. By 
Apam B. Utam. (“Harvard political studies” 
under the direction of the department of govern- 
ment in Harvard University.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 161. $3.75. 


After tracing the non-Marxian antecedents of 
current British socialism, the author discusses the 
socialist commonwealth, the planned economy and 
free society, and the reforms of the Labour party, 
concluding that British socialism represents “a 
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definite stage in the development of political democ- 
racy.” 


The Lipton story: the life and times of Sir Thomas 
Lipton. By A. WaucH. London: Cassell, 1951. 
Pp. 228. 12s. 6d. 


Clarendon: politics, history, and religion, 1640-1660. 
By B. H. G. Worma.p. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 325. $5.00. 


IRELAND 


My fight for Irish freedom. By D. Breen. Dublin: 
Talbot Press, 1951. Pp. 258. 6s. 6d. 


The Holy See and the Irish movement for the repeal of 
the union with England, 1829-1847. By JOHN F. 
Broperick, S.J. (“Analecta Gregoriana,” Vol. 
LV.) Rome: Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, 
1951. Pp. 233. $2.50. 


The population of Ireland, 1750 to 1845. By K. H. 
CONNELL. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. 293. $3.50. 

This is a careful, well-documented study of a 
problem that is basic to an understanding of the 
history of Ireland in the nineteenth century. Its 
purpose is twofold: to ascertain, as nearly as the 
state of the evidence will permit, the actual increase 
in the population of Ireland during the sixty or 
seventy years before the great famine; and to deter- 
mine the causes of that increase and its relation to 
current political, economic, and social conditions. 
Much of the material with which the author has had 
to deal is difficult to evaluate, and his conclusions 
are necessarily somewhat tentative. But they are 
supported by a wealth of evidence, interpreted with 
judgment and moderation; and they are of interest 
both to the student of demography and to the stu- 
dent of Anglo-Irish history. 

From his examination of eighteenth-century 
sources, K. H. Connell is convinced that estimates 
of the population of Ireland about 1780 were too 
low and that, in consequence, the increase during 
the next sixty years was less striking than has gen- 
erally been assumed. Instead of an increase of 172 
per cent, which was accepted by poor law officers 
following the census report of 1841, he suggests an 
increase ‘“‘that can scarcely have exceeded, and may 
well have been less than 100 per cent”’; and he con- 
cludes that “this more modest expansion, from four 
million to eight million in sixty years, brings Irish 
experience into the same category as that of Britain” 
(p. 24). The difference lies not in the rate of increase 
but in the economic and social conditions of the two 
countries and in the circumstances which led to the 
increase. 

It has generally been assumed that the increase 
in Great Britain during this period was due pri- 
marily to a decline in the death rate. In Ireland it 
appears to have been due almost wholly to a rise in 
the birth rate. That was the result of marriage at a 
much earlier age than was common in England; and 
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the most interesting sections of this book are those 
in which the author examines the structure of Irish 
society and the effects of early marriage and of cer- 
tain economic and social changes of the period on 
this feature of Irish life. 

Some of the more censorious of English critics, 
especially during the period under review, were wont 
to attribute this phenomenon quite simply to the 
natural improvidence of the Irish, encouraged by 
the cupidity of their priests. Connell is not content 
with this simple explanation. His conclusions are not 
convincing on all points. The kind of evidence with 
which he has had to work would hardly permit that. 
But his analysis of the effects of the existing land 
law, of the widespread conversion of pasture to 
arable, and of the circumstances which led the mass 
of the Irish peasants to cultivate the potato as the 
staple of their diet throws some light on this problem 
that has hitherto been wanting. A single quotation 
will indicate the general nature of his conclusions: 
“Tn a country where the margin between the yield 
of a man’s labour and his family’s subsistence found 
its way into pockets other than his own, and where 
there was no poor law, a numerous family was the 
only sort of protection against destitution in sick- 
ness and old age” (p. 240). It was perhaps not the 
only protection, but in the circumstances it was a 
natural and a fairly obvious one. 

Much of this book will probably be of interest 
only to the expert, and even in his case some pa- 
tience will at times be required. But it is nonetheless 
an illuminating study of Irish social history, the 
kind of study that is needed on many similar sub- 
jects before any real history of Ireland in the nine- 
teenth century can be written. 

D. J. McDovucAaLi 


ITALY 


Cinquant’ anni di vita intellettuale italiana, 1896-10946: 
scritti in onore di Benedetto Croce per il suo ottan- 
tesimo anniversario. Edited by C. ANTONI and R. 
MartTro.t. 2 vols. Naples: Editrice scientifiche 
italiane, 1950. Pp. 552+453. L. 3,500 for 2 vols. 


Le consuetudini, la legislazione, le istituzioni del vec- 
chio Piedmonte. By Paoo Bono. Torino: Giappi- 
chelli, 1951. Pp. 317. L. 1,500. 

A history of Piedmont to 186r. 


The civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. By J. 
BuRCKHARDT. Translated by S. G. MIDDLEMORE. 
London: Phaidon, 1951. Pp. 466. ros. 6d. 


La constitution italienne de 1948. By Em1110 Crosa, - 
Pietro Boppa, and OrHers. Under the direction 
of Em1tr1o Crosa. With an introduction by JEAN 
Rivero. (“Cahiers de la Foundation nationale 
des Sciences politiques,” No. 18.) Paris: Colin, 
1951. Pp. 273. 

Palazzo Venezia: storia di un regime. By YVON DE 


Becnac. Rome: La Rocca, 1950. Pp. 766. L. 
1,800. 
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A history of the Fascist regime in Italy. 


1348-49: la consulta straordinaria della Lombardia 
(2 agosto 1848—20 maggio 1849). By FEDERICO 
CuratTo. (“Biblioteca storica fondata da Adolfo 
Omodeo: studi sul Risorgimento.”) Milan: 
Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, 1950. Pp. 489. L. 
2,000. 

This work is one of three volumes of documents 
dealing with Lombardy during the revolutionary 
movement of 1848-49. The documents in all three 
volumes are from the papers of Gabrio Casati, which 
were turned over to the Italian government in 1940 
and are now housed in the Civic Museum of the 
Risorgimento in Milan. All three volumes—edited 
by Leopoldo Marchetti, Rodolfo Mosca, and Fe- 


derico Curato, respectively—have been published’ 


between 1948 and 1950 through the co-operation of 
the Milanese city government and Arnoldo Monda- 
dori, publisher. Together they constitute a first-rate 
contribution to the study of the revolution of 1848- 
49 in northern Italy. 

The volume reviewed here deals with the short 
period of time when, in accord with a popular vote 
in Lombardy on May 29, 1848, Lombardy, along 
with other regions, at least in the eyes of the revolu- 
tionary leaders, was united with Sardinia to form a 
kingdom of upper Italy. The work contains an excel- 
lent 148-page introduction by the editor. The docu- 
ments are divided into six parts: (1) the minutes of 
the sessions of the extraordinary consulta of Lom- 
bardy, September 4, 1848—March 25, 1849; (2) 
memoranda and notes of the consulta to the Sar- 
dinian government and the mediating powers and 
from Lombard emigrants to the consulta and the 
Subalpine parliament; (3) various discourses of 
Achille Mauri (the secretary of the former Lombard 
provisional government who was then in exile); (4) 
a selection of newspaper articles dealing with the 
chief issues confronting the consulta; (5) documents 
concerning the relations between the Lombard con- 
sulta and Venetia; and (6) documents on the rela- 
tions between the Lombard consulta and the com- 
mittee of the duchies of Parma-Piacenza and Mo- 
dena-Reggio. The documents give a very clear pic- 
ture of the chaos and confusion, the divided counsel, 
and the multifarious little problems which con- 
fronted the responsible Lombard officials in exile in 
1848-49. 

R. JoHN RATH 


Italia tormentata, 1946-1951. By A.C. Jemoto (“Li- 
bri del tempo” series, No. 1.) Bari: Laterza, 
1950. Pp. 220. L. 1,200. 


Giuseppe Mazzini. By E More tt. (“Saggi e re- 
cherche” series.) Rome: Edizioni dell’Ateneo, 
1950. Pp. gg. L. 500. 


Le relazioni del governo provvisorio di Lombardia con 
governi d'Italia e di Europa. By R. Mosca, 
(“Bibliotéca storica” series.) Milan: Mondadori, 
1951. Pp. 256. L. 1,200. 
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La teologia antigiansenista di G. V. Bolgeni, 1733- 
1811. By ANTONIO QUACQUARELLI. Mazara: 
Societa editrice siciliana, 1951. Pp. 136. L. 450. 


Storia politica d’Italia: preponderanza spagnuola, 
1559-1700. By R. QuAzza. Milan: Vallardi, 1950. 
Pp. 631. 


Le marine militari italiane nel Risorgimento, 1748- 
1861. By SANTE Romitti. Rome: Italgrat, S.A., 
1950. Pp. 335. L. 1,000. 


Memorie della mia vita politica. By FRANCESCO Rota. 
Treviso: Longo & Zoppelli, 1950. Pp. 453. 


Resistenza ed azione: ricordi di un liberale. By M. 
Satvapori. (“Libri del tempo” series, No. 2.) 


Bari: Laterza, 1951. Pp. 312. L. 1,400. 


Storia di Sicilia. Vol. Il. By IGNazio ScATuURRO. 
Rome: Raggio, 1951. Pp. 520. L. 3,000. 


Giordano Bruno: his life and thoughts. By D. W. 
SrncER. London: Constable, 1951. Pp. 400. 40s. 


Discorsi parliamentari di Filippo Turati. Vols. II 
and III. Rome: Camera dei Deputati, 1950. Pp. 
7OI+552. 

Vol. II covers June 22, 1908—June 10, 1916; Vol. 

III from June 30, 1916 to May 22, 1923. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Les finances de 1939-1949. Vol. III, La Belgique et 
la Hollande. By FERNAND Baupuutn. (‘‘Collec- 
tion histoire financiére,” under the direction of 
HENRY LAUFENHUGER.) Paris: Medicis, 1951. Pp. 
180. Fr. 450. 


Les biens communaux du Namurois et leur partage a 
la fin du XVITI® siécle. By Pterre Recut. Brus- 
sels: Emile Bruylant, 1950. Pp. 284. Fr. 380. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Materiaty do dziejow nowoéytnych siem sachodnich. 
[Materials on the history of the western terri- 
tories in modern times.] Vol. I, Materiaty do sta- 
tystyki narodowosciowej Slaska Opolskiego z lat 
1910-1939. [Materials concerning the statistics 
of nationalities of Upper Silesia, 1g10-1939.] 
By STEFAN GoracHowskI. Vol. II, Polacy- 
Ewangelicy na Dolnym Slqasku w XIX w. i ich 
postawa mnarodowospotecsna. [The Protestant 
Poles in Lower Silesia in the nineteenth century 
and their national-social behavior.] Edited by 
T. Bratus, St. Gozacnowsk1, W. Roszkowska, 
and B. Samitowska. Posen-Breslau: Instytut 
Zachodni [Western Institute], 1950. Pp. 120; 
358. 

Among documents of the former Prussian State 
Archives at Breslau, “strictly confidential” materi- 
als regarding the Polish minority in Upper Silesia in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s have been found which change 
the formerly known official German figures to an 
extent bordering on a thorough revision and cause 
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the Polish claims to these regions to appear in a dif- 
ferent light. These materials—statistics and ex- 
planatory notes—are published in the original Ger- 
man version, with Polish comments. The most 
revealing documents are based on a statistical sur- 
vey of the languages used (German, Upper-Silesian 
Polish, and Czech-Moravian) at religious services in 
Upper Silesia, carried through by the Regional 
Silesian Branch (Landesgruppe Schlesien) of the 
Association for a German East (Bund deutscher 
Osten) in 1934-35 and 1937-39. 

The publication is of paramount importance for 
anyone working on the struggle of the nationalities 
in the former German east. It is equally illuminating 
for the role of the Catholic church in the nationality 
problem and the methods used by the National 
Socialist state; the findings of the investigation of 
1937-38, dated June 10, 1939, are declared to be of 
special interest to the Gestapo and the Sicherheits- 
dienst SS (p. 94). While in the territory which be- 
came the German (western) Upper Silesia after the 
plebiscite of March 20, 1921, 195,317 Polish votes 
had been cast (which became the official figure of the 
Polish minority), the report of the Bund deutscher 
Osten of July, 1935 admitted that 350,000 children 
should have been added in 1921 and that the actual 
figure of the Polish minority in German Upper Si- 
lesia was in 1935 certainly not less than 400,000 
(p. 69). 

The second volume contains a warning against 
enforced germanization, in a report by the superin- 
tendent of the Dioezese Kreuzburg to the Konsis- 
torium at Breslau in the beginning of the first World 
War (pp. 315-21), going beyond the time limitation 
indicated by the title. 

Fritz T. Epstein 


Suomen maantieteen kdsikirja. (Handbook of Finnish 
geography.] By G. Grano and OrHers. Helsinki: 
Otava, 1951. Pp. 567. FM. 5,200. 

An authoritative guide, prepared for the Finnish 

Geographical Society. 

Joun I. KOLEHMAINEN 


Vakoilua toisessa maailmansodassa. {Espionage dur- 
ing the second World War.] By Tarrio Hust- 
vaARA. Helsinki: Otava, 1951. Pp. 139. FM. 380. 
A short account of espionage during the war, im- 

portant for the little light it sheds on Finnish activ- 

ity in this dark region of international relations. 


Joun I. KOLEHMAINEN 


Lapin kultaa. (Lapland’s gold.| By Vitjo MAkiPuRO. 
Helsinki: Tammi, 1951. Pp. 206. FM. 760. 
Interesting account of gold discoveries and min- 

ing in northern Finland. 

Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


Geschichte des polnischen Volkes wihrend seiner Un- 
freiheit, 1772-1914. By BARON GEORG MAN- 
TEUFFEL-SZOEGE. Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 
1950. Pp. 304. M. 16. 
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Z. Topelius, elimékerrallinen kuvaus. [Z. Topelius, 
biographical portrait.] By PAuL NyBErc. Hel- 
sinki: Séderstrém, 1950. Pp. 780. FM. 1,000. 

A biography of one of Finland’s great literary 
figures, which has the added merit of incorporating 
a great deal of the cultural history of the early nine- 
teenth century. 

Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


Suomen historia. (History of Finland.] By Martt1 
Ruvtv. Helsinki: Otava, 1951. Pp. 286. FM. 370. 
A new text, featuring new data unearthed by 
modern Finnish scholarship. 


Joun I. KOLEHMAINEN 


Invitation to Moscow. By J. StypULKOwSKI. With a 
preface by H. R. Trevor-Roper. London: 
Thames & Hudson, 1951. Pp. 384. 158. 


Firsthand account of the experience of a Polish 
underground leader. 


Suomen marsalkka. [Marshal of Finland.] Helsinki: 
Otava, 1951. Pp. 96. FM. 350. 
The inevitable flood of books on Baron Carl von 


Mannerheim has begun with this pictorial survey of 


his career. Other publications due to arrive this year 
include a revised edition of Anni Voipio’s biography 
and the two-volume memoirs of the marshal. 


Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


Suomen taiteilijoita Juho Rissasesta Jussi Ménty- 
seen. [Finnish artists from Juho Rissanen to Jussi 
Mantynen.] Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1950. Pp. 494. 
FM. 1,500. 

Short biographical sketches of fifty-two contem- 
porary artists of Finland, enriched by over six hun- 
dred illustrations. 

Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


Puheita. [Speeches.] By K. J. STAHLBERG. Helsinki- 
Otava, 1951. Pp. 171. FM. 50. 
The third volume of the speeches of Finland’s 
champion of republicanism and onetime president, 
covering the years 1883-1918 and 1947-50. 


Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


SCANDINAVIA 


Scandinavia today. By FRANKLIN D. Scott and 
Barr Bottes. (‘Headline series,’’ No. 85.) New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 1951. Pp. 62. 
$0.35. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
Juan Bravo-Murillo y su significacion en la politica 


espanola. By ALFONSO BULLON DE MENDOZA. 
Madrid: The author, 1950. Pp. 426. Pes. 40. 


In the wake of Da Gama. By GrNESTA HAMILTON. 
With an introduction by E.speTaH HvuxLey. 
London: Skeffington, 1951. Pp. 176. 15s. 
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The history of Portuguese attempts to colonize 
the east coast of Africa, 1497-1729. 


San Martin the liberator. By J. C.J. METFoRD. With 
a foreword by Str EUGEN MILLINGTON-DRAKE. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 148. 
$3.75. 


Carlistas moderados y progresistas. By José Mtctca. 
San Sebastidn: Biblioteca Vascongada de Amigos 
del Pafs, 1950. Pp. 393. Pes. 75. 


Brigate internazionali in Spagna: delitti della 
“Ceka’”’ comunista. By CARLO PENCHIENATI. 
Milan: ‘“Echi del Secolo,”’ 1950. Pp. 145. L. 250. 


Lucien Bonaparte @ Madrid, 1801. By FRANCOIS 
Prétrt. Paris: Grasset, 1951. Pp. 392. Fr. 480. 


SWITZERLAND 


Le balcon sur ’ Europe: petite histoire de la Suisse 
pendant la guerre, 1939-1945. By PIERRE BEGUIN. 
Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1951. Pp. 287. Sw. 
fr. 6. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau und die Schweiz: zur Ge 
schichte des Helvetismus. By WALTER STUTZER’ 
Basel: Vineta, 1950. Pp. 109. Sw. fr. 8.50. 


RUSSIA 


Industrial management in the USSR. By A. ARaA- 
KELIAN. Translated by Extsworta L. Ray- 
MOND. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1950. Pp. 168. $3.00. 


Pavlov: a biography. By B. P. Baskin. London: 
Gollancz, 1951. Pp. 365. 25s. 


Dream and reality: an essay in autobiography. By 
NicoLas BeRDYAEV. Translated by KATHERINE 
LAMBERT. New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 347. 
$4.50. 


The Soviet state and its inception. By Harry BEst. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 417. 
$6.00. 


Siberia. By ANTE Critica. Translated by O. BLatro. 
Rome: Casini, 1951. Pp. 281. L. 550. 


Soviet documents on foreign policy. Vol.1, 1917-1924. 
Selected and edited by JANE Decras. Issued un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
nationai Affairs. London, New York, and Toron- 
to: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 492. $7.00. 


Soviet trade with eastern Europe, 1945-1949. By 
MARGARET Dewar. New York and London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. 
Pp. 121. $2.00. 

A survey of commitments of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rov:.nia, and Yugo- 
slavia to trade with Russia, ana the effects of the 
creation of large economic areas by regional agree- 
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ments. An appendix contains the texts of representa- 
tive trade and payments agreements. 


The Soviets in world affairs: a history of the relations 
between the Soviet Union and the rest of the world, 
1917-1929. By Louts FIsHER. 2 vols. 2d ed. With 
a new introduction. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 464+ 371. $10.00 for 
2 vols. 


Histoire de la révolution russe. Vol. IV, L’ insurrection 
ad Moscow et Vinstauration du pouvoir soviétique, 
novembre-decembre 1917. Prepared under the 
direction of MAxiME Gork1, V. Mototov, K. 
Vorocuitov, A. JpANov, S. Krrov, and J. 
STALINE. Paris: Editions sociales, 1951. Pp. 220. 
Fr. 250. 


The Soviet Union: background, ideology, reality: a 
symposium. Edited by WALDEMAR GURiAN. 
(“Committee on International Relations publi- 
cations.””) Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1951. Pp. 216. $3.50. 

Essays devoted primarily to the advance and na- 
ture of Soviet constriction of the spirit, the estab- 
lishment of police states, economic penetration, and 
religious oppression in central and eastern Europe. 


Pioneers of Russian social thought: studies of the non- 
Marxian tradition of roth century Russia and of 
its partial revival in the Soviet Union. By R1cHARD 
Hare. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 308. 21s. 


Twentieth century Ukraine. By CLARENCE A. MAN- 
NING. New York: Bookman Associates, 1951. 
Pp. 243. $3.50. 


The Soviet linguistic controversy. Translated from the 
Soviet press by JoHN V. Murra, RosBert M. 
HANKIN, and Frep Ho tine. (“Columbia Uni- 
versity Slavic studies,’ “department of Slavic 
languages” series, ed. ERNEST J. Stmmons.) New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. Pp. 98. $2.00. 


L’Oural au XVIITI® siécle: étude d’ histoire économique 
et sociale. By ROGER Porta. (“Historique de 
l'Institut d’Etudes slaves” series, Vol. XIV.) 
Paris: Institut d’Etudes slaves, 1951. Pp. 434. 
Fr. 1,000. 


Russische Denker: ihre Stellung zu Christus, Kirche, 
und Papsttum. By BERNARD SCHULTZE. Vienna: 
Herder, 1950. Pp. 456. 

Contains essays on twenty-four Russian thinkers 
and writers, with a documented analysis of their 
works, 


Russia’s soviet economy. By Harry SCHWARTZ 
(“Prentice-Hall economic series.’’) New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1950. Pp. 618. $6.65. 


Mémoires d’un révolutionnaire. By Victor SERGE. 
Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1951. Pp. 424. Fr. 450. 
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Soviet treaty series. Vol. 1, 1917-1928. Compiled and 
edited by LEONARD SHAPIRO. Washington, D C.: 
Georgetown University Press, 1951. Pp. 406. 

A collection of bilateral treaties, agreements, con- 
ventions, concluded between the Soviet Union and 
foreign powers. 


Peter the Great and the emergence of Russia. By B. H. 
Sumner. (“Teach yourself history library,” ed. 
A. L. Rowse.) London: English Universities 
Press, 1051. Pp. 211. 5s. 


A history of Russia. By GEORGE VERNADSKY. 3d ed. 
rev. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1951. Pp. 542. $4.00. 

A description of Russia’s foreign policy and the 
postwar problems facing the Soviets and the Allies 
and an extensive bibliography have been added. 


Readings in Russian history. By WARREN B. WALSH. 
New ed. enl. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. 638. $5.00. 


BALKANS AND NEAR EAST 


Memoirs of King Abdullah of Transjordan. Edited, 
with a foreword by PHrLip GRAVES, of the Lon- 
don Times. With an introduction by Bric. R. J. 
C. Broapuurst. Translated by G. Knurr. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 269. 
$3.75. 

In these memoirs King Abdullah of the Hashim- 
ite Kingdom of Jordan, which became independent 
in 1946, traces his boyhood in the Hejaz, his life with 
his father, Emir Husain, and his brother, King 
Feisal of Iraq; tells of his experiences as a inember 
of the Ottoman parliament; and then discusses the 
origins and development of the Arab revolt in 1915- 
18. The work concludes with his discussion of the 
political progress in Hashimite Jordan and gives his 
reflections and characterizations of various British 
high commissioners and residents. There are five 
appendixes dealing, for the most part, with memo- 
randa written by King Abdullah on the problem of 
Arab union, of which he has been a partisan. The 
volume is very well written and is important because 
of the light which it throws on King Abdullah him- 
self. The editorial notes relate developments to the 
broader contemporary scene and occasionally offer 
corrections from other works and documentary 
sources. Students of Near and Middle Eastern 
problems will find it well worth their consultation. 


Harry N. Howarp 


Britain and the Middle East: from the earliest times to 
1950. By Str READER BULLARD. (‘Hutchinson 
university library” series.) New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1951. Pp. 182. $2.00. 

A history of Great Britain’s relations with the 
area, including Turkey, Persia, Egypt, and the terri- 
tories between Egypt and the Persian Gulf. 
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Wells of power: the oilfields of south-western Asia: a 
regional and global study. By OLAF CAROE. With 
a foreword by LioneL Curtis. London and New 
York: Hyperion and Macmillan, ig51. Pp. 231. 
$3.00. 


Roumanie: un des chantiers de la vie nouvelle. By 
JoserH Ducrovux. With a preface by GEORGES 
Coentor. (“Collection démocraties populaires.”’) 
Paris: Editions sociales, 1951. Pp. 160. Fr. 180. 


A medical history of Persia and the eastern caliphate 
Srom the earliest times until the year A.D. 1932. By 
Cyrit Excoop. Cambridge, Mass.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 664. $10.00. 


History of Syria, including Lebanon and Palestine. 
By Pure K. Hittt. New York: Macmillan, 
1951. Pp. 706. $10.00. 


An ambassador’s report on Tito’s communism. By 
Joser KorsBev. Denver, Colo.: University of 
Denver Press, 1951. Pp. 357. $4.00. 

Author was Czechoslovak ambassador under 

Tito from September 1945 to May 1948. 


Crown against sickle: the story of King Michael of 
Rumania. By Arr VicE-MARSHALL ARTHUR 
Gout Lee. London: Hutchinson, 1950. Pp. 199. 
Covers period from the abdication of King Carol 

in September 1940 to King Michael’s own abdication 

in December 1947. 


When Greeks meet Greeks. By StR REGINALD W. A. 
LEEPER. London: Chatto & Windus, 1950. Pp. 
243. $3.00. 

The author was the British ambassador to the 

Greek government from 1943 to 1946. 


Rumania: political problems of an agrarian state. By 
Henry L. Roserts. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 399. $6.00. 


Greek resistance army: the story of ELAS. By Grn- 
ERAL STEFANOS SARAFIS. With a foreword by 
Compton MACKENZIE. Translated and abridged 
by Marron Pascoe. London: Birch Books Ltd., 
1951. Pp. 324. 5s. 

This is a detailed and engrossing firsthand ac- 
count of ELAS, the Greek left-wing resistance army 
which was by all odds the most powerful resistance 
force and the only one that operated on a national 
scale. This work, together with the testimony of the 
British Colonel C. M. Woodhouse (A pple of dis- 
cord), provides a balanced and reasonably complete 
account of what happened in Greece during the occu- 
pation period. The two books supplement each other 
admirably, presenting not only conflicting evidence 
and interpretations but also different approaches to 
the subject. 

Woodhouse confines himself almost exclusively 
to analyzing and interpreting developments in occu- 
pied Greece and virtually ignores his personal expe- 
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riences as the chief of the Allied military mission. 
Stefanos Saraphis, in contrast, relates in a simple, 
chronological, almost diary-like fashion what he 
saw and did as the military commander of ELAS. 
He thereby gains in freshness and color, but at the 
expense of comprehensiveness and depth. He fails 
to give the reader an over-all view of the resistance 
movement. He refers only incidentally to the EAM, 
the communist-dominated political organization 
that created and controlled ELAS. This is equivalent 
to describing current American diplomacy and mili- 
tary policy without reference to domestic politics in 
the United States. 

The explanation is not evasiveness on the part of 
the author but rather his expressed aim to tell the 
ELAS story ‘as I myself have lived it’’ (p. xiii). 
Despite this limitation, or perhaps because of it, 
the book is an indispensable source. It provides the 
only detailed account available of the growth of 
ELAS from a few scattered guerrilla bands to a 
formidable regular army of forty-five thousand 
men. It summarizes clearly and vividly the opera- 
tions of this army against the Axis occupation forces. 
It describes the continual friction and intermittent 
armed strife between ELAS and the rival resistance 
bodies. Above all, it throws new light on the activi- 
ties of British officers in occupied Greece and on the 
general nature of Britain’s Greek policy during this 
period. On this subject the Saraphis and Woodhouse 
accounts are most divergent. Both works must be 
consulted on such crucial issues as the disarming of 
the Italian troops in Greece, the Lebanon Confer- 
ence, the dispersal of the Psaros band, the circum- 
stances of the liberation, and the events leading to 
the battle of Athens. 

Saraphis’ style is persistently factual and de- 
tached, as though he were writing a routine military 
report. Yet the drama and color of the resistance 
struggle crop out everywhere. The reader needs little 
imagination to fill out the terse descriptions of bat- 
tles and devastated villages or to visualize the hos- 
pitable peasants sharing their oatmeal and maize 
cake and carrying ELAS supplies over snow-bound 
roads. Today the epic of the resistance reads like a 
classical tragedy. The insoluble dilemma is the 
strife among the Allies, strife clearly discernible in 
these pages. The symbolic victim is Seraphis him- 
self, now interned on a barren Aegean island. 

Marion Pascoe’s translation is accurate and per- 
ceptive. The abridgment is fortunately slight and is 
indicated in the text. Historians will sorely miss an 
index, but the price of the volume perhaps offers 
explanation and justification. 


L. S. STAVRIANOS 


MIDDLE EAST 


A concise history of the Indian people. By H. G. 
RAWLINSON. 2d ed. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 408. $2.75. 
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Twilight of the Mughuls: a history of one hundred and 
Jifty years of Delhi to the mutiny of 1858. By T. G. 
P. Spear. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 228. 21s. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Public health and demography in the Far East. By 
MarsHALL C. BALFour and OrHers. New York: 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1950. Pp. 132. Free. 
An investigation of aspects of public health and 

demographic conditions in Japan, China, Korea, 

Formosa, Indonesia, and the Philippines. 


The Christian century in Japan, 1549-1650. By C.R. 
Boxer. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press; London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 516. $7.50. 


China’s red masters: political biographies of the Chi- 
nese communist leaders. By ROBERT S. ELEGANT. 
New York: Twayne, 1951. Pp. 264. $3.50. 


Mortelle Asie: de Confucius @ Mao-Tse-Toung. By 
O. P. GrBerT. Paris: Flammarion, 1951. Pp. 
288. Fr. 350. 


Burma. By D. G. E. Hatt, M.A., D.Lit., F.R.Hist. 
S., professor of the history of southeast Asia in 
the University of London; formerly professor of 
history in the University of Rangoon. (“British 
Empire history” series, ed. SrR REGINALD Coup- 
LAND.) London: Hutchinson’s University Li- 
brary, 1950. Pp. 184. $1.60. 

Anyone attempting to compress the history of 
Burma from the ninth century to the beginning of 
1948 into 176 small pages would find the task diffi- 
cult. D. G. E. Hall, easily the outstanding living 
authority on the precolonial history of Burma, has 
lived up to his high reputation in his handling of the 
precolonial period in this book. His treatment of the 
coionial and postcolonial periods, however, is, by 
comparison, extremely inadequate. This stems not 
from any lack of qualification to handle these periods 
equally well but rather from the scant attention he 
accords them. The pattern of his emphasis is indi- 
cated by the fact that, while 137 pages deal with the 
precolonial period, only 29 are devoted to the period 
of British rule, while a mere 10 pages make up the 
final chapter: ‘The Japanese conquest and its after- 
math,” 

Thus, for those interested in understanding con- 
temporary Burma, in particular, the way in which 
the social environment of the colonial period condi- 
tioned Burmese nationalism and the political and 
social-economic orientation of its present leadership, 
this book will undoubtedly prove disappointing. 
One gains little insight into the character of present- 
day political leadership by being told nothing more 
about the vitally important political group, the 
Thakins, than that they were ‘a small party of ex- 
tremists, who called themselves by the name of 
respect accorded to Europeans, and equivalent to 
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sahib in India” (p. 173). The omission of some other 
salient aspects of twentieth-century political and 
social development, though not so complete, is too 
great to make Hall’s cursory treatment of this 
period very enlightening. 

But, for those interested in precolonial Burmese 
history and in the older roots of contemporary Bur- 
mese society, this book should prove very helpful. 
It does much greater justice to Hall’s unparalleled 
understanding of this long period. Even though the 
perhaps unavoidable welter of detail may prove con- 
fusing for many readers, the reviewer knows no other 
book in which the thousand years of precolonial Bur- 
mese history is presented with more balanced suc- 
cinctness. Particularly good are the chapters on 
“The pagan period (1044~1287),” “The rise of the 
Toungoo dynasty,” ‘““The coming of the European,” 
and “Arakan, the Feringhi and the Dutch.” The 
book contains a useful map and a good select 
bibliography. 

GrorcE McT. KAHIN 


The rise and fall of the Japanese empire. By Davip 


H. James. New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 400. 


$5.00. 


Politique du cabotage en indochine, 1950. By SERGE 
DE LaBrusseE. Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit 
et de Jurisprudence, 1951. Pp. go. Fr. 500. 


A short history of the Far East. By KENNETH ScoTT 
LATOURETTE, Sterling professor of missions and 
oriental history and fellow of Berkeley College in 
Yale University. Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan, 
1951. Pp. 715. $5.25. 

First edition (1946) reviewed in the June 1947 
issue of the Journal of modern history. 


American military government in Korea. By E. 
GrAntT MEapE. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 281. $3.75. 

The task of occupying Korea south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel gave the United States an excellent 
opportunity to carry out a reform program that 
would be truly effective in winning over an oriental 
people to a wholehearted support of the democratic 
way of life. In studying the manner in which we 
responded to this opportunity, between October 
1945 and October 1946 in the key province of South 
Cholla, E. Grant Meade, who participated in that 
part of the occupation, arrives at the conclusion 
that in terms of long-range objectives we failed 
miserably. He concedes that progress was made in 
such fields as educational, communication, and 
agrarian reforms (p. 233). But in the all-important 
field of human relations he states that we not only 
failed to establish a more friendly relationship with 
the Koreans but also actually lost ground. By iden- 
tifying ourselves with a minority political group and 
by pressing for the preservation of a highly cen- 
tralized governmental structure, we antagonized the 
people and gave the impression that our policy did 
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not differ materially from that followed by the 
Japanese. Furthermore, members of the occupation 
seriously damaged American prestige, says the 
author, by displaying arrogance and by failing to 
recognize and respect Korean national aims and 
ideals (p. 235). 

After devoting a chapter to a theoretical discus- 
sion of the position of the military in formulating 
and implementing foreign policy and to a survey of 
the aims of the occupation, the author includes two 
chapters (pp. 11-39) on the cultural, economic, and 
political background of Korea, providing the kind of 
information with which all members of the occupa- 
tion might well have been familiar before their 
arrival in Korea. Then Meade turns to a careful 
description of the changes which occurred in the 
Korean scene following the Japanese surrender (pp. 
40-57) and to a review of the manner in which the 
occupation got under way (pp. 58-108). But the 
most valuable portion of the book deals specifically 
with the programs that were carried out by the 
American military government in the province of 
South Cholla (pp. 109-218). Here we find a mass of 
data, thoroughly documented, pertaining to various 
phases of the occupation. As the reader proceeds 
from one area of activity to another, he cannot but 
feel that in handling such technical matters as tax 
collection, law enforcement, and sanitation. reforms 
we were very efficient and effective. But, when we 
attempted to cope with political and social problems, 
the results were far from satisfactory. Our officers 
and men were not acquainted with the complex 
political situation or the strange oriental culture 
patterns. They were unable to appreciate the power 
of national sentiment that had long been welling up 
within the hearts of the Korean people, impelling 
them to place a high value upon achieving political 
independence and upon preserving their own na- 
tional traditions and institutions. 

In fairness to the American military government 
in Korea, it should be borne in mind, however, that 
in the period since the autumn of 1946 far greater 
effort has been exerted. Since the seizure of China by 
the Communist regime, we have come to see Korea in 
a different light. Nevertheless, the book under 
review will continue to be a sharp reminder of the 
deficiencies which are revealed when Americans 
attempt to deal with oriental people. By this objec- 
tive, firsthand account we can readily see that we 
are inclined to give far too much attention to the 
superficial aspects of political and economic power 
and far too little to the basic interests, ideals, and 
principles of the people with whom we are dealing. 
For us to continue to overlook these human factors, 
to continue to leave our relations with oriental peo- 
ples in the hands of those who have little under- 
standing of oriental life—particularly in this age of 
a rising tide of nationalism in the Orient—is to 
court disaster. Clearly, American military govern- 
ment in Korea is a book of great value. 


DeELMER M. BROWN 
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South-East Asia, 1943-1945: report to the combined 
chiefs of staff. By EARL MOUNTBATTEN of Burma. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, for the War 
Office, 1951. 17s. 6d. 


The Pacific Islands. By Douctas L. OLtIver. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 323. $5.00. 

A history of the islands and of different ethnic 
groups affected by the invasions. 


The Chinese in southeast Asia. By V. PurcE tv. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 208. sos. 


South Asia in the world today. Edited by PHILLIPS 
TALBOT. With chapters by Henry Bropie, 
Krncs.ey Davis, Cora Du Bots, JoHN EMBREE, 
J. S. Furnivary, WiturAM L. Hotanp, Haroip 
Isaacs, Kart J. PEtzer, B. M. Prptanti, CARLOS 
P. Romuto, Mitton Sacks, SOEDJATMOKO, 
DANIEL THORNER, JUSTUS VAN DER KROEF. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 
248. $4.00. 

The social, economic, and political problems of 
south Asia were the subject of the twenty-fifth 
annual Norman Wait Harris Institute, which was 
held in Chicago in May 1949. This volume con- 
tains the public lectures given before the institute 
and the papers, reports of the rapporteurs, and 
excerpts from the discussions of the round tables. 

While the leaders differ somewhat in their points 
of view, they all recognized the gravity of the prob- 
lems which confront the peoples of this strategic 
region: In the opening lecture on ‘‘South Asia in the 
world today,” J. S. Furnivall, who was for many 
years a member of the Indian civil service and is 
now an adviser to the government of Burma, char- 
acterizes south Asia today as “the child of revolu- 
tion, of destructive energy, in contradistinction to 
the South Asia of yesterday, the child of the Suez 
Canal and the outcome of constructive effort” (p. 
3). In this and in a second lecture on “Co-operation, 
competition, and isolation in the economic sphere,” 
Furnivall in his usual penetrating manner analyzes 
the factors which have helped produce the present 
conditions. In a lecture on “‘Cultural facets of south 
Asian regionalism,” Cora Du Bois makes a number 
of useful observations on the cultural factors which 
make for or impede the formation of ties in the 
region. 

The magnitude of the problem of rehabilitating 
the countries of south Asia and of raising the 
standards of living of their peoples is stressed in a 
series of papers on economic forces in the region. 
Kingsley Davis in a paper on “The economic 
demography of India and Pakistan’ leaves little 
room for optimism; Karl J. Pelzer in discussing the 
resource pattern of the region is less pessimistic; 
B. M. Piplani, in a paper on “Agricultural and 
industrial planning in south Asia,” gives some hope 
that the problems, though extremely difficult, can 
be solved. 
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The politica! forces in south Asia are outlined by 
Carlos P. Romulo in a lecture on ‘Nationalism, 
communism, and regionalism,” which is somewhat 
lacking in realism; by Harold R. Isaacs on ‘‘Prob- 
lems of nationalism”; by Justus M. van der Kroef 
on “Economic orgins of Indonesian nationalism”; 
and by Milton Sacks on “(Communism and regional 
integration.” Van der Kroef attaches too great an 
importance to the effect of Dutch economic policy 
on the development of Indonesian nationalism. Even 
if Dutch policy had been perfect, Indonesian nation- 
alism would have developed just as rapidly as it did. 
The desire for national independence is about as 
natural as it is to breathe and requires no explana- 
tions such as these. Of course, nationalists reached 
for weapons from every available arsenal in order to 
strengthen their cause. Moreover, Dutch economic 
policy in Indonesia was in many respects better 
than that pursued by most metroplitan countries in 
their dependencies. An enlightened agrarian policy 
kept “landlordism” to minor proportions, a liberal 
commercial policy prevented Indonesia from becom- 
ing economically dependent upon Holland, as, for 
example, the Philippines became dependent on the 
United States because of the American 100 per cent 
trade preferences. The policy of extensive govern- 
ment ownership and participation in the exploitation 
of the natural resources and the operation of other 
industries was in advance of that of most countries 
and was certainly in the interest of Indonesia. The 
statement that “although the Netherlands allowed 
its currency to devaluate in the mid-thirties, no such 
arrangement was effected in Indonesia, which, de- 
spite a storm of protest, was rigidly kept on the gold 
standard” (p. 196) is incorrect. Both currencies were 
devaluated at the same time (1936) and to the same 
extent. In view of the fact that the Netherlands has 
always been classified among the countries with 
very low tariffs, the reference to “high” Dutch 
tariff duties (p. 196) seems misleading. ‘‘More than 
one Dutch authority,” writes van der Kroef, “‘has 
warned that education of the native should not occur 
too rapidly for ‘it might force up the wage-de- 
mands’ ” (p, 188). This assertion cannot easily be 
challenged, since the term “Dutch authority” is 
elastic enough to cover almost anyone. His only sup- 
port of this statement, however, is a single footnote 
reference to A. D. A. de Kat Angelino’s work on 
Dutch colonial policy. The reviewer has carefully 
checked the volume and page cited but can find no 
such statement, either on that page or in the 
chapter. 

In a concluding paper Harold R. Isaacs suggests 
a gigantic “Point Four’’ program for the region and 
issues a clarion call for ‘“‘new concepts” and “new 
approaches to society’s problems.” As is usual in 
appeals of this type, the difficulties of the program 
proposed are either ignored or minimized. 

This volume deserves careful reading by every 
serious student of world politics. 


AmRY VANDENBOSCH 
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Asia and the West: a contemporary economic history. 
By Maurice ZINKIN. London: Chatto & Windus, 
under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1951. 15s. 


AFRICA 


L’ Algérie et son passé. By ANDRE BERTHIER. With a 
preface by JérOmeE CaRcoprno. Paris: Picard, 
1951. Pp. 210. Fr. 1,200. 


Histoire deV Egypte moderne. By MAXIME CHRETIEN. 
(“ ‘Que sais-je?’ le point des connaissances actu- 
elles” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1951. 
Pp. 125. Fr. 100. 


Freedom and authority in French West Africa. By R. 
DELAVIGNETTE. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1951. Pp. 152. 12s. 6d. 


Come abbiamo difeso limpero. By RAFFAELE DI 
Lauro. (“Il soldato italiano nella guerra 1940- 
43” series.) Rome: L’Arnia, 1949. Pp. 406. L. g50. 


The author knew Ethiopia before the Fascist 
conquest, having served as Italian consul in Gondar 
from 1932 to 1935. His adventures in that post were 
recorded in his Tre anni a Gondar (Milan, 1936). The 
present volume is of a different sort, for it is an at- 
tempt to present a comprehensive narrative of how 
the newly won East African empire was defended 
against Allied, largely British, forces in 1940-41. 
Raffaele di Lauro’s account, though not obnoxiously 
Fascist, is nonetheless animated by a constant desire 
to present the Italian case in a favorable light. ‘““We 
know very well that under similar conditions the 
British soldier is neither more intelligent nor more 
courageous than we” (p. 183). He maintains that, 
contrary to common impression, “our adversary in 
east Africa was immeasurably stronger than we” 
(p. 27). Still he suggests that defeat might have been 
avoided, or at least staved off a little longer, if Italian 
political and military leadership had been of a higher 
order. For the valor and devotion of the fighting 
troops, both metropolitan and native, he has high 
praise and recounts con amore several instances of 
exceptional heroism. He believes that by protracting 
the unequal struggle in east Africa from June 1940 
to December 1941 the Italian forces accomplished 
their allotted task—to tie up several divisions of Al- 
lied troops. According to di Lauro, if the enemy had 
been able to deploy his men and matériel from Ethi- 
opia to Egypt in 1941, “he would have ended the war 
in the Mediterranean that year, he would have de- 
cided the French overseas possessions to enter the 
conflict at that time, and he would have precipitated 
the politico-military crisis of Italy then,” instead of 
two years later (pp. 396-97). The text is illustrated 
by a number of photographs and sketch maps but is 
spattered with a fantastic number of typographical 
errors. : 

ROBERT GALE WOOLBERT 
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Au seuil du Maroc moderne. By Dr. WEISGERBER. 
Morocco: Editions la Porte, 1951. Pp. 363. Fr. 
400. 

BRITISH EMPIRE 

The British West Indies. By W. L. Burn. (“Hutchin- 
son university library” series.) London: Hutchin- 
son, 1951. Pp. 196. 7s. 6d. 

Emphasis on emancipation and the free sugar 
trade. 


Trade through the Himalayas: the early British at- 
tempts to open Tibet. By SCHUYLER CAMMANN. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1951. Pp. 179. $3.50. 


Modern colonization. By R. J. Harrison CHURCH. 
(“Hutchinson’s university library, ‘geography’ ” 
series, ed. S. W. WooLprRinGE and W. G. East.) 
New York: Longmans, 1951. Pp. 161. $1.60. 


Last chance in Africa. By NEGLEY FArsON. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950. Pp. 400. 
$5.00. 

Negley Farson is quite successful in keeping the 
reader perplexed as to what the “last chance in 
Africa” really is until the concluding paragraph. He 
then writes: “It is my opinion that in these two terri- 
tories, Kenya and Tanganyika, lies the last chance 
in Africa for the working out of a truly representa- 
tive civilization in which the black man and the 
white man can live on terms of peace, co-operation, 
and something like equality of opportunity” (p. 
381). His well-written, exciting book is an excellent 
job of reporting. The east African scene is portrayed 
through a series of sketches of life as he observed 
it in the course of a four-month safari which in- 
cluded most of the important areas in Kenya. He 
saw little of Tanganyika or Uganda. During the 


_ course of this tour he interviewed native leaders, im- 


portant tribal chiefs, settlers, Indian traders, as well 
as government officials. So far as can be judged, he 
was free to go where he pleased, nor was he under 
obligation to restrain himself in his comments. 

The most surprising feature of Farson’s report is 
the high praise given to officials in the colonial 
service. He found them to be competent, honest, 
eager to do an outstanding job, sympathetic with 
the native, and, above all, fair and efficient. He is 
more critical of Whitehall, however, and skeptical 
concerning the wisdom of many policies sponsored 
by the Attlee regime. The strong undercurrent of un- 
rest which he detected in his contacts with native 
leaders, tribal chiefs, and others grows out of the 
fundamental distrust and even hatred displayed by 
these groups toward Europeans. This inheritance 
from the past is the driving force that lies back of 
the rising tide of nationalism which has as its aim 
the extinction of European control and the ultimate 


~ establishment of sovereign native states. Farson is 


firmly of the opinion that such a development would 
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be a catastrophe, a conclusion with which this re- 
viewer agrees. 

Despite the absence of documentation—there 
are no footnotes or formal bibliography—this book 
impresses one as authentic and quite objective. 
Some official reports are cited, but material gathered 
through observation and personal interviews com- 
prises the bulk of the book. There is some indica- 
tion that the writer may have been so favorably 
impressed by the personalities of the numerous indi- 
viduals and government officers, settlers and busi- 
nessmen, with whom he had contact and that his 
judgment was influenced by the genial hosts with 
whom he fished, hunted, traveled, and conversed. 
The serious reader may regret that the author did 
not include more material on such topics as land, 
native nationalism, and the complex racial situa- 
tion, even if it meant the elimination of such de- 
lightful and entertaining chapters as those on trout 
fishing on the Thika, fish goggling at Malindi, and 
elephant hunting with Jack Bonham. 


ARTHUR N. Cook 


Sir John Franklin in Tasmania, 1837-1843. By 
KATHLEEN Fitzpatrick. Melbourne: Melbourne 
University Press; Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 408. 25s. 


The Australian frontier in New Guinea, 1870-1885. 
By Donatp Craicre Gorpon. (“Studies in his- 
tory, economics, and public law,” No. 562.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 301. 
$4.25. 


No woman’s country: travels in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. By MicHAEL LANGLEY. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1951. Pp. 211. $4.50. 
Account of a 10,000-mile journey with official 

co-operation through the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

An account of the British administration during the 

past fifty years and a summary of a planned move- 

ment toward self-government in 1956. 


La formation des Etats-Unis, 1493-1765. By L&On 
LEMONNIER. Paris: Gallimard, 1948. Pp. 400. 


The present reviewer, not being thoroughly ac- 
customed to the reviewing of foreign-language books, 
entered upon the reading of this one with a feeling 
that might be described as a slight thrill, inducing 
in the back of her mind a suggestion of the familiar 
quotation from Robert Burns about seeing ourselves 
as others see us. But one glance at the bibliographical 
note dispelled any hope of finding out how a French 
historian would interpret the sources of American 
history. Only fourteen titles are listed in the brief 
bibliography, and they are all very old, secondary 
American works, including books by Bancroft, 
Channing, Hildreth, and Winsor. It is bewildering 
to pick up a book on American colonial history and 
find not a single reference to G. L. Beer, L. H. Os- 
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good, C. M. Andrews, L. W. Labaree, L. H. Gipson, 
or to any number of monographs by other American 
historians, to say nothing of vast quantities of origi- 
nal material important for an understanding of the 
period. In other words, this is not a book produced 
by original scholarship or even based on up-to-date 
secondary sources. This work belongs to a set of his- 
tories entitled collectively “La suit des temps,” 
probably all brief summaries. This particular author 
has already produced five other books, mostly in this 
series, dealing, respectively, with Captain Cook, 
LaSalle, the American Civil War, the California gold 
rush, and the Mormons. 

But, in spite of its lack of originality, there is 
something to say for this book. It is wel! written, in- 
teresting, logically arranged, well proportioned, and, 
with some exceptions to be noted later, inclusive of 
most of the common topics dealt with in colonia] 
history. The author has a happy faculty of writing 
summaries at the ends of chapters or parts, which, 
no doubt, help to keep his French reader from get- 
ting lost. There is one map which is good as far as it 
goes; but, unfortunately, it shows the American 
scene in 1652, and the later colonies are nowhere 
portrayed. 

The most important omissions are two. While 
there are a few brief references to the West Indies, 
there is nothing to indicate the importance of other 
colonies than the thirteen in the British Empire. 
While there is an occasional reference to one of the 
councils and commissions set up in England to deal 
with colonization and trade, to specific assemblies in 
specific colonies, and to individual agents, there is 
nowhere a systematic explanation of the supervisory 
setup in England, the form of government in Amer- 
ica, or the function of the agency in keeping the two 
in touch. It is perhaps not surprising that the distinc- 
tion between Puritans and Separatists is not clear, 
inasmuch as it was not wholly so in the seventeenth 
century; but it seems unfortunate that the two words 
should be used interchangeably. There are some mis- 
statements of fact. Perhaps the only one of which 
space permits citation here is a statement that Sir ‘ 
George Yeardley in 1619 brought to Virginia a new 
charter providing for a representative assembly 
(p. 42). It was, of course, an instruction, not a 
charter. 

This author is greatly preoccupied with thoughts 
of liberty and rebellion and with parallels between 
French and British history. 

The book has no index, no citations to authori- 
ties, no explanatory notes, no appendixes, and only 
the one map. Most important of all, there is, as we 
have seen, no adequate bibliography. There is no 
preface to state the purpose of the book; but the pur- 
pose is fairly clear from the work itself. Obviously 
it was not intended to make a contribution to human 
knowledge but to summarize for French readers the 
salient points in British colonial history in North 
America in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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turies. If it had been based on modern works of 
specialists in this field, it would have satisfactorily 
achieved this purpose. 

Mary P. CLARKE 


The people of South Africa: a history of racial, social, 
and political problems. By SARAH GERTRUDE 
Miu. London: Constable, 1951. Pp. 336. 20s. 


Oversea settlement: migration from the United King- 
dom to the dominions. By G. F. PLant. London, 
New York, and Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1951. Pp. 181. $3.00. 


Henry Wise Wood of Alberta. By W. K. Ro.pu. 
Toronto: Toronto University Press; Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1951. Pp. 236. 34s. 


The changing commonwealth: proceedings of the fourth 
unofficial commonwealth relations conference. 
Edited by F. H. Sowarp. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1951. Pp. 240. 
16s. 


Il commonwealth britannico. By GruSEPPINO TREVES. 
Milan: Edizioni di Comunita, 1950. Pp. 270. 
L. 800. 

By an Italian jurist. 


Great sailor: the life of the discoverer Captain James 
Cook. By Joun W. VANDERCOOK. New York: Dial 
Press, 1951. Pp. 347. $3.50. 


Appeal to arms: a military history of the American 
Revolution. By Wittarp M. WALLACE. New 
York: Harper, 1951. Pp. 348. $4.50. 


One man’s hand: the story of Sir Charles Coghlan and 
the liberation of southern Rhodesia. By JouN P. R. 
Watts. New York: Longmans, 1951. Pp. 269. 
$5.00. 


The Canadian house of commons: representation. By 
NorMAN WARD. Toronto: Toronto University 
Press; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 308. 37s. 6d. 


Bermuda in the old empire: a history of the island from 
the dissolution of the Somers Island Company until 
the end of the American Revolutionary War: 1684- 
1784. By Henry C. Witxrnson. London, New 
York, and Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. 447. $6.00. 

Of tourist guidebooks and gossipy volumes about 
the past, the island of Bermuda has had its share, 
but until comparatively recently it has had almost 
no narrative or interpretive histories worthy of the 
name. In 1933 Henry C. Wilkinson broke new 
ground by publishing The adventurers of Bermuda 
(Journal, VI [1934], 457-58), a careful account of 
the island’s history to the end of the period of com- 
pany control in 1684. The present volume continues 
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the narrative through the next hundred years. It is 
based upon an exhaustive examination of the sources 
in manuscript and in print which extended from 
London to California. The result is a thorough and 
detailed study—too detailed, it must be admitted, 
for the casual vacationist who might wish to dip into 
the history of his favorite resort, but thorough 
enough to satisfy the demands of the serious reader 
who wants to understand the development through 
an important century of Britain’s oldest existing 
colony. 

Most of the treatment is organized as narrative, 
with heavy emphasis on local politics; but descriptive 
sections deal with such matters as the system of gov- 
ernment, both local and imperial, the church, educa- 
tion, slavery, and the general “mode of life.”’ An in- 
teresting chapter depicts St. George’s, the little vil- 
lage capital. Economic affairs receive attention 
throughout, and there are good accounts of such 
important activities as shipbuilding, the salt trade, 
and privateering. Perhaps the most commendable 
feature of the author’s approach is his refusal to be 
narrowly provincial. Bermuda was the smallest of 
Britain’s eighteenth-century colonies—less than 
twenty square miles, all told—and the account of its 
domestic happenings, and particularly of its almost 
interminable political squabbles, would seem petty 
indeed if treated in isolation. But Wilkinson has set 
his narrative against the broad background of the 
whole colonial world. He has read extensively in the 
general literature (although his footnotes and bib- 
liography contain a regrettable number of slips in 
the rendering of authors’ names and the titles of 
books), and he has used his knowledge to demon- 
strate conclusively that Bermuda “afforded a fair 
epitome of almost every colonial problem” of the 
century. Such breadth of view in works of local his- 
tory is as admirable as it is rare. It emphasizes the 
hope that the author will carry on and give us a 
third volume, one dealing with Bermuda in the 
“new empire” of the nineteenth century. 


LEONARD W. LABAREE 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


A diplomatic history of the United States. By SAMUEL 
Friacc Bemis, Sterling professor of diplomatic 
history and inter-American relations, Yale Uni- 
versity. 3d ed. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1950. Pp. 943. $5.75. 

The third edition of this comprehensive work 
parallels the first 670 pages of the previous issue 
except for necessary factual corrections and some 
fresh interpretations. The concluding third of the 
volume telescopes the treatment of American 
diplomacy between the two World Wars, adds two 
excellent chapters on the years since 1941, and con- 
tains a new epilogue oriented toward the present 
crisis. New maps, tabulations, and charts bring into 
sharp relief recent Russian aggression and the ‘‘de- 
fensive containment” of the Western allies. 
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Bemis still clings to his assertion (p. 302) that 
the Canadian reciprocity program of 1911 failed 
“largely because of political reasons: Theodore 
Roosevelt, aggressively attacking Taft and seeking 
the Presidency for himself again, unblushingly bared 
the ghost of the old annexation bugaboo to defeat 
his opponent.” Actually, as late as January 12, 1911 
Roosevelt forgot his growing bitterness toward 
William H. Taft enough to bless the proposed 
mutual legislation (Henry F. Pringle, The life and 
times of William Howard Taft [2 vols.; New York, 
1939], II, 590). Only after the agreement had failed, 
during the campaign for the Republican nomination 
of 1912, did Roosevelt look “into it carefully” and 
attempt to explain his previous support (ibid., p. 
778). 

Bemis analyzes the growing revisionist literature 
on the 1941 break with Japan to reassert that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had no choice but to fight 
“while still there was time, while there were left alive 
effective allies to fight with” (p. 873). On Yalta, Bemis 
suspends final judgment: “President Roosevelt’s top 
military advisers . . . must bear with him the heavy 
responsibility” (p. 897) for concessions made to 
Stalin. Unlike less seasoned historians, Bemis 
views Yalta in the light of conditions in February 
1945 and not in the light of subsequent betrayals. 
The chapter dealing with events since V-J Day was 
unfortunately written before June 25, 1950. Thus 
Bemis terms the United Nations “an international 
debating society like the first League of Nations, 
only more vituperative” (p. 916). 

The epilogue summarizes twelve “fundamental 
principles of American foreign policy . . . classically 
defined and successfully worked out...in the 
teeth of a hostile world” (p. 935). Bemis feels that 
most of these basic tenets are still feasible, with the 
exception of isolation, ‘‘no longer possible in the 
Atomic Age and the science-shrunken spaces of our 
globe” (p. 936). Until the nations are able to enforce 
the peace, Bemis believes that “the only security 
for the United States seems to rest in a safe balance 
of power” (p. 938). 

SELIG ADLER 


Great issues: the making of current American policy. 


By NE son M. BLAKE and OTuHeErs. Edited by 
STEWART GERRY Brown. New York: Harper, 
1951. Pp. 561. $3.00. 

This text is especially concerned with presenting 
the historical and theoretical background for the 
modern conflict between authoritarian and free 
society. The seriousness of the authors’ desire to 
avoid the purely current and perhaps ephemeral 
emphasis is indicated by such features as the devo- 
tion of about one-quarter of the space to the develop- 
ment of Russia and Russian policy from the begin- 
ning of the Soviet regime. - 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic 
papers 1933 (in five volumes). Vol. IV, The Ameri- 
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can republics. (“Publications of the department 

of state,”” No. 3818.) Washington, D.C.: Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1950. Pp. 794. $3.00. 

The expansion of American foreign policy during 
the 1930’s or at least of the published Foreign rela- 
tions for these years becomes increasingly evident. 
In 1933 one volume does not suffice to cover rela- 
tions with Latin America and must omit the Sumner 
Welles mission to Cuba, the negotiations for the 
abandonment of the Haiti protectorate, and, indeed, 
bilateral relations with all countries except Argen- 
tina. These subjects are apparently reserved for the 
fifth volume of the set. The principal documents of 
Volume IV deal with multilateral problems: the 
Seventh Pan-American Conference, at Montevideo; 
the adherence of the United States to the Anti-war 
Treaty of Rio; the Chaco, Leticia, and Ecuador- 
Peruvian boundary disputes; and agreements re- 
garding radio and commercial aviation, together 


_with the above-mentioned bilateral negotiations 


with Argentina on commercial subjects. 

The most characteristic and probably the most 
important aspect of Cordell Hull’s diplomatic mis- 
sion to the Montevideo Conference was his penchant 
for direct contacts and frank private discussions. 
Samuel Flagg Bemis has reasonably commented that 
“until personal diaries, not to mention official ar- 
chives, become available to the historian, we shall 
not know all the details of the shirtsleeves conversa- 
tions that took place outside the formal sessions of 
the Seventh Conference...” (The Latin American 
policy of the United States: an historical inter pretation 
{New York, 1943], p. 271). Except for a colorless 
memorandum by our minister to Uruguay, J. Butler 
Wright, who summarizes a few informal visits, the 
present volume does not go beneath the surface of 
official telegrams and drafts—as perhaps it should 
not, in view of the policy established for other vol- 
umes in the long series. Even the surface documents, 
however, will give historians food for discussion— 
especially the lengthy instructions issued by Hull, 
the secretary of state, to Hull, the chairman of the 
American delegation, and his colleagues. 


Davw M. PLETCHER 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic 
papers 1934 (in five volumes). Vol. IV, The Ameri- 
can republics. (“Publications of the department 
of state,” No. 4089.) Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Pp. 632. $2.75. 


Die amerikanische Handelspolitik nach dem sweiten 
Weltkrieg und die Wiederbelebung ees Welthandels. 
By Huco HENIKSTEIN. Vienna: Cesam-Verlag, 
1950. Pp. 233. M. 20. 


The dollar shortage. C. P. KINDLEBERGER. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1951. Pp. 276. 32s. 


The British press and Wilsonian neutrality. By Ar- 
MIN Rappaport. (“Stanford University history, 
economics, and politica] science” series, Vol. VII, 
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No. 1.) Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 155. $2.50. 


The Impact of America on European culture. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, JOHN LEHMANN, and 
Oruers. Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. 100. 
$1.75. 


The United States in world affairs, 1949. By RICHARD 
D. P. Stessins and the research staff of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. With an introduc- 
tion by GrorGE F. Kennan. New York: Harper 
& Bros., for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
1950. Pp. 557. $5.00. 

With this issue the editor and authors shift back 
to the annua! basis interrupted during the second 
World War. This volume deals only with the year 
1949, although that year was dealt with to some ex- 
tent in the previous volume in this series. Its preface 
states that it is “concerned neither with defending 
nor attacking particular policies or the individuals 
associated with them.” It is clear, however, that 
Richard Stebbins and his associates, by and large, 
approve the foreign policies of Truman and Acheson. 

The emphasis is placed on western and central 
Europe, which occupy four chapters and parts of 
others, and on Asia, which is discussed in more than 
two. The “Soviet bloc” is dealt with ina single chap- 
ter, but, of course the conflict between the United 
States and Soviet Russia forms the central theme 
running through the entire volume. Latin America 
occupies only fifteen pages and Britain and the 
Commonwealth only ten, while the “trust terri- 
tories’ occupy thirty-two. A chapter is devoted to 
the consideration of foreign policies by the United 
States congress and still another to the testing of the 
United Nations. The introduction by George F. 
Kennan and the concluding chapter urge the people 
of the United States to stand firm and express some 
anxiety lest they fail to do so. No alternative to the 
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Truman-Acheson policies is suggested. Perhaps the 
editor and authors see no alternative or consider it 
imprudent to suggest any. Although the Korean 
crisis had already appeared before the volume went 
to press, its authors still approve “Point Four” and 
give no attention to mounting taxes and deficits in 
the United States. 

J. Frep Rippy 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
March 25, 1951 
DEAR SIR: 

I have just read the comprehensive article by 
Professor Selig Adler on ‘The war guilt question 
and American disillusionment, 1918-1928,” 
published in the Journal of modern history, 
March 1951. 

One could argue at length over the issues 
raised, but limitations of space on your part and 
of time on mine preclude this. Since, however, 
Professor Adler devotes much more space to me 
than to any other revisionist, I would like to ask 
for enough space to correct some of the more 
obvious mistatements of fact and interpreta- 
tion, to set the record straight, and to clarify the 
historical picture. 

1. Professor Adler implies that I chose my 


facts from a vast mass of available materials, 
selecting only those which would make the revi- 
sionist case “plausible.” 

On the contrary, I made it a special point to 
mention and refute all material which chal- 
lenged my statements. Only a novice in histori- 
cal controversy would lay himself open by ig- 
noring opposing facts and arguments. Indeed, 
in my Jn quest of truth and justice I printed in 
full the facts and arguments presented by all 
my opponents in each and every controversy in 
which I engaged on revisionism from 1923 to 
1928. There appeared to me to be nothing to 
fear in so doing. 

2. Professor Adler states that I constantly 
shifted my views and emphasis from 1923 until 


1940. 
Nothing could be more natura] than to revise 
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one’s views as more materia] appeared. If I had 
refused to change them between 1923 and 1940, 
Professor Adler doubtless would have charged 
me, and quite justly, with a stubborn deter- 
mination to ignore new materials. In all main 
conclusions, however, there was no significant 
change between 1926, when I published the 
Genesis of the World War, and 1940, when I re- 
viewed the whole subject finally in a chapter in 
Willard Waller’s symposium on War in the 
twentieth century. There were notable changes in 
Professor Fay’s material between 1920 and 
1928, as was fit and proper. 

3. Professor Adler asserts that I “refreshed 
my views by almost annual summer pilgrimages 
to the German founts of wisdom,” thus imply- 
ing that my views were shaped chiefly by Ger- 
man scholars and publicists and that I visited 
no other countries. 

The fact is that I went to Europe to inter- 
view, so far as possible, all the living principals 
in the drama of 1914. I went only during two 
summers, surely a minimum of time for such a 
“pilgrimage.’’ During both summers (1926 and 
1927) I visited England, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, and Hungary. All the Rus- 
sians involved in the 1914 crisis then alive were 
in exile, chiefly in France. I sought as much in- 
formation as possible in all these countries and 
did not remain in Germany longer than else- 
where. Indeed, I spent more time in England in 
1926 and more in France in 1927. All my main 
conclusions on war responsibility were formu- 
lated when I published the Genesis of the World 
War in the late spring of 1926, at which time I 
had never even seen a prominent German pub- 
licist, statesman, or diplomat. Professor Alder 
cannot plead ignorance on this matter, for I 
carefully explained it all to him in answer to his 
inquiries before he prepared his paper and 
article. 

4. Professor Adler alleges that in the summer 
of 1927 I said in Berlin that Germany was not 
only innocent in 1914 but “her course of action 
had been most honorable.” 

That I would have been unlikely to make any 
such statement should have been very evident 
to Professor Adler from all I had written on the 
subject before that time, and all I wrote after- 
ward. Had he been interested in the truth, he 
could readily have checked by writing me. All 
he can cite in substantiation is a garbled and 
distorted report in the New York Times. I never 
made any such statement either vocally or in 
writing at any time. The German course of ac- 
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tion may have been more honorable than that of 
some other countries in 1914, but that is quite 
another matter. 

5. As appraisals of my writings on war re- 
sponsibility, Professor Adler cites only the most 
extremely hostile opinions, mostly from men 
with no special knowledge of 1914 diplomacy. 
He refers to E. Raymond Turner as my “most 
formidable opponent.” 

Since Professor Adler evidently used my In 
quest of truth and justice, he had available in the 
appendix an extensive anthology of opinions of 
the Genesis of the World War, including such au- 
thoritative judgments as the appraisals by Pro- 
fessors Langer, Carl Becker, Gooch, Schevill 
and the like. In one place in his article Professor 
Adler refers to Professor Langer as an unusually 
competent judge of writings on the diplomacy 
of 1914. He had available the opinion of Profes- 
sor Langer, that a more definitive work than the 
Genesis could not have been executed “in the 
present [1926] state of our historical knowl- 
edge.”’ As to Professor Turner’s critiques, these 
are published in full in the Im quest of truth and 
justice, and any curious reader can consult this 
book and form his own judgment as to how 
“formidable” they were. Carl Becker was of a 
quite different opinion than Professor Adler and 
voluntarily wrote me that he regarded Turner’s 
comments as even more feeble than those of 
Professor Hazen, who, according to Becker, at 
least ‘possessed the courage of his emotions.” 

6. Professor Adler contends that “eventually, 
Barnes dropped much of his internationalism, 
and his writings in the late twenties read much 
like the minutes of an ‘America First’ meeting.” 

T have never read any such “minutes,” but in 
case Professor Adler implies that I expressed 
any literal isolationist opinions, this is entirely 
contrary to the facts. This can be ascertained by 
anybody who cares to read my material on 
world affairs in my World politics (New York, 
1929) and History of Western civilization (New 
York, 1935). The latter contains a devastating 
critique of any literal isolationism. That I be- 
lieved our intervention in the first World War 
was unfortunate for us and the world is obvious. 

7. Professor Adler insinuates that there may 
have been some Americans of German descent 
in the National Historical Society which 
brought out my In quest of truth and justice. 

This is true and was known by anybody con- 
versant with the facts of life in 1928. But there 
were no German influences. Professor Adler 
finds nothing to criticize in the fact that Profes- 
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sor Fay’s book was published by the Macmillan 
Company, one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished of Anglo-American publishing houses. 
The matter is entirely irrelevant, since the In 
quest of truth and justice reproduced in full every 
important attack ever made on my revisionist 
writings. 
Sincerely yours, 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
June 18, 1951 
Sir: 

In his “Critical note on the Documents on 
German foreign policy 1918-1945,” published in 
the March 1951 issue,of the Journal, Mr. 
Gerhard L. Weinberg raises several points which 
call for answer. 

In footnote 8 on page 39, he suggests that the 
document recording the conversation between 
Hitler and Konrad Henlein on March 28, 1938 
may not have reached the German foreign office 
until after March 15, 1939. There is no indica- 
tion in the file as to where it came from or when 
it came into the hands of State Secretary 
Weizsicker. So it is possible that Weizsicker 
did not get the document until 1939 or later. 
But Mr. Weinberg’s inference that the foreign 
office may not have known in March 1938 what 
Hitler said to Henlein is unwarranted, since, 
according to document No. 109 of Volume II, 
Ribbentrop on March 29, 1938 informed a 
meeting of high officials of the foreign office 
about the discussion between Hitler and Hen- 
lein on the previous day. Henlein himself was 
present at this conference. 
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In a “Supplementary note,” dealing with an 
editorial note in Volume III, page 635, footnote 
2, Mr. Weinberg doubts whether ‘“‘the memo- 
randum regarding the conversation with Hen- 
lein, which the Fiihrer read day before yester- 
day and noted without comment”’ is the docu- 
ment printed in No. 107 in Volume II, as im- 
plied by the footnote. Actually, the footnote 
does not make such an identification; all the 
footnote does is to refer the reader to some rele- 
vant documents in Volume II. There is no con- 
firmation of Mr. Weinberg’s guess that “prob- 
ably” the document referred to is “the foreign 
minister’s report on the conference with Henlein 
at the foreign office.’’ In short, the editors have 
not been able to identify the memorandum un- 
der reference. 

On page 39 Mr. Weinberg observes that the 
editors have not indicated that “‘no copy of the 
famous Hossbach memorandum” revealing Hit- 
ler’s aggresive plans (Vol. I, No. 19) ‘“‘was kept 
in the foreign office.”’ It is made clear by the 
editors that the memorandum was a document, 
not of the foreign office, but of the Reich chancel- 
lery. The foreign minister, Baron Von Neurath, 
was present at the conference, but it is not 
known whether he possessed a copy of the 
memorandum. The editors also state that the 
foreign office was not always kept informed of 
decisions on foreign policy made by Hitler. 


Yours truly, 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


Chief, German War Documents Project; 
U.S. Editor, ““Documents on 
German Foreign Policy” 
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